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I. Tue Epistemotocy or SANTAYANA 
A. SKEPTICISM AND ESSENCE 


The key that unlocks the door to Santayana’s theory of knowledge 
is his doctrine of essence. Santayana proffers four approaches to the 
discovery of essence: first, the approach through dialectic; second, 
through attention; third, through aesthetic experience; and fourth, 
through skepticism.’ The most critical and the most appropriately 
epistemological for Santayana is his approach through skepticism. 
Santayana adopts the method of Cartesian skepticism and carries it 
even further, combining that method in his own unique way with the 
transcendental! criticism of Kantianism. 

Approaching reality with extreme skepticism, Santayana doubts all 
empirical facts because lack of sufficiently critical analysis leads the 
empiricist to assume an existence in his radical facts which does not 
belong to them.” Empiricism naively assumes the accessibility of 
given facts, an assumption which can never stand up to a tran- 
scendental criticism of knowledge. Santayana also doubts all inter- 
pretative principles. Kant and his followers imported into their theory 
of cognition many uncritical assumptions, such as the a-priori cate- 
gories inherent in every mind, and built on those principles systems 
of knowledge. But the assignment of uniform modes of thought to 
all men is unwarranted. Thus, the critique of Kant proves itself to 
be insufficient for Santayana. Nevertheless, the transcendental cri- 
tique in the hands of Santayana becomes an apt tool for skepticism.° 
The gratuitous dogmas of religion and history are rejected.” Since 
change cannot be intuited here and now, then the existence of a chang- 
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ing external world ought to be denied.’ Even the existence of self is 
untenable, for no analysis of the known object manifests the reality 
of an ego. 

At the summit of ultimate skepticism, Santayana intuits 
ance and nothing but an appearance.” ° What appears is what is 
given to intuition—the datum or essence. Existence or fact 


“ 


‘an appear- 


_ cannot be a datum at all, because existence involves external 
relations and actual (not merely specious) flux: whereas, how- 
ever complex a datum may be, with no matter what perspectives 
opening within it, it must be embraced in a single stroke of 
apperception, and nothing outside can belong to it at all.’ 


Thus, the datum alone appears. If one were to assert that the datum 
exists, he would be hypostatizing this datum; he would be placing it 
in presumptive relations which are not internal to it and would be 
worshipping it as an idol or thing. The affirmation that this essence 
exists is a purely mythological judgment, purely subjective in origin, 
having no evidence in the datum. Existence, therefore, cannot be 
given in any datum. As far as the skeptic can see, nothing may ever 
have existed.® 

From the vantage point of ultimate skepticism, Santayana asks this 
question: “What degree of literalness and adequacy shall be claimed 
for knowledge »” ° In other words, to what extent can the knowing 
subject transcend itself in order to know transsubjective objects as 
they really are ? 


Santayana, The Realm of Essence, in ism,” Essays in Critical Realism (Lon- 
The Works of George Santayana (Triton don: Macmillan & Co., 1920), p. 163. 
ed.; New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1°Scepticism and Animal Faith, p. 74. 
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*Santayana, Scepticism and Animal 12Ibid. 
ce (New York: Dover Pubns., 1955), 43Santayana, Works, VII, xiii. 
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Si een a nian and Animal Faith, pp. 94- 
4Ibid., p. 12. 15Tbid., p. 92. 
‘Tbid., pp. 28-30. 18fbid., psi. 
SIbid., p. 24. 17Tbid., p. 110. 


*Ibid., p. 34. 
STbid., p. 35. 
*Santayana, ‘Three Proofs of Real- 


18Realm of Essence, p. 41. 
19Tbid., p. 30. 


B. Essence ann Inruirion 


In the state of absolute skepticism, Santayana contemplates the 
simple datum of intuition—essence.’ The first insight of Santayana 
into essence is that it is an appearance. An essence is an appearance 
only in the sense that its nature is wholly manifest.11 When spirit 
confines itself to the given essence, it withdraws into “the intuition of 
a surface form, without roots, without origin or environment, without 
a seat or a locus; a little universe, an immaterial absolute theme, 
rejoicing merely in its own quality.” ‘? This theme in itself is out of 
all external, adventitious relations. The essence appearing is, there- 
fore, “the last residuum of scepticism and analysis.” ** 

The self-identity of essence enables Santayana to distinguish it from 
every other essence, study it, and hold it fast in his intent. The 
essence is not in the least vague, or distorted, because it is totally 
obvious and self-evidently apparent, manifesting nothing but itself.’ 
The simplicity of the relation between intuition and essence rules out 
any question of mistaken identity or illusion or doubt. Since the 
essence is actually and immediately evident, it cannot be relegated to 
mere presumption and animal faith. The essence appears just as it is 
and cannot appear otherwise.** Thus, there is no fear of intuiting the 
essence other than as it is in reality. The most radical skeptic can find 
honorable rest in the absolutely indubitable essence; he can be satis- 
factorily assured “that any essence or ideal quality of being, which 
he may be intuiting, has just the characters he is finding in it, and 
has them eternally.” ’* Essence. therefore, is the “bedrock of perfect 
certitude.” *” 

An essence is not “a mental state, a sensation . . . or living thought; 
it is not an idea, as this word is understood in British philosophy.” ** 
The essence is not generated by, or dependent for its being on, the 
mind. Unlike an image, the essence is ungenerated, nonpsychical, 
inert, original, an eternity transcending the confines of temporal 
realities.‘® Nor is essence an idea (in the sense indicated above) or a 
sensation. Sensation and intellection which are events in the existential 
order of flux, are active and changeable, whereas essences, which are 
beings of another realm, are inert and unchangeable. Sensations and 
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intellections are successive and unstable states of spirit, while essences 
are stable and simultaneously themselves. Essences, which are ideal 
or logical entities in the realm of essence, subsist independently of the 
realm of existence and the realm of spirit.2” Essence may be consid- 
ered an idea “only in the Platonic or graphic sense of being a theme 

open to consideration.” ** In this case, the essence is said to be “the 
whole of what is actually visible, audible, imaginable, or think- 
able...” 22 Essences, therefore, are not intrinsic parts of the mind or 
of its mental states. They are simply qualities of being.” 


Spirit cognizes essences by “the leap of intuition, from the state of 
the living organism to the consciousness of some essence...” * Ina 
certain sense, this is transitive knowledge; spirit or mind transcends 
itself and intuits essences that are independent of it, not in existence 
(for they do not exist) but in character and identity; the relevance 
of knowledge in this case is absolute, since spirit infallibly intuits the 
essence as it is in itself. There is no fallibility, no risk of error; what- 
ever is true of any essence is true of it always. Intuition of essences, 
therefore, is realistic knowledge.” 


However, Santayana becomes very critical of the transcendence of 
intuitional knowledge. “The aim of intelligence is to know things as 
they are. ..,” 7° not to know essences. The object of transitive knowl- 
edge in the proper and strict sense is not essence but existing things. 
Hence, “knowledge is transitive, so that self-existing things may 
become the chosen objects of a mind that identifies and indicates 
them .. .” *’ Likewise, relevant knowledge pertains primarily to 
existing things: “Knowledge is relevant, so that the thing indicated 
may have at least some of the qualities that the mind attributes to 


20Essays in Critical Realism, p. 180. 27Essays in Critical Realism, p. 168. 

21Realm of Essence, p. 41. 28Tbid. 

22Santayana, “Apologia Pro Mente 29“Titeral and Symbolic Knowledge,” 
Sua,” The Philosophy of George San-  p. 432. 


tayana, Vol. II of “The Library of Living 3°Tbid. 


Philosophers,” ed. Paul A. Schilpp 31Scepticism and Animal _ Faith, 
(Evanston: Northwestern Univ., 1940), pp. 154, 169, 205. 


p. 569. ¢ 82Tbid., p. 167. 
**Scepticism and Animal Faith, p. 92. 33Tbid., p. 262. 
me s2ONS in Critical Realism, p. 183. 84Santayana, The Unknowable, “The 
‘Tbid., p. 183. Herbert Spencer Lecture” (Oxford: The 


*6Santayana, “Literal and Symbolic Clarendon Press, 1923), p. 28. 
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- it.” ** The problem of transcendence and relevance, therefore, now 
shifts beyond essences to existing things. 


C. Coenrrion 


Essential to any solution of the problem of objective knowledge is 
the philosopher’s precise explanation of the meaning of cognition or 
knowledge. In a wide sense, knowledge is the intuition of an 
essence.*” But the infallibility of intuitive knowledge is nothing to 
boast about; “it subsists only because judgment is in abeyance; the 
datum stands for nothing else, and the experience attained is merely 
aesthetic or contemplative.” °° Properly speaking, intuition is not 
knowledge because its object is nonexistent and it has no ulterior 
object.** Intuition of essence is mere fancy and mental sport. Since 
intuition of essence is not properly knowledge, knowledge can never 
lie in an overt comparison of one datum with another datum given at 
the same time; both of these given terms would merely compose a 
complex essence, without the least signification.*? This synthetic 
essence, strictly speaking, is no conclusion in the sense of being true 
or false. “Intuition of itself is intransitive, and having no object other 
than the datum, can be neither true nor false.” *° 
tion of truth or falsity in pure intuition. To limit knowledge to the 
intuition of obvious essences is tantamount to ending knowledge.” 


There is no ques- 


The inescapable problem of error impels Santayana to abandon the 
security of his ivory tower wherein essences are contemplated in- 
fallibly. Santayana descends now into the realm of existents. Knowl- 
edge, properly and strictly speaking, involves a relation of mind to 
existential objects, for “knowledge is knowledge because it has 
compulsory objects that pre-exist.” °° If there is to be significance or 
meaning in knowledge, knowledge must say something of existing 
things. Furthermore, Santayana realizes that if he is to escape 
idealism, the objects of intelligence must not be thoughts or ideas but 
things. Henceforth, real knowledge means knowledge of fact or 
existents. 

Santayana analyzes the nature of cognition further. Knowledge is 
not like eating, for ““we cannot expect to devour and possess what we 
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mean.” ** Nor is knowledge the comparing of two given terms in 
order to find them similar or identical; nor is it intramental or 
internal to experience. “It positively excludes any intuitive possession 
of its object.” °’ If knowledge were to possess its object as intuition 
does its data, knowledge would be robbed of all transitive force or 
value. Consequently, to speak of the intuition of things in transitive 
knowledge is a contradiction in terms. Knowledge is not the posses- 
sion but the reporting of an object; not an inclusion but a pointing 
to an object. “Knowledge is the recognition of something absent; 
it is a salutation, not an embrace.” ** 

Furthermore, knowledge does not involve any strict identity between 
the mind and its object. When knowledge is perfect, the utmost 
approach to identity is “that the full essence of the object and nothing 
more, should be present to the mind.” ** In the case of intuition, 
there is no identity; the mental act and the ideal object are far from 
identical. The absence of identity is even more evident in the case 
of knowledge in the proper sense. If the object is an existent, the 
perception or belief, if adequate, will describe the essence of that object. 
However, the diversity between the mind and the existential object 
amount to the separable existence of each. Identity is out of the ques- 
tion. Furthermore, there is no exigency for identity, because “the 
mind does not come to repeat the world but to celebrate it.” * 
Santayana summarizes the meaning of knowledge in this proposition: 


99 Al 


“Knowledge is faith mediated by symbols. Knowledge is _ belief 


in the not-given-existent through the mediation of symbols. 
D. Invent ann Faitu 


The gap between intuited essences and external things is traversed 
by a leap of knowledge—a leap of intent. The leap of intuition from 
the state of the living organism to the awareness of some essence is 


*°The Life of Reason, Vol. Ill of The “Scepticism and Animal Faith, p. 164. 


Works of George Santayana, p. 69. “Essays in Critical Realism, p. 183. 
"Scepticism and Animal Faith, p. 172. 43Scepticism and Animal Faith 
"The Life of Reason, p. 69. pp. 164-65 
8*“Literal and Symbolic Knowledge,” 44Titeral and Symbolic Knowledge e 

p. 424. p. 443. ; 
“The Works of George Santayana, “The Realms of Being, p. xxiv 

VU, xiii. Faith, p. 


*°Scepticism and Animal Faith, p. 111. 
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fundamental in transitive knowledge but, by itself, insufficient. 
Transitiveness in knowledge has two stages or leaps. The leap of 
intuition must be complemented by “the leap of faith and of action, 
from the symbol actually given in sense or in thought to some ulterior 
existing object.” *? Whereas the naive realist feels that we cross the 
chasm between mind and things in one leap, Santayana has not that 
high acrobatic confidence and feels the need of an extra leap. Thus, 
perception of things is a stretching forth of intent beyond intuition. 
There is nothing impossible about the leap of intent. Each indi- 
vidual is confined at each moment to a limited space and time but 
may be quickened by the influence of things at a distance and may be 
readjusting to them. “For the naturalist there is accordingly no 
paradox in the leap of knowledge other than: the general marvel of 
Because spirit is tethered to 
a material organ, it is obliged to leap in order to reach ulterior objects. 
Even if, perchance, the essence which spirit intuits were actually the 
essence of the external thing, and our knowledge about the essence 
were as complete and accurate as knowledge can possibly be, never- 
theless, this knowledge would remain intransitive unless there 
occurred a leap of intent.** As given essences are the proper objects 
of intuition, so nongiven facts of nature are the proper objects of 


material interaction and animal life.” ** 


intent. 

All knowledge is reducible to faith, for knowledge is one species of 
faith. The presumption that in transitive knowledge spirit or mind 
leaps from an intuited essence to an existing thing is an act of faith. 
Basically, the leap of intent is a leap of faith. Now could spirit leap 
to anything, “unless animal faith first posits external fact” > *° How 
can the mind make any cognitive claim to existents, with only essences 
being given, unless animal faith intervenes > The positing of the 
nongiven thing and the flight of the mind to the nongiven thing 
would be impossible without a preceding and continuing act of animal 
faith. 

Santayana has assurance of nothing save of some given essence, and 
the rest is arbitrary belief. The first object of belief suggested by 
that assurance is “the identity of this essence in various instances and 
im various contexts.” ** That the mind is perusing the same essence, 
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or returning to reconsider it, is a postulate of animal faith. In order 
that the mind may leap from one intuition to another and assert that 
it views the same essence, or has the same intent, spirit must trust to 
animal faith. Even memory, insofar as it is or claims to be knowl- 
edge, is faith in the absent. The skeptical spirit realizes that no 
amount of experience of the whole realm of essence can bring knowl- 
edge of fact but only the dreams and phantoms of essences. If the 
mind is to escape from the prison of its dreams and be better 
informed about its environment, it must instinctively assume and 
animally believe in things.*’7 The intuited essence affords no evidence 
of any existent; only the evidence of faith opens the realm of existence 
to spirit. 

Animal faith originates with action and the demands of action. In 
order that man may react to his material environment, he must make 
an act of belief in things. Faith gives man an assurance that there 
is an object, that he knows its place, and that he may continue to 
testify to its identity. For example, “the bread, for animal faith, is 


the thing I am eating. ... Bread is this substance I can eat and turn 
into my own substance; in seizing and biting it I determine its 
identity and place in nature... .” ** We believe because we act. By 


reason of the interplay of action between the animal and his environ- 
ment, faith is justified. 

Animal faith is a natural response to the material influences which 
act upon the animal psyche. It is an expectation and hope addressed 
to things not seen. Faith is the initial expression of animal vitality 
in the sphere of mind, the first announcement that anything is going 
on. It is involved in any pang of hunger, of fear, or of love. It 
launches the adventure of knowledge. Faith is utterly dogmatic and 
gives no reason why spirit can plunge into the unknown and dis- 
tinguish there hidden realities. In fact, it is so dogmatic and primary 
that it “requires no special philosophical evidence of its validity .. . 
and reason has no competence to defend this faith, because it rests on 


“TEssays in Critical Realism, p. 160. *2The Realm of Matter, Vol. XIV of 
“Scepticism and Animal Faith, p. 84. The Works of George Santayana, p. 344. 
*°The Philosophy of George Santayana, *3Scepticism and Animal Faith, p. 80. 
p. 581. : (Italics mine.) 
5°Scepticism and Animal Faith, S41 bid. pe SL. 
aoe pp. 308-9. “>The Realm of Essence, p. 42. 
*1Literal and Symbolic Knowledge,” A) aie Rik, ls 
p. 436. 
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it.” “ Thus, belief in discourse, belief in experience, belief in sub- 
stance, belief in truth, and belief in spirit are not grounded on a prior 
intuition or judgment; rather, the converse is true—all judgments and 
discourse concerning intuitions are based on those beliefs.*° What- 
ever assurance one has concerning who or what a thing is, this is the 
assurance of animal faith. 


E. Essence anp Cocnirion 


Transitive knowledge of things is not literal. There is literal knowl- 
edge when spirit intuits given essences.*' But transitive knowledge is 
“not true literally, as the fond spirit imagines when it takes some given 
picture . . . for the essence of the world... .” * Things do not have 
any fitness or propensity to be literally known because they are not 
given in intuition. But what is our knowledge if it is not literal ? 
Though the leap of faith or of intent may direct spirit toward a hidden 
object, how can the mind attach significance to that object > How 
can intelligence attain the thing-in-itself which is nongiven, not a 
datum of the intelligence ? 

At this point, Santayana introduces the invaluable role of essence in 
cognition. Essences “are indispensable terms in the perception of 
matters of fact, and render transitive knowledge possible.” °° If there 
were no purely ideal characters present to intuition, yet not existentially 
a part of either the mind or the environment, nothing ulterior could 
ever be imagined, much less truly conceived. The function of essences 
in transitive knowledge is to provide descriptive terms by which we can 
think and speak about the objects we encounter and act upon, or react 
to, in the vicissitudes of life. Essences are vehicular, and carry 
“intelligence by its intent to its objects (objects already selected by 
animal endeavor) and report the objects to the animal mind by their 
appearance.” °* 

But how can essences which do not enter into the constitution of 
things and are external to material objects be a medium in transitive 
knowledge ? °° The verification of essences as descriptions of things is 
rooted in the origin of the essences. “Intuition arises when the inner 
life of the animal, or its contact with external things, is expressed in 
some actual appearance, in some essence given in feeling or thought.” ** 
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The very choice and succession of themes on which intuition shall be 
employed is determined by the psyche and the material circumstances. 
For example, if some material thing called a triangle is placed before 
me at a suitable distance, my eyes and brain will do the rest, and the 
essence dear to Euclid will arise in my mind’s eye.*” For that reason, 
essences may be applied to their occasions because they arise out of 
them and are a part of the total natural event which controls their 
development. Basically, it is the movement of matter—the animal 
psyche’s interaction with external forces—which produces essences in 
their places and makes those essences relevant to existence at all.°* 
Ideas expressive of essences are employed to describe things. The 
idea is “a vehicle in the perception and conception of natural objects, a 
sensuous and logical vehicle quite unlike the efficacious thing. .. .” ”° 
There is no arrest of cognition upon a screen of ideas. “Since the idea 
or image, when taken functionally, is wholly and essentially transitive, 
there is no reason why the idea or image should stop at itself, and thus 
arrest knowledge.” °° Consequently, the idea is not an object—except 
in those sciences that study ideas for their own sake. But foremost, the 
idea is not the end of knowledge but a means to the knowledge of 
things. Insofar as ideas are expressions of essences which arise during 
the interplay of the animal psyche and its material surroundings, these 
ideas may be referred by the mind to existing things. However, 
Santayana is quick to add that ideas “by their origin and function 
express the sensibility and reactions of the human organism, and 
Ideas are applied directly to the movements of the 
animal psyche and only indirectly to material things which are occa- 


»? 61 


nothing else. 


sions giving rise to the ideas. 


F. Symsoric KNowLEDGE 


If the mind is to be self-transcendent and if ideas and images are to 
have a transitive significance, they must not only echo things but also 
serve as signs or symbols for things.” It is not unreasonable to turn 


“Scepticism and Animal Faith, p. 86. 

°8The Realm of Essence, p. 188. 

5°“Literal and Symbolic Knowledge,” 
pp. 437-38. 

S°Tbid., p. 438. 

*\The Realm of Essence, p. 133; cf. 
pp. 345-46, 

®2Scepticism and Animal Faith, p. 82. 
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®8The Realm of Essence, p. 134. 
®4Tbid., p. 123. 
°°The Philosophy of George Santayana, 


. 532, 


°8Scepticism and Animal Faith, p. 183. 
°“’'The Realm of Essence, p. 6. 
SSlOid5 —pwelis: 
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_ to symbolism. Symbolic ideas and images can be ancestrally traced 
back to the interactions of an organism and its material influences; 
they are of transsubjective origin. We not only can but we must turn 
to symbolism. “Poetic license and conventional symbolism” 
compel us to clothe things in the garb of images and ideas. The 
virtue of employing ideas and images as signs or symbols, as sounds 
of the voice are used for words, is that they “may be excellent signs 
for events in the field of action, without in the least resembling 
them... .” “ That a symbolic idea be relevant to the thing, it is not 
necessary that the essence given in discourse should repeat the essence 
embodied in material events—a repetition which is unlikely, super- 
fluous, and incongruous. The diverse status between the idea and its 
object is not an obstacle to signification and relevant knowledge but a 
condition of both. 

Transitive knowledge cannot be literal. Since the being of essences, 
ideas, and images is so ontologically different from the being of exis- 
tents, and since nothing given in intuition exists, it would be self- 
contradictory for transitive knowledge to be literal. Knowledge must 
be symbolical. When faith becomes intelligent, it “perceives that its 
terms are symbolic.” °° It realizes that a leap from essences to things 
would be meaningless and vain, unless essences be understood as 
symbols; it realizes that symbols make transitive knowledge possible. 
Animal faith assumes that a certain essence or idea is “a sign of the 
existence of other phenomena elsewhere, and of their order.” °° In 
virtue of its functional character, the symbol is wholly and essentially 
transitive. Therefore, “animal faith, when it describes in suitable 
symbols . . . the objects encountered in action, is what I call knowl- 
edge.” ®*’ While essences are directly and literally intuited, things 
are indirectly and symbolically known. 

Symbols are arbitrary. When the essence of the color of the sky 
appears to intuition, a different essence immediately follows to de- 
scribe the original intuition; it may be the word blue, but it need not 
be; the Spanish word azud might do just as well.** How much more 
arbitrary is the symbolic essence when it is taken as a sign of a thing. 
The essence given in intuition has nothing in common with the thing 
it signifies, for there is no evidence of existence in the essence and, 
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consequently, no reference to existence contained in the essence. 
Furthermore, the ascription of an essence symbolically to an intended 
object is not determined primarily by the object but by the structure 
and reaction of the animal organism. In brief, symbolic essence and, 
consequently, symbolic ideas have no intrinsic relation to trans- 
subjective objects. 

However, the symbol is not absolutely arbitrary. If it were, then 
the symbolic essence would have no relation whatsoever to an extra- 
mental thing; knowledge would be arrested by symbols, and the 
intellect would be confined by a symbolic idealism. Santayana main- 
tains an external relation between symbols and things. “The bond 
between the individuality of the symbol and its significance is indeed 
an external one, based on an instinctive or a conventional associa- 
tion. . . .” ® When the intellect externally relates the symbolic 
essence to things, its aim is to copy or reproduce “the same system of 
relations in the thing signified.” ” Justification for the external 
reference of symbols to things is founded on intent, faith, and action. 

We cannot know things in their inner nature either totally or 
partially, for the nature of real objects is not open to apprehension. 
Nor will signs or symbols ever lead the mind into the citadel of things. 
“Signs identify their objects for discourse, and show us where to look 
for their undiscovered qualities. Further signs catching other aspects 
of the same object, may help me to lay siege to it from all 
sides... .” ” Signs lead us only as far as the outskirts of the citadel 
of things. The name or spontaneous symbol which we give to the 
thing encountered is the specious essence intuited. To know things 
means simply to name or to symbolize them. 

If the inner core of things is ever to be known by the mind, “it must 
be through sympathetic imagination.” ’” The symbolic ideas and 
images created by the imagination are pregnant with descriptive 
value. “The chief intellectual and aesthetic value of our ideas will 
always come from the creative action of imagination.” ™ Perhaps, 


°°“Literal and Symbolic Knowledge,” (New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1936), 


p. Ete p. 144. 
Tbid., P. 438. “The Realm of Essence, p. 124. 
Scepticism and Animal Faith, p. 107. ‘Tbid., p2133. 
72“Viteral and Symbolic Knowledge,” DING ES oR Moy PBs 
p. 443. ™7The Philosophy of G S 
T8Santayana, The Sense of Beauty p. 497. ae 


78Ibid., p. 525. 
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: 
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by some happy unison between the imagination and its underlying 
psychic states, our symbolic specious essences may signify the actual 
essences of things. In that case, knowledge of existents, without ceas- 
ing to be instinctive faith, will be as complete and adequate as knowl- 
edge can possibly be. The given essence will be the essence of the 
object intended. But so often—and here is the rub—maladaptation 
prevails in the respective movement and rates of change between a 
psyche and its environment. As a result, “the essences revealed 
imaginatively to that psyche are late or early or out of key with the 
march of events, not only outside, but in the residual parts of her 
own life.” 

Santayana concludes that the mind has relevant and_ transitive 
knowledge of its environment. But the fundamental question still 
looms before his skeptical spirit: “Which of the essences conceived 
by the human mind, if any, may be credited with being the absolute 
and intrinsic essences of the natural world...)” ” Santayana 
leaves the final answer to the judgment of natural philosophers. 
Then he adds with his usual skepticism that “while such coincidence 
is possible, all essences whatsoever being open to potential intuition, 


2? 76 


every presumption is against it. Therefore, while sure knowledge 
of the intuited essences, being immediate and intransitive, is not real 
knowledge, real knowledge of transsubjective things, being transitive 


and adventurous, is never sure. 


Il. A Crrrigut or SANTAYANA’s EPISTEMOLOGY 


A. Essence AND EXISTENCE 


The gist of Santayana’s thought, Josiah Royce once said, is “the 


” 17 However, Santayana dis- 


separation of essence from existence. 
claims that metaphysical insight of Royce and affirms that “I do not 
separate the two, I merely distinguish them. It is axiomatic that a 
thing can have no existence if it has no character (essence): only 
things with some character exist.” ’* Santayana also states that the 
realm of essence and the realm of existence are not separate cosmic 
worlds but merely categories distinguished by the find. From such 
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assertions, it would seem that Santayana does not ontologically 
divorce essence and existence but simply distinguishes them. 

Despite Santayana’s protestations to the contrary, Royce seems to be 
right. The totality of Santayana’s philosophy clearly indicates a 
cleavage of essence and existence. Santayana not only distinguishes 
essence and existence but time and time again insists that essences are 
not intrinsic constituents of things, that they do not inhabit existing 
material substances, and that they are simply logical nonexistents.” 
Santayana gives the example of the essences blueness and roundness, 
and adds that they are not intrinsic constitutive parts of the sky, nor 
are they localized in the nerves of the brain. In other words, essences 
are not intrinsic forms assumed by existing material things in their 
journey through the Heraclitean flux of nature. The absence of 
essences from existing material things in Santayana’s philosophy is 
tantamount to an ontological separation of essences from existents. 

Santayana’s comparison of essence and existence implies a meta- 
physical divorce of them. Essence is self-identically what it is and 
hence neither a thing nor an existent. While essence is immutable, 
eternal, and universal, on the other hand existence is temporal, 
mutable, and particular. Existence is a participation of essence; 
existence is a manifestation, exemplification, or realization of 
essence.*° None of these descriptions, as Santayana insists, imply 
that the essence is an intrinsic constituent of the existent. There is 
no intrinsic and mutual relation between essence and existence. 
Santayana’s denial that essence is an intrinsic principle of existent and 
his repudiation of any internal relation between essence and existence 
in material things are equivalent to separating essence and exist- 
ence in things. Only on the presupposition that he separates essence 
and existence can Santayana describe (as he so often does) essence as 
nonexistent. 

Santayana imagines essence to be something absolute and inde- 
pendent of existence, residing in a Platonic realm of being. Since 
essence, prior to any extrinsic relation to existence, subsists apart from 
existence, then essence has its own reality apart from existence alto- 
gether; existence is not necessary to explain the reality of essence. 


“The Realm of Essence, pp. 42, 44; ®°The Realm of Essence, pp. 118-19 
Scepticism and Animal Faith, pp. 82, 85, n. 1. : 
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But Santayana is unreasonable in making essence an independent 
absolute. Apart from the act of existence, essence is nothing—non- 
being; essence itself is in potentiality with respect to the act of 
existing. Essence is real only insofar as it is related to existence and 
needs to receive existence in order to be a being or be something real. 
In material substances, essence of itself is transcendentally related to 
existence, as potency is ordered to act. Of the two distinct and related 
principles of material things—essence and existence—the more ulti- 
mate and the more perfect is the act of existence. The essentialism of 
Santayana overemphasizes the note of essence to the extreme of 
divorcing it from existence and extolling its value over the latter. The 
act of to be or to exist, although it always involves a transcendental 
reference to essence, is the primary reality of being. 

The essentialism of Santayana’s metaphysics is founded on his 
notion of being. In an article entitled ““Some Meanings of the Word 


” 


‘Is’,” Santayana writes that “is” means primarily identity or essence, 
not existence. Furthermore, Santayana says that “of all the meanings 
of the word ‘is’—existence, substance, equivalence, definition, etc.— 
the most radical and proper is that in which I may say of anything 
“isness” pertains principally and 
strictly to that which makes a thing to be what it is, that which gives 


the thing self-identity—essence. Santayana’s essentialism and his 


that it is what it is.” ** Being or 


separation of essence and existence, as they are found in his meta- 
physics, have inescapable and tremendous repercussions in his episte- 
mology; in fact, Royce’s penetrating insight into Santayana’s separa- 
tion of essence and existence logically leads one to expect some sort of 
separatism in the latter’s epistemology. Keeping in mind Santayana’s 
separation of essence and existence, one can see more clearly and 
more critically the unfolding of his theory of knowledge and under- 
stand why he faces insurmountable difficulties. 


B. SKEpricism 


Santayana employs a universal and absolute doubt which would 
paralyze all investigation at the very outset. He doubts all facts and 
principles. However, there are certain things which cannot be 
doubted. How can Santayana ever investigate the validity of knowl- 
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edge if he doubts his own existence ? If Santayana doubts the very 
capacity of the mind to discover truth, then he has dogmatically pre- 
judged the validity of knowledge before investigating it. How can 
Santayana scientifically inquire whether the spontaneous convictions 
he has as a realist—for example, that transsubjective things exist and 
can be known as they really are—are valid, if he entertains a real 
doubt about these spontaneous convictions ? How can Santayana 
rationally hold that essence is absolutely undeniable, unless the essence 
is what it is (the principle of identity) and that the essence cannot be 
and not be under the same formal relation (the principle of contradic- 
tion)? If Santayana were logical, he would assert that he is certain 
about his doubt concerning his own existence, the capacity of his own 
mind, and the principles of contradiction and of identity. Santayana 
doubts these things even while he makes use of them. 

The residual of ultimate skepticism, according to Santayana, is 
essence—the intuition of essence. Whether unwittingly or not, he 
has reflected upon an abstract essence of the mind; beholding no evi- 
dence of existence in the essence, he concludes that essence is not an 
intrinsic principle of existents but that it is nonexistent. It is true 
that an essence reflexively and abstractly considered apart from exist- 
ence does not exist. But simply because essence can be considered 
sparately from existence is no proof that that nonexistent essence is a 
real being apart from the mind. Santayana has no right to trans- 
subjectivise the intuited essence, which is simply the essence reflexively 
viewed by the mind, and make it a being independent of the mind. It 
is invalid to argue from the ideal or logical order to the real order, 
from the intuited essence to the independent reality of that essence. 


C. OssectTiviry 


The realm of essences which Santayana intuits is very similar to 
Plato’s world of ideas or forms. As Plato posited ideas or forms sep- 
arately from the world of phenomena, so Santayana posits essences 
separately from existing things. The principal difference between 
Plato’s world of ideas and Santayana’s world of essence is that the 
former are active and existing while the latter are inert and non- 


“Aristotle, Metaphysics, Bk. 1; chap. 9; 991a, 11-15. 
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existent. The same criticism that Aristotle leveled against the separa- 
tion of Platonic ideas can be justly applied to the separatism of 
Santayanan essences: “For they help in no wise either towards the 
knowledge of the other things (for they are not even the substance of 
these, else they would have been in them), or towards their being, if 
they are not in the particulars which share in them. .. .” ®* Since 
Santayanan essences are not intrinsic constituents of things, they 
cannot intelligibly explain the ontological structure of things and can- 
not lead us to knowledge of things-in-themselves. 

How can the Santayanan essence, which is ontologically and episte- 
mologically divorced from existence, account for objectivity ? What 
assurance can a Platonic realm of nonexisting essences give Santayana 
that the mind is knowing things as they really are ? Since the 
essence in itself is a “pure object” having no intrinsic relation to 
extramental existents, how can the mind, which intuits only essences, 
ever attain existents ? Although Santayana’s essence is not identical 
with an idea in the Cartesian or Lockean sense, nevertheless, 
Santayana’s separation of essence and existence poses the same prob- 
lem set forth by Descartes—the antithesis of mind and things, or, 
in Santayana’s terminology, antithesis of intuited essence and existing 
material things. 

The peculiar critical problem of Santayana originates with his meta- 
physics. As he separates essence and existence in his metaphysics, 
so he logically goes on to separate the object-essence and the existing 
thing in his epistemology. Consequently, the existing thing becomes 
doubly problematical in its concealment behind the object. Severed is 
all contact between the object-essence known by the intellect and the 
transsubjective existent. Santayana fails to realize that, as there is 
both a distinction and relation between essence and existence, so there 
is a clear-cut distinction and an intrinsic, transcendental relation be- 
tween the object-essence and the existing thing. If one thus dis- 
tinguishes the object-essence and the thing without separating them, 
while maintaining their unity, then one can be reasonably assured 
that in attaining the object, he is simultaneously attaining the trans- 
subjective thing-in-itself. 

Santayana’s essentialism cannot sufficiently account for objective 
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knowledge of existents. Since essence alone is intuited, the trans- 
subjective thing is only hypothetical and enigmatic; and, indeed, by 
the principle of economy and Ockham’s razor, it would be better for 
Santayana to pass it by. If the mind intuits only an essence which is 
epistemologically detached from existing things, then no matter how 
many pure object-essences the mind intuits, it never comes any closer 
to the goal of objectivity—knowledge of existents in themselves. If 
the object-essence is not an aspect of an existing thing which is 
known, then it must be an aspect of the thing which knows. In other 
words, if the essence is not a formality of things external to the mind, 
then the only alternative is that it is a formality of the mind. There 
is no such reality as a pure essence, a pure formality neutrally separate 
both from the extramental existent and from the mind. If essence is 
in the last analysis a being of the mind, then Santayana’s realism is 
merely idealism in disguise. 

Santayana is aware that the symbolic essence given in intuition can- 
not be identified with transsubjective existents, ultimately, because 
the symbolic essence is not an intrinsic constituent of things and, 
proximately, because the specious, symbolic essence is not abstracted 
from the actual essence exemplified in things. As a consequence, his 
theory of knowledge faces insurmountable difficulties. How can the 
intellect attain to a knowledge of existing things as they really are, 
if the symbolic essence has no intrinsic relation to the actual essence 
realized in things and if the symbolic essence internally manifests 
itself only and no ulterior object > How can the intellect reach the 
goal of objective knowledge if the transsubjective existent is non- 
given, hidden from the mind ? 

But Santayana is still hopeful. The Santayanan mind essays to 
transcend itself and to traverse the chasm between the symbolic 
essence and the existing thing by a leap of intent. However, this leap 
of intent is irrational, for the intellect has no grounds for making such 
a leap; there is no intrinsic intelligible evidence in the symbolic 
essence which would rationally motivate the intellect to leap to trans- 
subjective existents. Why, then, should the intellect make that jump 
in the first place? There is no sufficient reason either intrinsically in 
the essence or extrinsically in the leap of knowledge itself for 
making such a blind leap. If a blind leap leads a blind intellect, 
then both will fall into the pit of skepticism. 
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Although Santayana abjures idealism, his theory of knowledge faces 
the same obstacle confronting the idealist. He must show that the 
_ external relation which the mind establishes between the symbolic 
essence and the transsubjective existent corresponds with the real 
external relation between the essence in the realm of essence and the 
exemplification of that essence in the realm of matter. Just as the 
idealist can never be certain that his idea corresponds to trans- 
subjective things because only ideas are known (at least according to 
the idealist) and things are unknown, so likewise Santayana can never 
be assured that the external relation between the symbolic essence and 
the transsubjective thing corresponds to the external relation between 
the essence and its exemplification in the existent. The reason is 
obvious. According to Santayana, the symbolic essence alone is 
intuited; and the existent is nongiven, unknown, and hidden. This 
dilemma is as inescapable for Santayana as it is for the idealist. No 
matter how many ideas the idealistic mind begets or contemplates, it 
will always know only ideas and never what is beyond them—trans- 
subjective existents. Likewise, regardless of how many symbolic 
essences are intuited and regardless of how many leaps of intent the 
mind makes, the Santayanan mind still knows only essences. The 
Santayanan mind never attains the transcendent goal of knowledge— 
the thing-in-itself. 

Santayana’s recourse to Lucretian materialism provides no intel- 
ligible evidence to the mind justifying the establishment of a relation 
between the symbolic essence and the essence exemplified in material 
things. How can the interplay of the animal psyche and its mate- 
rial environment help to explain the relation of essence and things? It 
is utterly presumptuous to maintain that the unknown workings of 
animal life and its environment can justify belief in the objectivity of 
a leap of intent. The interactions of the animal psyche and its milieux 
offer only a biological impulse to act mechanically and physiologically 
but no evidence to act intellectually. At most, the interaction of the 
psyche and its surroundings is an occasion; it is in no way a cause of 
the symbolic essence. An occasion is an insufficient reason for 
attributing essences to things from which the essences were in nowise 
derived. Furthermore, Santayana says that ideas “by their origin and 
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function express the sensibility and reactions of the human organism, 
and nothing else,” *? not even the transsubjective existent. In his 
theory of knowledge, therefore, Santayana is radically subjectivistic. 

He overemphasizes the duality of subject and object to the extent of 
ruling out the immediacy of knowledge. It is true that Santayana 
guarantees immediacy in the intuition of essence; but as he himself 
remarks, intuition of essences is merely fanciful and not real knowl- 
edge. Real knowledge concerns existents. However, Santayana’s 
radical dualism of essence and existence results in immediate knowl- 
edge for essences but only mediate knowledge of existents. Real 
knowledge is faith mediated by symbolic essences. Unfortunately, the 
Santayanan mind can give no reason for the faith that it has. It has 
no assurance that its symbols are suitable descriptions of things. 
Doubt, like a sword of Damocles, always overshadows those arbitrary 
symbolic essences and ideas. The mediacy of knowledge in San- 
tayana’s epistemology delivers him bound hand and foot to skepticism. 
Realism, if it is true realism, must be founded on the immediate 
presence of existing things; otherwise, it is idealism in disguise. 
There is no radical dualism between the mind and things, as prevails 
in the epistemology of Descartes and Santayana, no impasse between 
an intuited essence or idea and the ulterior existing things. 

Santayana realizes full well the implications of his skepticism and 
urges us to resign ourselves to its consequences. According to him, 
we should not wish to know things in themselves even if we were 
able.** Existential objects are interesting “for what they do, not for 
what they are; and knowledge of them is significant, not for the 
essence it displays to intuition (beautiful as this may be), but for 
the events it expresses or foreshadows.” ** Most likely it was due to the 
influence of William James, former teacher of Santayana at Harvard 
and pragmatist, that Santayana owes his pragmatic attraction to 
reality. The symbolic essences are given a pragmatic value. “Thus 
the profit of bestowing names on things and of speaking in prose, like 
the profit of being sensible at all to external objects, does not lie in 
revealing the essence of these objects but in expediting action amongst 
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them. Existents concern us insofar as they can affect our lives, 
move us to right action, and give us a true view of our destiny. 
Santayana is justified in stressing the practical value of knowledge of 
existents, but this does not repair the speculative inadequacies and 
imperfections of his theory of knowledge and does not compensate 


for the nugatory value of his symbolic epistemology. Santayana’s 


epistemological quest ends where it began—in skepticism. 
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ETERNAL TRUTHS IN THE THOUGHT 
OF SUAREZ AND DESCARTES 


—Continued 


The first part of this article 
was published in Tar Mopern ScHoouMAN 
for May 1961 (Vol. XXXVIII, No. 4). 


Docrrine oF DESCARTES ON ETERNAL TRUTHS 
AND Tuer RELATION TO GoD 


During the time when Descartes was occupied with the composition 
of the Meditations, there was current the philosophical doctrine of 
Suarez, which located the foundation and the root of eternal truths 
in essence considered as essence, which essence, being in itself true, 
is that to which God’s knowledge is conformed; these eternal truths 
and their foundation in essence as essence, which is not actually 
existent or identical with God, are wholly independent of God. 

One can readily understand why Descartes, being aware of this 
doctrine, was deeply concerned at that time with the relation of the 
eternal and necessary truths to God. In a letter of April 15, 1630, to 
Mersenne, Descartes informed his correspondent that for the previous 
nine months he has worked solely on his metaphysics.*’ He will, he 
says, in his physics treat of many metaphysical questions and particu- 
larly this one—that the mathematical truths—“which you call eternal” 
have been established by God and entirely depend upon Him as do all 
other creatures.°*° 

In the following month Descartes again raises the question of the 
relation of the eternal truths to God and rigorously maintains that 
the eternal truths are true or possible solely because God knows them 
as true or possible. They are not known by God as true independently 
of Him; if men understood the meaning of their words, they would 
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never be able to say without blasphemy that the truth of something 
precedes the knowledge which God has of it. 


In regard to the eternal truths, I say again that they are true or 
possible solely because God knows that they are true or possible. 
They are on the other hand not known by God to be true as 
though they were true independently of Him. And if men 
understood well the meaning of their words, they could not say 
without blasphemy that the truth of something precedes the 
knowledge which God has of it. . . .** 


Historians of philosophy ** have made evident that, in opposition 
to the doctrine or doctrines which maintain the independence of the 
eternal truths from God, Descartes subjected the necessary and 
immutable truths to God; this subjection he effected, first, by the 
twofold doctrine of the absolute identity and unity of God to 
the exclusion even of the distinction of ratio ratiocinata between the 
divine intellect and will, and, secondly, by the doctrine of God’s 
incomprehensible nature. 


Uniry or Gop 


During the time when he was formulating his metaphysics, 
Descartes was concerned with the following problem: Are there not 
some truths whose nature is such that they simply are what they are 
and cannot be other than they are > For example, is not the mathe- 
matical proposition that “four plus four equals eight” a proposition 
which is eternal and necessary, and so cannot be other than it is ? 
Is not the very nature of a triangle such that its three angles are 
necessarily and eternally equal to two right angles > Again, is it not 


absolutely necessary and eternally true that God, if He creates beings, 
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must create them dependent upon Himself > If it is true that such 
propositions are necessarily and eternally true, are not such proposi- 
tions true independently of God ? 

The problem concerning the nature of the eternal and necessary 
truths, with which Descartes was concerned even during the time 
when he was composing his Meditations, is, in truth, that very same 
problem which Suarez had resolved. The nature of such truths, 
according to Suarez, is ultimately found in the doctrine of essence 
considered simply as essence. Essence as such, since it is its own self- 
identity, is as such simply necessary and true. Essences as such are 
within the divine intellect as the objects known and are that. to which 
even God’s intellect is conformed; they are that which they are with- 
in divine thought with the being of being objects and are that which 
they are by reason of the principle that true thought demands that 
there be an object and a reality corresponding to that thought. 

Such objects or real beings or essences, considered as essences, are 
nonexistant; they are simply that which they are; even if one should 
suppose that God were nonexistant, these essences would remain that 
which they are, for the reason that essences so considered are not 
created and as such have no reference to an efficient cause. 

In the letter of April 15, 1630, to Mersenne, Descartes has already 
taken a position in regard to the eternal and immutable truths. To 
say, he maintains, that these truths are independent of God is to speak 
of God as though He were a Jupiter or a Saturn; and to speak thus is 
to subject God to the Styx and to the Fates.*° 

In order, then, to solve the problem of the relationship of the eternal 
and necessary truths to God, Descartes insists that one must approach 
the question in the following manner: I rightly understand that 
nothing can be in any genus of being which does not depend on God. 
I also rightly understand that God could have ordered some things in 
such a way that I could not now know that they could have been other 
than they are. Hence, it would be irrational to doubt of that which 
we rightly understand on account of that which we do not understand 
and also on account of that which we notice ought not to be under- 
stood by us. Thus it must not be thought that the eternal truths 
depend on the human intellect or on other existing things; but it 
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must be maintained that these eternal truths depend on God alone, 
who from eternity as the supreme legis!ator established them.*” 

In order to maintain the dependence of all beings upon God, 
Descartes saw that the relationship between the divine intellect and 
will must be understood in accordance with that truth which we know 
with certainty, that is, there can be nothing in any class of being 
which does not depend on God.** Hence, Descartes formulates the 
doctrine of the absolute unity and identity of the divine intellect and 
will. This identity and unity are such that one can imagine nothing 
which is good or true, nothing which must be believed or done or 
omitted, whose idea would be in the divine intellect prior to the 
divine will’s determination to effect that it be so. Between the opera- 
tion of the divine intellect and will there is no priority of time, or even 
of order, nature, or the so-called distinctio rationis ratiocinatae,** so 
that the idea which God has would impel Him to choose one thing 
rather than another. For example, God did not will to create the 
world in time because He saw by means of an idea in the divine 
intellect that this would be better than if He would create it in 
eternity; nor did God will that the three angles of a triangle be equal 
to two right angles because He knew that it could not be otherwise. 
On the contrary, temporal creation is better than creation from eternity 
because God willed to create the world in time; that the three angles 
of a triangle are equal to two right angles is true and cannot be other 
—this is so because God willed it.*° 

The immutability and eternity of the essences of things and of the 
mathematical truths are not independent of God; such truths are 
immutable and eternal because God willed them to be so and so dis- 
posed them.** 

Objections were made to Descartes’s subjection of the eternal truths 
to the absolute identity of the divine intellect and will. In replying 
to a difficulty proposed by P. Mesland, Descartes in 1644 maintains 
the same position which he had first proposed in 1630. He acknowl- 
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edges that there are contradictions which are so obvious to us that we 
cannot represent them without judging that they are entirely impos- 
sible; for example, the one proposed by P. Mesland “that God can 
make creatures which are not dependent upon Him.” To this 
Descartes replies: 


In order to know the immensity of God’s power, we ourselves 
ought not to represent nor should we conceive any preference or 
priority between His understanding and His will, for the idea 
which we have of God teaches us that in Him there is but one, 
sole act which is wholly simple and pure; in God to see and to 
will are the very same thing.°? 


With this doctrine of God’s absolute unity, it is impossible, as 
Descartes’s adversary had held, that there are essences within the 
divine intellect as objects known and that they are there independently 
of the divine will. 


INCOMPREHENSIBILITY OF Gop 


In addition to the doctrine that God’s nature is wholly one and 
simple; that there is no priority or distinction even of reason between 
the divine intellect and will; that the truth and goodness of things 
which are, are so because God so willed them and thus the eternal 
and immutable truths are dependent upon the simple, sole act which 
flows from the divine nature—in addition to this, Descartes has 
another doctrine on the knowability of the divine nature by means of 
which all beings and truths are subjected wholly to God. 

How is it, Descartes was asked, that God is free and indifferent to 
effect the truth that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two 
right angles? Or, to put the question more generally, how is it that 
God can do that which appears to our intellects to be a simple contra- 
diction? 

In order to understand how this is so, one can readily resolve the 
difficulty, first of all, by considering that the power of God cannot 
have any limits and, secondly, by understanding that our spirit is 
limited.** 

Let us consider the finite knowing spirit of man. I, for example, 
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know that God is the author of all things; I know that the eternal 
truths are something, and, consequently, I know that God is their 
author. I say that I know; I do not say that I conceive this or that 
I comprehend it, for one can know that God is infinite and all-powerful 
even though, since man’s soul is limited, one cannot comprehend or 
conceive it. In like manner, for example, we can touch a mountain 
with our hands, though we cannot encompass it aS we can a tree or 
any like object which does not exceed the extent of our arms. To 
comprehend is to encompass an object with our thought, whereas to 
know it is sufficient to touch the object with our thought.** 

Men are readily deceived in their understanding of God, and most 
of them do not consider God as an infinite and incomprehensible 
being, who alone is the author and the being upon whom all beings 
depend. Men in general in their understanding of God stop at the 
syllables of His name and think that thus they know Him sufficiently 
if they grasp that Dieu is the same as He who is called in Latin Deus 
and is the being who is adored by all men. Those who do not go 
beyond this can readily become atheists; since they perfectly com- 
prehend mathematical truths and do not so comprehend the existence 
of God, it is no wonder that they do not believe that the former depend 
on God. Men should, on the contrary, judge that since God is a cause 
whose power surpasses the limits of the human understanding and 
that since the necessity of these truths does not exceed our under- 
standing and are subject to our comprehension, these truths are 
subject to the incomprehensible power of God.°° 

The proper perspective from which one should consider the eternal 
and immutable truths is from the viewpoint of God’s infinite and 
incomprehensible power. From this perspective one can understand 
why possible beings are possible; from this point of view one can 
understand the nature of actual beings and also the knowledge which 
man can have of possible and of actual beings. Thus, we know that 
our spirit is finite or limited and is of such a nature that it can con- 
ceive as possible the things which God has willed to be possible. 
Our spirit, however, is not of such a nature that it can also conceive 
as possible those things which God could have made possible but | 
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which He has willed to be impossible. God’s power, since it has no 
limits, cannot have been determined by what is contradictory for us. 
What is for us contradictory, God’s power could have made possible. 
On the other hand, what we conceive to be necessary is so because God 
has so willed it; and it is not at all the same to say that God has 
willed something to be necessary as to say that He has necessarily 
willed it.** 

Descartes’s final position on the nature of the relation between God 
and the eternal truths, which is expressed in a letter of 1648 to Arnauld, 
is not only no different from the one which he held in 1630 but is even 
more forceful in its expression. The standpoint he adopts is again 
that of the omnipotent, wholly identical, and incomprehensible 
nature of God. From this standpoint Descartes affirms that it seems 
to him that it must never be said of anything that it is impossible for 
God. Since, he continues, the whole nature of what is true and good 
depends on His omnipotence, I should not even dare to say that God 
cannot make a mountain without a valley or that one plus two does 
not equal three. I merely say that God has implanted in me such 
a mind that I can conceive neither a mountain without a valley nor a 
sum of one and two that is not three. Such are contradictory in my 
conception. °*’ 

With this doctrine of the omnipotent and incomprehensible God, 
Descartes has undermined the position of Suarez, who had held that 
there are eternal truths and possibles which in themselves are true and 
possible and, consequent to their being such as they are, are then 
known by God. With this doctrine of the omnipotent and incom- 
prehensible God, no longer can it be maintained that the possibility 
of creatures is necessary; for the very possibility of creatures, accord- 
ing to Descartes, is dependent upon the incomprehensible God, who, 
as He wills, makes possible what we know as possible. 


Reason FoR DESCARTES’s DocTRINE ON THE NATURE OF GoD 


Why is it that Descartes has adopted such a position in regard to the 
nature of God? In order to explain his thought on this question, 
reasons both intrinsic to his system and those describing the intel- 
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lectual milieu with which Descartes was acquainted have been 
proposed. 

For the reason that almost all explanations proposed for Descartes’s 
position either agree with, or object to, Gilson’s position, we shall 
first of all examine his. In his work, La Liberté chez Descartes et la 
théologie, Professor Gilson finds the explanation for Descartes’s 
doctrine on God’s nature in the concurrence of both intrinsic and 
extrinsic reasons. He describes, first of all, the intrinsic exigencies 
of the system whose goal is the explanation of nature devoid of 
substantial forms and final causes.°* There is, secondly, another 
consideration of the Cartesian system, and this in the light not of its 
intrinsic structure but in that of the philosophical spirit and influence 
of his age. Here Gilson, in contrast with the position maintained in 
this paper—that is, that Suarez is the one who influenced Descartes— 
finds that the Oratorians, Berulle and Gibieuf, were imbued with 
Platonic thought in regard to God’s nature and that these men were in 
close contact with Descartes.*? Gilson concludes from these two 
considerations that one must know both of these viewpoints if one 
would understand the genuine nature of the Cartesian system.*°° 

There are, however, difficulties which stand in the way of admitting 
altogether this explanation for the Cartesian doctrine of God’s absolute 
unity and incomprehensibility. There is, first of all, the difficulty of 
establishing the precise philosophical influence of Berulle on 
Descartes. This Gilson admits.’* 

Secondly, the effect of the thought of Gibieuf on Descartes is no less 
difficult to determine. Descartes himself makes clear that his own 
formulation of the doctrine about God’s nature as wholly one and 


*8Gilson, La Liberté chez Descartes et tere philosophique . . . la réponse de 
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incomprehensible preceded his acquaintance with the work of Gibieuf, 
De Libertate Dei et Creaturae. The impossibility of this influence on 
the thought of Descartes Gilson admits.?” 
Hence, Gilson finds that the sole influence of Gibieuf on Descartes 
is one in which these two men personally exchanged philosophical 
viewpoints; Baillet informs us that they were friends,’®** and one can 
suppose that more that once Descartes joined the philosophical dis- 
cussions of the Oratorians.’** It is along such a form of argument 
that Gilson proceeds.*** 

It is in the correspondence of these two men that Gilson finds the 
most precise information of the philosophical influence of Gibieuf on 
Descartes’s doctrine of God. On this point he affirms that 


Descartes’s correspondence makes clear to us not only that he 
was in contact with Gibieuf from 1626 to 1628 but also that these 
contacts were intimate, and particularly—a point of capital 
importance—they were of a philosophical nature. ... The reply 
of Descartes is especially significant. After having thanked 
Gibieuf for being mindful of him, Descartes reminds him that 
he had promised to correct a small philosophical treatise and 
also, in a purely polite formula, to give it the final touches. It 
is certain then that Gibieuf had been the confidant of Descartes’s 
philosophical projects and that he was well aware of his Meta- 
physical Meditations.’°° 


Before one can assent even to the personal philosophical influence of 
Gibieuf on Descartes, some historical data must be noted. On 
July 18, 1629, Descartes wrote to Gibieuf and informed him that he 
has begun a small treatise; when it is finished, and this will take two 
or three years, he will send it to Gibieuf to correct, as Gibieuf had 
promised that he would do.’*’ Most likely this treatise mentioned by 
Descartes is the future Meditations, for the reason that in a letter to 
Mersenne on April 15, 1630, Descartes says that, for the first nine 
months he was in Holland, preoccupation with his metaphysics was 
his sole concern.*°® 

But even granted that the work mentioned in the letter to Gibieuf 
was the Meditations, can one conclude from this that Gibieuf was 
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Descartes’s confidant and well aware of the latter’s philosophical 
ventures? 
Before one can admit the personal influence of Gibieuf on Descartes, 


First, the letter of Descartes to 
109 


one must evaluate the following data. 
Gibieuf solely informs the latter that he has begun his metaphysics. 
This letter, secondly, is the only one which we possess from Descartes 
to Gibieuf prior to the definitive statements of Descartes on the 
Thirdly, by April, 1630, Descartes has formulated 
in this 


nature of God.*® 
his doctrine on the eternal truths and their relation to God; 
letter of April, 1630, Descartes makes amply clear the two charac- 
teristics of his understanding of God’s nature; that is, God’s absolute 
unity and incomprehensibility. Therefore, other than the one letter 
to Gibieuf we have no-data whatever by which we can affirm that 
from July of 1629 to April of 1630 (the time during which, as his 
correspondence with Mersenne makes clear, Descartes formulated his 
doctrine on God’s nature) there was any contact between Descartes 
and Gibieuf. It seems, then, that one concludes too much in affirm- 
ing that Gibieuf was the confidant of Descartes’s philosophical progress 
—and this simply on the basis of the one, sole letter which contains no 
philosophical content. | 

Again, before one can grant the personal influence of Gibieuf on 
Descartes, one must take into account the affirmation of Descartes that 
he was unaware of Gibieuf’s work, De Libertate Dei et Creaturae. In 
a letter to Mersenne Descartes expresses genuine surprise that Gibieuf 
had written such a work on God’s liberty; his knowledge of the con- 
tents of the work is solely that of which Mersenne had informed him. 
In the light of the account of the work by Mersenne, Descartes is 
delighted that they both hold the same doctrine; thus, he is assured 
that his opinions are not so extraordinary that some well-qualified 
men have not held like ones. In the reaction of Descartes to the posi- 
tion of Gibieuf there is, however, not only no indication of any close 


philosophical association, but there is a clear manifestation of 
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_ Descartes’s surprise that Gibieuf was engaged on any such work.?! 


In regard to the influence of Berulle and Gibieuf on Descartes, it can 
be established that Descartes was personally acquainted with these 
Oratorians, that Berulle was Descartes’s confessor *” and encouraged 
him to undertake the task of formulating his philosophy; it is also 
true that both of these men hold doctrines on the nature of God 
which maintain the essentials of Descartes’s position."** There is, 
however, so far as I have been able to discover, no data by means of 
which one may affirm any decisive influence of these Oratorians on 
the Cartesian position in regard to the divine nature. 


Must one, then, adopt the hypothesis that the doctrine of Descartes 
is sufficiently explained by the intrinsic logical demands of the system; 
that is to say, the sole and sufficient reason for Descartes’s doctrine on 
God’s nature is that, in order to explain nature solely by efficient 
causality and in order to eliminate substantial forms and final cause, 
Descartes must of necessity eliminate finality within God? In order to 
do this, one must reject any distinction whatsoever between the divine 
intellect and will. Is this a sufficient explanation for the Cartesian 
position? 

In order to understand why it was that Descartes adopted his philo- 
sophica] position in regard to God’s nature, one must begin at that 
point which Descartes himself indicates as the point from which he 
began. That point is the currently maintained philosophical position 
that essences as such are what they are of themselves; as such, they 
are prior to the knowledge which God has of them, and to that extent 
they are independent of God; such essences are, moreover, wholly 
independent of God’s will. 

The problem of eternal truths with which Descartes was concerned 
during the time when he was formulating his doctrine on God’s 
nature is in truth the Suarezian doctrine of the being of being objects 
within, and other than, the divine intellect. These essences or pos- 
sibles which are simply themselves are from eternity within God, 
though they are not God. They are as multiple as essences or possibles 
are intelligible. These essences considered simply as essences are 
those beings of being objects to which even the divine intellect is con- 
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formed and which as such are prior to, and independent of, the 
divine will. 

The principle which lies at the root of this doctrine of the reality 
of essences considered as essences, which essences as such are other 
than essences considered as existing in things or in an intellect, is that 
being is as it is intelligible. 

The paradoxical position to which one is here led is that Descartes, 
though he is in opposition to Suarez, has himself maintained the same 
principle upon which Suarez’s doctrine rests. Descartes has asserted 
that when we say that something is contained in the nature or in the 
concept of a thing, then this is the same as to say that it is true of the 
thing.* Again, he explicitly affirms that the argument from knowl- 
edge to existence is quite valid, for it is impossible to know anything 
unless it really is as we know it.”’® 

The problem, then, in the explanation of Descartes’s position on the 
relation of the eternal truths to the nature of God is to make clear 
how, in beginning with the principle that being is as it is intelligible, 
one can eliminate that doctrine of eternal truths which rests on the 
very same principle. 

The explanation which is offered here for the Cartesian position is 
the following. If one adopts as his principle that being is as it is 
conceivably intelligible, one can proceed in one of two directions. 
The first of these is that one can insist that everything that is, is being 
and consequently intelligible. On this supposition everything that is, 
is essentially multiple, for intelligibility which is being demands in 
reality something which corresponds to that which is conceived. Since 
intelligibility is essentially multiple, being and reality are essentially 
multiple. It is thus impossible that any being be one; the best that 
can be said of any being is that it is a whole whose various intelligibles 
or forms are finally and somehow terminated so that they can be 
denominated a “this”; in a philosophical explanation which proceeds 
in this manner there is no being which is one. 

There is, however, a second direction open to a philosophy which 
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maintains the principle that being is as it is intelligible. A con- 
temporary historian of philosophy describes this direction in the 
following way: 


If being is as it is intelligible, and if it is diversely and deter- 
minately intelligible, why then being is primarily diverse, 
determinate and many . . . the intelligible character of being 
makes radically impossible the identification of being and 
unity. . . . For the intelligibility of being, indeed the intel- 
ligibility which is being is primarily determinate and diverse. 
The diversity which is essential to being is also not only the 
cause of the isolation of unity from being but the measure of its 
meaning. It is the very meaning of the one of Plotinus that it is 
above being in order to save itself from the plural determinate- 
ness of being; but it is the misfortune of the Plotinian one that 
the same indeterminateness which saves it from plurality also 
empties it of intelligibility. A barren unity whose eminence 
over being is also an isolation from the intelligibility of being: 
behold the paradoxical fate of the highest Plotinian divinity.*”’ 


In a manner somewhat like this, one finds the deepest meaning and 
a partial explanation for Descartes’s doctrine on the relation of the 
eternal truths to the divine nature. 

If a philosopher holds that being is as it is intelligible, the second 
path which lies open to him is, first of all, to destroy that root within 
God which allows of multiplicity and which allows essences in them- 
selves to possess any sort of selfhood, any eternal, necessary self- 
identity, or grants them any otherness from God. That root from 
which multiplicity and the independence of essences from God arises 
is that distinction of reason between the divine intellect and the divine 
will. Hence, Descartes maintains that in God there is no distinction 
whatsoever between the divine intellect and will. Thus, the doctrine 
of the absolute identity and unity of God is the first step of Descartes 
in his elimination from God of the root from which arises intelligibility 
and independence of essences from God. This is Descartes’s first move 
to overcome and to supplant the doctrine of Suarez. 

Along this same path Descartes’s second step is to destroy the very 
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principle which allows essences or possibles as such any eternal other- 
ness or independence from God. The principle that being is as it is 
intelligible may be applicable to creatures or limited beings in their 
understanding of other finite or limited beings, but the being of God 
is an incomprehensible being. In order to maintain God’s complete 
supremacy over all beings, one may adopt a procedure parallel to 


that which a modern historian has described: 


If the Idea [of Plato] is because it is one, being is because it is 
one. In other words, each and every “really real” is a “being 
that is one” or a “one that is”. 
to us as a compound of both being and one. 
but is made up of two parts. ... It thus appears that even the 
simplest of all Ideas not only is not one, but includes a virtually 


Now, this “one that is” appears 
It is not simple, 


infinite multiplicity. Of course, there is a way out of this maze; 
it is to consider the one itself in itself, no longer as being, but 
merely as one. Only, if we do so, it becomes true to say that 
the one is other than being, consequently that the one is 


not 118 


In somewhat the same manner, Descartes must stress those divine 
attributes which, although they do not remove God from the realm of 
being, nevertheless remove Him as far as possible from the intel- 
ligibility which being is. Thus, one understands why Descartes 
stresses the incomprehensibility and the infinity of God’s nature. 

Since Descartes has opted to avoid the autonomism of essences 
within, and other than, the divine intellect, the intrinsic logic of a 
Platonic form of thought led him to choose both unity and indistinc- 
tion in opposition to the intelligibility of essences and the incom- 
prehensible nature of God in opposition to the intelligibility which 
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explanation within Descartes’s thought for his doctrine on the 
nature of God. 

In order to explain adequately these two positions in regard to the 
nature of God, one must, in order to do justice to the texts of 
Descartes,"” insist upon the importance of the philosophical doctrine 
of Suarez to which Descartes took serious objection. It was in order 
to undermine and to supplant Suarez’s position that Descartes adopted 
the two positions on the unity and the incomprehensibility of God. 
The absolute unity of God makes it impossible that there be any truth 
or essence or possible which is in any way independent of God, 
whereas all necessity and possibility are subjected to the incompre- 
hensible nature of God. 

This explanation for the doctrine of Descartes should, we think, be 
added to the solution proposed by Henri Gouhier. He has maintained 
that the doctrine of eternal truths in Descartes’s system arises from 
the concurrence of two separate sources: the correct understanding 
of the omnipotence of God as this is explained in the Cartesian meta- 
physics, and, secondly, the rejection of final causes from the Cartesian 
physics. From the union of these two, Gouhier says, there is derived 
Descartes’s doctrine of eternal truths.’*° 

E. Gilson in a review of Gouhier’s work agrees that research into 
both metaphysics and physics is such that these two are indissociable 
in Descartes’s thought. The diverse parts of the Cartesian system are 
the result of an organic growth. Gilson claims that Gouhier’s proof 
in this regard is definitive.’ 

Gouhier does provide us with a definitive result; perhaps, however, 
the historical and doctrinal formulation of Descartes’s position on the 
eternal truths is yet more complex. The doctrine of Suarez on 
the objective being of the eternal truths plays no small role in the 
explanation of one reason why Descartes so formulated his position on 
the nature of God. Without an understanding of Suarez’s doctrine 
on this question, one cannot explain why it was that Descartes was 
even concerned with eternal truths. 

Parallel with Descartes’s concern for eliminating from physics 
finality ?? and substantial forms,’*® one can, in the light of Suarez’s 
extreme position on the nature of eternal truths, understand Descartes’s 
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like concern with the elimination of all distinction between the divine 
intellect and the divine will, and his consequent stress on the 
divine attributes of omnipotence, infinity, immensity, and incompre- 
hensibility. Thus, too, one can understand that in the Cartesian sys- 
tem there is no being whatsoever that is true or good and that is in 
any way independent of God, that there is nothing which is simply 
and universally good save that which the wholly one and incompre- 
hensible God wills to be so. Thus, too, it is readily understandable 
that there is no truth whatsoever which is other than God that is 
absolutely necessary.’”* 

Suarez’s doctrine, then, on the objective being of the eternal truths 
must be added to the complicated historical and doctrinal formulation 
of the Cartesian theory of the divine nature and of the nature of the 
eternal truths. 
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objects of the divine intellect which are 
eternally and necessarily their own self- 
identity and are independent of God’s 
intellect and will. 
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The case of an injured German veteran of World War I, reported by 
Gelb and Goldstein in 1919,‘ should prove interesting to Scholastic 
philosophers besides me, who have been educated in the view that 
sight does not directly grasp the third-dimensional side of things but 
instead “perceives” it only mediately by way of a more or less com- 
plicated association of visual images and presentations with tactual 
ones, these latter reports of the sense of touch providing the only 
genuine contact with the voluminosity of depth factor in things. As 
Father Klubertanz in his impressive text in the philosophy of human 
nature puts this familiar view, “visual space is not of itself three- 
dimensional,” mainly, he goes on to argue, because retinal images 
can have no more than two dimensions; but, he writes, “space as 
acquired by touch can be three-dimensional, for our hand can grasp 
a small object.” Therefore, sight comes “to perceive” objects in 
depth entirely through an association with tactual report.” But, 
according to David Katz in Der Aufbau der Tastwelt,’ the case we are 
about to describe has now made it well nigh impossible, for psychol- 
ogists and philosophers alike, any longer to hold the Berkeleyan posi- 
tion (which is, of course, in essence and in most of its details, 
identical with the view under discussion) * because it purportedly 
presents compelling evidence that any tactual space at all is exceed- 
ingly dubious and that without visual data any awareness of depth or 
spatial location is scarcely possible. A startling claim, to say the least! 
Let us examine the case, then, in its more important particulars, to 
determine whether we find ourselves forced to share Katz’s opinion. 
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The injured German veteran was a former miner, twenty-four years 
old, who had been wounded by shrapnel in the back of the head. 
This resulted in damage to the occipital lobe and very probably to the 
left side of the cerebellum also. In any event, the extraordinary 
result of this injury was that he became “psychically blind,” while at 
the same time, apparently, the sense of touch remained essentially 
intact. Psychical blindness is a condition in which there is a total 
absence of visual memory-images, a condition in which, for example, 
one is unable to remember something just seen or to conjure up a 
memory-picture of the visible appearance of a well-known friend in his 
absence. This circumstance in the patient’s case plus the fact that 
his tactual capacity remained basically in sound working order consti- 
tutes its exceptional value for the problem at hand since the evidence 
presented by the authors is overwhelming that, when the patient closed 
his eyes, he had absolutely no spatial (that is, third-dimensional) 
awareness whatsoever. The necessary inference, as the authors them- 
selves interpret it, would seem to be this: “(1) Spatial qualities are 
not among those grasped by the sense of touch, as such. We do not 
arrive at spatial images by means of the sense of touch by itself. 
(2) Spatiality becomes part of the tactual sensation only by way of 
visual representations; 
The underlying assumption, of course, is that only 
sight and touch enable us, in any precise and fully dependable way, 
to locate objects in space beyond us, the other senses being decidedly 
inferior, if not totally inadequate, in this regard. This is an assump- 
tion with which few would be disposed to quarrel. Therefore, if the 
sense of touch is functioning normally and there is a complete 
absence of spatial awareness in a psychically-blind person when the 
eyes are closed and an object is handled, the conclusion seems un- 
avoidable that touch by itself cannot focus and take possession of the 
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third-dimensionality of things and that actual sight or visual 
representations are necessary. 


The force of the authors’ analysis (if indeed it has any force) can be 
felt by the reader, I believe, only after three questions have been 
successfully answered. (1) What allows us to think that the patient 
had no third-dimensional representations when his eyes were closed? 
(2) What evidence is there that he was psychically blind? (3) How 
can we be sure that his sense of touch was not profoundly disturbed 
by his head injury? We shall consider these in the inverse order 
of their presentation. 


Obviously, a satisfactory answer to the third question is imperative, 
if the argument is to get under way at all, for if there is any possibility 
of doubt whether the patient’s tactual sensitivity had been impaired 
by the occipital lesion, any findings whatsoever in regard to the first 
question become completely ambiguous and fail altogether, of course, 
as evidence to establish the desired conclusion. The answer the 
authors give to it, therefore, is of supreme importance. It is as 
follows: 


The usual sensitivity tests showed that the specific qualities of 
skin-perceptiveness (pressure, pain, temperature), as well as the 
kinesthetic sensations (muscular feelings, feelings in the tendons 
and joints), were, as such, essentially intact, although they 
seemed, in comparison with normal reactions, to be somewhat 
diminished over the entire body. The supposed tactual sense 
of spatial location and orientation in the patient and his ability 
to specify the location of a member, as well as the direction and 
‘scope of a movement, passively executed (with one of his mem- 
bers), proved to have been, on the contrary, very considerably 
affected.° 


The authors insist, however, that these abnormalities in the sense of 
touch were due absolutely to no organic disorders in that sense 
faculty but rather to the injuries which the patient had sustained to 
the sense of sight. 

First of all, what is their evidence that the tactual apparatus was 
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fundamentally undamaged? (1) When an object was placed in the 
patient’s hand, he had no difficulty determining whether it was warm 
or cold, sharp or blunt, rough or smooth, flexible, soft, or hard; and 
he could tell, simply by the feel of it, whether it was made of wood, 
iron, cloth, rubber, and so on. And he could recognize, by touch 
alone, articles which he had handled immediately before, even though 
they were altogether unfamiliar to him and could not be identified 
by him; that is, he was unaware what kind of objects they were or 
what their use was. (2) The patient attained an astonishing effi- 
ciency in a new trade. Because of his brain injury and the extreme 
damage suffered to his sight, the patient had to train himself for a new 
line of work, that of a portfolio-maker, an occupation requiring a great 
deal of precision in the making of measurements and a fairly well- 
developed sense of form and contour. It seems clear, when one takes 
into consideration the exceedingly defective eyesight of the patient (we 
shall describe it in detail in connection with our second question, the 
one concerning the psychical blindness of the patient), that he had 
to rely on his sense of touch much more than the usual portfolio-maker 
and that consequently that faculty was most probably more sensitive 
to shape and size than that of a person with normal vision. And so 
the authors conclude: 


The conduct of the patient in his every-day life and in his work, 
even more than the foregoing facts [mentioned above under 1], 
leave positively no room for doubt that the sense of touch, in the 
ordinary sense of the word, was unaffected; or, to put the same 
thing in physiological terms, that the performance-capacity of 
the tactual apparatus, from the periphery up to the tactual centers 
in the brain,—that is, from one end to the other—was un- 
impaired.’ 


If the argument is accepted as essentially sound up to this point, it 
remains for us to consider whether the patient’s difficulties in orienting 
himself spatially and in locating objects in space with the sense of 
touch can be explained by his defective visual condition. But before 
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we can do this, we must first find answers to our original questions 1 
and 2; then we shall perhaps be in a position to provide something 
like a complete answer to the question at hand. 


In what ways, then, did the patient’s psychical blindness manifest 
itself? He could not see objects as unified, self-contained, and 
organized figures, as a person does with normal vision, The mean- 
ing of this, as we shall see, is that he had no fund of visual memory- 
images of objects as objects; and, therefore, he could not recognize 
even long-familiar things upon seeing them again. Instead, he 
constantly became lost in parts and components of them, confused 
some of their details with those of neighboring objects, and so on, 
unless he were allowed time to “trace” the object in question through 
minute movements of the head and hands and in this way to discover 
its contours.* According to his own testimony,’ he never actually 
saw things as shaped but only as generally amorphous “blots” of color 
of a more or less indefinite size; at their edges they slipped pretty 
much out of focus altogether. But by the tracing procedure, he could, 
in a strange obviously kinesthetic manner, find the unseen form; 
could piece, as it were, the jumbled mass together into an organized 
whole and then recognize it as a man or a triangle or whatever it 
turned out to be. If, however, the figure to be discerned were com- 
plicated, composed of several interlocking subfigures, and so on, even 
the tracing process failed him, and he could not focus even relatively 
simple shapes among its parts. This meant, concretely, that the 
patient could not read at all without making writing-like movements 
of the head or body, became easily confused by “hasher marks” 
inserted between hand-written words and thus confused the mark for 
one of the letters, and could recognize a simple straight line or a 


curved one only by tracing it. 


The patient himself denied that he had any visual imagery at all; 
and there was ample evidence of the following sort to corroborate him. 
After a conversation with another man, he was able to recount prac- 
tically everything that had been said but could not describe at all what 
the other man looked like. Nor could he call up memory-pictures of 
close friends or relatives.’° In short, both his own declarations and 
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his figural blindness, when he looked at objects, seem to present un-~ 


deniable evidence that he had simply no visual memory at all. He was 
oblivious of the form of the object actually being viewed, precisely 
because he could not assign it to a visual shape, already learned and 
held in visual memory, as persons of normal vision do. He could not 
recognize it; he was absolutely unfamiliar with it because he had no 
visual memory at all. Therefore, his only recourse was to learn the 
shape all over again for each new visual experience of the same 
individual object or type of object; and this he could do only by going 
over its mass with the tracing procedure.” Then he might finally 
recognize it, apparently by combining the visual blot, actually being 
seen, with tactual feelings in the head or body accompanying the 
tracing movements. This would mean, it can readily be seen, that, 
again, for each new visual experience the tracing motions would have 
to be repeated because of the absence of visual imagery. 

As one would surmise, the procedure, however, could be repeated 
with the same object or with the same type of object often enough, 
so that the corresponding visual blots and the merest beginning of the 
tracing movement would provide clues as to the actual shape, which 
the patient then immediately could determine by a kind of inference. 
Men, trees, automobiles, houses, and so on—objects continually con- 
fronted in everyday life—had each its characteristic blot-appearance 
and became easily recognizable, at the very beginning of tracing, by 
an inference as to what each was. Dice, for example, he inferred from 
black dots on a white surface. He evidently could not actually see the 
corners of these objects, but their size and the dots gave them away. 
And the authors give numerous instances of calculated guessing on the 
patient’s part to show how large a role it played in his process of 
readapting himself and how proficient he became at it.’? Often he 
seems even to have been able to guess correctly, without the tracing 
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motions, solely on the basis of qualitative differences among the blot- 
like things which appeared in his visual experience. 


Perhaps the very important question—What is, then, exactly the 
role of kinesthetic sensations in the patient’s ability to recognize forms 
and shapes by means of the tracing movements when he is actually 
looking at things?—has now been raised in the reader’s mind and in 
the following form. If the patient can perceive figure kinesthetically 
when he cannot perceive it visually, then, it would seem, the sense of 
touch has immediate contact with the spatial aspects of things in 
independence of visual representations, at least in regard to two 
dimensions, and, as we shall see, even this much spatial awareness on 
the part of unaided touch is denied by the authors. How, then, do 
the kinesthetic sensations function in all this? The authors set about 
answering this fundamental question through a detailed investigation 
of the patient’s ability, tactually, (1) to perceive figure and (2) to 
locate objects in space, with his eyes closed (or turned away from the 
object concerned). Quite naturally, they make the investigation, 
first, by prohibiting the patient from making any movements at all 
and then, later, by repeating it and allowing the patient to move 
in any way he wanted to. 


When the patient was not allowed to move his body in any way at 
all, the following striking results occurred. He could be touched on 
any part of his body and was totally unable to tell where, although he 
was perfectly aware that he had been touched somewhere.** When 
the two points of a compass were touched to his body simultaneously, 
he was altogether oblivious that he had been touched in two places. 
The same result followed when he was touched on the arm and the 
thigh, at the same time, by the experimenter’s two index fingers.” 
Nor could he determine whether he had been touched by a sharp or 
a blunt object, unless he were jabbed so that he felt pain. He could 
not, for example, distinguish the head from the point of a nail when 
he was not pricked by the experimenter. From the qualitatively 
unique sensation accompanying a jab, he could, however, infer that 
he had been touched by something sharp.’* He did not know whether 
he was standing, sitting, of lying down; ** and when an arm was 
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moved (passively by the experimenter) from one side of his body to 
the other, he was unaware what member was moved or where, 
although again he knew that he had felt a movement somewhere in 
his body.*” The authors’ conclusion then is that, with eyes closed and 
with body completely still, the patient, by means of the sense of touch, 
could not locate himself or the various parts of his body in space, 
could not locate touches or movements executed on his body, and had 
no genuine awareness of the shape of objects which touched him or 
which he held in his hand.'* He could, however, guess sometimes 
the figure and shape of an object if contact with it were accompanied 
by qualitatively unique tactual sensations, as in the case of the jab 
with the sharp end of a nail. 

The accomplishments of the patient with eyes closed but allowed 
to move about as he pleased were considerably more interesting. 
Under these new conditions, he could solve the problems just men- 
tioned; but, the authors insist, the evidence is unequivocal that he 
did so by means of purely reflex actions; that is, in an altogether 
mechanical way, without any tactual perception of spatial relations, 
or by means of qualitatively conditioned inferences, like the one just 
given, again without any authentic tactual awareness of properly 
spatial characteristics. The device he invariably used in all this was 
apparently to avail himself of qualitatively different tactual sensations, 
associated either with the objects he handled or with strange, palpitat- 
ing movements in all the parts of his body. By means of the former, 
he recognized the forms and shapes of things given him; by means 
of the latter, he located-the members of his body and the stimuli 
applied to them. 


Let us first examine the latter procedure, which is indeed the more 
astonishing. How, then, did the patient, with closed eyes but at 
liberty to move at will, locate the touching of a stick to, say, the upper 
part of his left foot? First of all, he set up a network of presumably 
minute skin tremors all over his body. Then he allowed all of these 
gradually to stop, except those on the left foot itself. His hand, then, 
shot out, in an abrupt, reflex-like movement to his foot, groped around 
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it, apparently in an aimless fashion, and finally contacted the stick 
there.’” Now, how should this bizarre procedure be interpreted, 
according to the authors? In the following way: The patient quite 
obviously localized in some kind of essentially mechanical manner, 
very much like the way babies do before they have learned effective 
automatic responses to skin stimuli and irritants, and very much un- 
like the behavior of normal adults, when, for example, they grab after 
a twinge in the shoulder or brush a mosquito off the knee. Babies 
(and frequently the congenitally blind) require a similar, relatively- 
extended period of time for localization because they, too, need the 
skin palpitations to perform the task,?? whereas normal adults, of 
course, do the thing instantly and without any tremors. The reason 
is that the normal adult has at least a vague, map-like, visual 
representation of his entire body at his disposal, which enables him 
to orient himself instantly in regard to tactile stimulations anywhere 
on his body. He does not need to make use of any such clumsy, time- 
consuming, mechanical processes like the patient’s. That, as a matter 
of fact, we do use visual representations of parts of the body when we 
try to locate them in thought or actually reach for them would seem 
to be verified in our own immediate experience—when, for example, 
we feel an insect crawling over the hand and are actually aware, that 
is, that the tickling sensation is there and not on the shoulder or leg, 
we seem to see, mentally, at least an obscure picture of that part of our 
anatomy. Katz and many other psychologists whom he refers to in 
this connection are in substantial agreement with the authors on this 
point.”* The patient pretty clearly, then, had no unified awareness of 
body-space, had no workable representation of the way his body was 
spread out in space as a whole, visual, tactual, or otherwise; if he 
had, he obviously would not have had to use the strange procedure 
just described—on the assumption, of course, that his tactual 
apparatus was organically intact. Add to this the established fact that 
the patient was psychically blind—that is, had no visual representa- 
tions at all, no visual memory—and the inference seems unavoidable 
that his tactual sense, still essentially in good working order but un- 
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aided by the sense of sight, provides him no representation or aware- 
ness of body-space, as such, at all. 

It is, however, equally clear that he could localize, if only in this 
clumsy way, by means of the sense of touch alone. How is this 
explained? By the kinesthetic sensations accompanying the minute skin 
tremors, which, according to the authors, are qualitatively different in 
each part of the body.” The patient sets up the palpitations, first, all 
over the body in order to release these kinesthetic sensations in all his 
members; that is, wherever the stick might be. He locates the stick 
pressing against his foot by feeling apparently a kind of resistance to 
the tremors there, which manifests its presence through a quality 
change in the kinesthetic sensations at that point; and associated with 
such quality changes are reflex actions, like the darting-out movement 
of his hand to the spot affected. Once arrived in the area of stimula- 
tion, the hand simply moves aimlessly about until the feeling of 
pressure is relieved when contact is made with the stick and it is 
moved off the foot. The authors stress that the whole process is done 
automatically and that the patient would not actually know where 
his foot was, would have no genuinely spatially-colored sensations, 
and would register consciously only the feeling of pressure itself, not 
its location. The tie between its location, as mediated by the change 
in the kinesthetic sensations for that part of the body, and the move- 
ment of the hand to that area would be a purely mechanical one, very 
similar to the reflex actions of a sleeping person who brushes away 
insects from his body without any conscious awareness of their 
presence.** And the nub of their argument is that, if the patient had 
had any authentic spatial perception, the clearly mechanical procedure 
which he used would have been superfluous. 

Perhaps some further examples of the patient’s behavior will lend 
more support to the authors’ view. When the patient was asked to 
locate, with his eyes closed, the position of his arm in reference to his 
body, after it had been stretched out horizontally (at right angles) to 
his torso by the experimenter, he was utterly unable to do so without 
performing certain pendulum-like motions, first, with his entire body. 
What he was trying to do seemed obviously to avail himself again 
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of definite kinesthetic sensations which would be nuanced in a dis- 
tinctive, recognizable way, similar to the feeling of pressure just men- 
tioned. Compelling evidence of this was the remarkable fact that he 
could locate members only when they were placed in qualitatively 
unique positions,** like the one under consideration, positions which 
would be accompanied by markedly different kinesthetic sensations. 
For example, in the present case, the patient could locate inferentially 
his upper arm in reference to his torso, because to raise it further 
required a definite added expenditure of energy; he could locate his 
lower arm in relation to his upper arm by the fact that it was already 
straightened out as far as it would go; and he could locate the posi- 
tion of his body as a whole in space by the feeling of pressure on his 
buttocks and feet (he was sitting upright in a chair). It was for this 
reason that he performed the various motions we have just mentioned, 
and in a serial order. He had no awareness of a spatial whole, the 
over-all spatial layout of his body, and therefore had to fall back on a 
process of adding together qualitatively different kinesthetic sensations. 
In a similar way, he could determine whether he was lying down or 
standing up. If, following certain movements of the entire body, feel- 
ings of pressure accompanied those kinesthetic sensations, arising in 
the back, he could report that he was lying down on his back. If, 
on the contrary, these feelings accompanied those sensations belonging 
to the feet, he would say that he was in a standing position.** When, 
however, his body or one of its members was placed in a position that 
could not qualify as qualitatively unique, the patient could not solve 
the problem. For example, when he was placed in a stretched-out 
position on a sofa, tilted at forty-five degrees, he concluded, from the 
feeling of pressure on his back, that he was lying in the horizontal; 
when made to stand, leaning forward at thirty degrees, he concluded, 
again from the feelings of pressure on legs and feet, that he was stand- 
ing in a normal, upright position.” 

The problem of moving a specified member with the eyes closed 
was solved by the patient in much the same way in which he located 
a stimulus on some part or other of his body, with the difference, 
however, that the spoken and heard word for the limb in question was 
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used evidently as a substitute for the feeling of pressure, exerted by the 
stimulus, in cueing off the desired reflex action. When, for example, 
the patient was asked, with his eyes closed, to move his right leg, his 
first reaction was one of total bewilderment and helplessness. Then 
he repeated aloud the command: “Move the right leg!” This was 
followed by movements, which he made over his entire body and 
which he allowed gradually to be narrowed down to the right leg 
itself. Then he moved it, as requested. What he evidently did by 
means of the initial movements was to start a process which would 
bring the cue-phrase—“move right leg”—into contact with the 
kinesthetic sensations accompanying movements of that member, and 
in this way he would release a reflex-like action in it. Again, the 
authors stress that the command was obeyed mechanically rather than 
voluntarily in the sense that the patient could not have actually 
known where his leg was, when he moved it, and, therefore, could not 
have voluntarily started the leg movement itself. He knew only that 
the utterance of the words in conjunction with the initial movements 
all over his body would, in some unknown manner, bring the desired 
result. It brought it in fact because of a reflex arc built up between 
the spoken and heard cue and the qualitatively unique kinesthetic 
sensations belonging to the movements of that part of the body—in 
this instance, the right leg.*” And, again, the burden of the authors’ 
argument rests on the fact that, if this were not so, if the patient had 
actually had genuine awareness of where his leg was located, he would 
have followed the command immediately; that is, without the com- 
plicated chain of preliminary body motions—again, on the assumption 
that the sense of touch and the motor reactions bound up with it were 
fundamentally in order. 


That they indeed were essentially sound seems to be shown by 
the patient’s ability to solve problems, like the above, generally in the 
same way a normal person would solve them, when he was allowed 
to proceed with his eyes open. He could not only move instantly and 
easily any limb he was asked to move, when he was allowed to look 
at it; he could perform confidently and exactly relatively complicated 
tasks, like tying his tie, which were altogether beyond him when he 
tried them with his eyes closed. And, it should be emphasized, he 
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carried out these assignments often with his eyes closed, once he had 
availed himself of the opportunity to focus visually the start of the 
movement in question. This is a radically different use of vision from 
that which persons with kinesthetic disorders depend on to guide their 
movements. Because they have some form of disturbance in the 
apparatus of touch itself, such persons must control pretty much 
the entire movement, from beginning to end, by vision. The patient’s 
conduct, on the other hand, seems to indicate that motor responses 
and kinesthetic feelings were entirely dependable in him, once he could 
get them functioning in connection with the motion assigned him. 
But to do this, he first had to locate the limb in question; and to 
perform this latter, he needed to see it. With this much accomplished, 
he could then rely on his tactual apparatus to carry out the rest. In 
short, the patient has to see in order to orient himself and his indi- 
vidual members in space, because of his psychical blindness. The 
difference between his ineptness with his eyes closed and his efficiency 
when he could see evidently did not arise, therefore, from motor 
disturbances or the like, but from his total lack of visual memory 
images. Only actual sight could provide him with what is standard 
equipment in the normal person; for example, the ability to orient 
himself in space by means of visual representations.** 

But, to return to an earlier, quite fundamental question, is not the 
evidence overwhelming that something was basically out of order 
with the tactual apparatus from the admitted fact that the patient’s 
skin perceptiveness and his kinesthetic sensitivity were decidedly 
below par anywhere on his body where he was tested > In other 
words, how do the authors explain, on the basis of their theory, the 
relative dullness and slowness to react of the patient in regard to tests 
precisely of his tactual acumen? The authors reply that, when such 
tests are run, maximum concentration on the part of the body whose 
tactual sensitivity is to be tested is required of the person under 
examination, and this, of course, with closed eyes, since it is precisely 
the tactual, not the visual, sensitivity of the person under examination 
which is to be tested. Therefore, concentration on the part of the 
body where the test is to be run means concentration by means 
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of imagination, through visual representations of that part, which, of 
course, as we have seen, were totally lacking in the patient. Therefore, 
he was unable to concentrate and therefore his responses were below 
normal and required more vigorous stimulation than the normal 
person’s. To show that their argument is not simply special pleading 
on behalf of their theory, the authors point out that the patient made, 
by and large, normal responses when his eyes were open ; for example, 
in instances of pressure tests of a purely tactile nature, in which his 
eyes Clearly could not directly help him.*® This, again, would seem 
to indicate that his deficiency was primarily visual rather than tactual. 
When he could concentrate for the test, the patient did generally as 
well as the normal person. 

It remains to consider briefly the patient’s attempts, with his eyes 
closed, to identify the shapes of familiar things through handling 
them. As we would expect by now (if the authors’ argument has 
seemed to us to have any force at all), the patient could manage this 
assignment passably well; but he could do so only on the basis of 
qualitatively different sensations, associated with the objects under 
investigation, which sensations he made use of summatively to arrive 
at the proper identification. In other words, he inferred, from 
qualitatively unique tactual sensations, that the figure in question 
must be so and so, rather than actually perceived tactually the figure 
itself. When, for example, a cardboard triangle was placed in his 
hand, he located each angle, tallied them up, and deduced the right 
answer. He determined the presence of the angles in the following 
way. He ran his finger along the inside of one of the sides until it 
was obstructed by the corner. Then he felt the outside of the corner, 
and concluded that it was an angle, because, in his own words, “there 
is something resisting and it is sharp-feeling.” The same procedure 
was followed for the remaining two, during which he counted the 
individual angles aloud and finished with the words, “It must be a 
triangle,” He recognized a ball, as he said, “because it rolls over 
my hand.” He could distinguish an oblique from an acute angle, 
because, when he inserted his thumb in each and moved it about, he 
found that the first did not squeeze him as much, and so on. The 
authors give a list of different articles which the patient tried to iden- 
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tify, some with success, others without; but, in the case of every one, 
he proceeded by attempting to find distinguishing qualities (hardness, 
smoothness, bluntness, and so forth, this material or that) which he 
could then add together to guess the thing in question. He gave no 
evidence of having ever actually felt the form or shape of the thing, 
as such.*° 


On the basis of the foregoing, the authors advance a theory of visual 
space, the theory that in normal persons vision functions in such a 
way that it alone can adequately grasp the peculiar property of 
spatiality in things. Spatial location—for example, the position of an 
automobile to the right of a tree—is not a successive factor in things 
as time or change is. It is a static network of relations within which 
changes take place. Therefore, senses like hearing and touch, which per- 
ceive what they perceive always as a part of a flux, cannot orient 
themselves properly in space. A sense is needed to do this, which can 
perceive spatial relations statically; and this, of course, is sight. The 
contact range of sight is so incomparably greater than that of touch 
that it can fix all at once, within the instant, the three-dimensional 
“spread-out-ness” of an expanse, like the Grand Canyon, while touch 
requires a succession of impressions to register the contours of a table 
top. The best touch can do, therefore, is to grasp the spatiality 
within a relatively small object in the instant, in the necessary 
immediate way; it cannot begin to hold simultaneously in focus the 
spatial relations obtaining among many things, as sight does, and 
therefore has no adequate grasp on spatial location itself. 


This means that when the normal person, by means of the sense of 
touch, locates himself or one of his members or something else in 
space, he relies on a spatial background and orients himself within a 
spatial framework which sight has made and maintains for him. 
This setting is readily accessible to him through the visual images of 
things in spatial location, which seem invariably to accompany tactual 
localization and which alone provide the context for it when sight is 
not actually being brought into play. But when visual space becomes 
inaccessible (and, of course, it never does in the normal person), 
touch loses all hold on the spatial setting of things and is impotent 
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to register anything at all of the surrounding environment except 
purely qualitative properties totally lacking in any of the conditions 
of spatial extension. This was the unfortunate condition of the patient 
when he had his eyes closed. 

There are, of course, the well-known difficulties, which have to be 
cleared up before even a preliminary evaluation of the theory can be 
made. What about, for example, Bishop Berkeley’s difficulty with 
the two-dimensional make-up of the retinal image? As Berkeley 
thought, the visible object simply could not be seen in three dimen- 
sions because the eye sees it only by means of its image mirrored on 
the retina, and that is necessarily but two-dimensional. This objec- 
tion, however, need not detain us very long, now that the literature 
of the Gestalt School—their experiments with the so-called constancies of 
color, shape, and size—has been accessible to us for the better part 
of a quarter of a century. There we find abundant evidence that the 
structure of the phenomenal object in sight (that is, of the object as 
actually seen) must not be confused with the structure of the retinal 
image, which almost never has the same visible appearance.” A 
simple indication of the discrepancy between the two is given by 
Father Maher in the “Stonyhurst Series” text in psychology, where he 
cites an experiment with baby chicks that had been hooded from the 
first instant of their emerging from the shell. When, after four days, 
the hoods were removed, the chickens showed unequivocally an imme- 
diate visual perception of depth and could locate objects, by means of 
their eyesight, fully as well as mature chickens.** Since no learning 
through association with tactual images was possible, and since the 
retinal image of a chicken is no less flat than that of a human being, 
the experiment seems to show that the spatial configuration of objects, 
as seen, is quite different from that of their corresponding retinal 
images. 

Are we implying, then, that in human beings also the third dimen- 
sion can be immediately perceived by sight without need of any learn- 
ing process? By no means. Ever since Locke described the famous 
“Molyneux Case” in the Essay concerning Human Understanding, the 
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_ evidence has been clear that some kind of training is necessary before 


the eyes can get oriented in spatial perception, particularly when it 
comes to exact location of objects in space. Dom Moore, simply to 
name one of many sources in the literature, provides us with several 
instances of persons with congenital cataracts, who, upon acquiring 
vision after an operation, were quite unable to perceive shapes visually 
in any precise manner and who seemed to see distant objects as located 
right up against the eyes (that is, in the same relation to the sense 
organ as an object of tactual perception).** But is Berkeley’s inter- 
pretation of phenomena like these the only one or even the most natural 
one—that is, that sight itself even after normal training never becomes 
able to perceive things in their third-dimensionality, and that our 
actual experience of seeing things out beyond us where they actually 
are in space is simply a kind of illusion, caused by the smooth 
functioning of an association process which secretly substitutes 
exclusively tactual insights for the inherent deficiencies of sight in the 
matter? 


A simpler explanation would seem to be that precise vision, like any- 
thing else, has to be learned, does not come ready made; but, when it 
is learned, sight then can directly perceive things in their right spatial 
location. In other words, the power to focus the shapes of things 
exactly and locate them accurately is something which has to be 
gradually developed in the organs of sight. As a matter of fact, the 
congenital-cataract cases and the like, which we find in the psycho- 
logical literature, seem to indicate that the raw material, as it were, 
for this is there in the healthy eye from the beginning. After all, the 
cataract patient who suddenly acquires vision has a very imperfect 
grasp of forms and shapes even in two dimensions; the color-masses 
of things merge together for him and tend to slip into a confused 
jumble, and so on. And even right at the beginning he seems to see 
what he sees as being outside the eye, though right against it. This 
seems to be a first step towards correct location though, of course, a 
very inadequate and faulty one; it seems to be some kind of third- 
dimensional perception, some kind of visual awareness of “a spatial 
beyond.” The evidence indicates, then, that the eye must train itself 
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to perceive form and locate objects at a distance on the basis of the 
obscure and fluid perceptions with which it is originally presented, 
and that in time it can find in them, gradually, firm contours and 
precise differences of distance. This, at any rate, is the solution that 
Katz, Jaensch, and others suggest.*° 


This brings us to perhaps the most pressing objection to the authors’ 
thesis; namely, if touch, unaided by visual data, cannot perceive 
objects spatially, how is it possible for the congenitally blind to orient 
themselves in space, learn to distinguish the shapes of things, and so 
on, as they most certainly do? The authors give what they readily 
admit to be only the beginnings of an answer to this important ques- 
tion, a theoretical rather than an experimentally verified explanation, 
because of the lack of sufficient investigation of this phenomenon. 
They point out, first, that there is abundant evidence in the psycho- 
logical literature that the congenitally blind most often set up es- 
sentially the same kind of skin-palpitations when they localize, as our 
patient, and that they, therefore, perform the task, presumably, in 
essentially the same fashion as he, the patient, mechanically—that is, 
on the basis of perceptions of quality differences rather than of properly 
spatial characteristics in the thing felt.°° The authors admit, however, 
that there are some cases of congenitally blind persons who certainly 
act as if they had a most highly developed sensitivity in regard to 
sizes, shapes, and locations of things, and who do so absolutely 
without any body tremors whatsoever. The authors speculate, in 
regard to these, that an association-bond has been built up so firmly 
in them between a stimulation on a given part of the body, for 
example, and a determinate kinesthetic process, that a qualitatively 
different tactile sensation is called forth by each different stimulation, 
and that, accordingly, these persons act consciously rather than 
mechanically but, again, do not actually perceive spatial charac- 
teristics as such. Much the same process is at work in normal 
persons, according to the authors, with the exception that, in the 


S°Katz, Der Aufbau der Tastwelt, 87Tbid., S.78. 
8.245-47:  Jaensch, Uber die Wahr- 38Tbid. 
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latter, visual representations of the spatiality of the member or object 
in question are called forth. In support of their opinion, the authors 
refer to the patient’s ability to learn complicated procedures, like tying 
his tie with his eyes closed, procedures which had been impossible for 
him at first because the requisite association-bond had been lacking.*’ 
The implication here is that the patient could have been taught to 
perform, with his eyes closed, all the tasks which he could perform 
with them open, given enough time and training, and all by means of 
qualitatively different tactile sensations in lieu of any genuinely spatial 
representations. The reason why the patient could not solve problems 
which cause no difficulty for the congenitally blind (who require no 
skin tremors) was that the patient’s reflexes had been geared to visual 
representations during his experience before the wound, as in the case 
of a person of normal vision, and he had not had time enough after 
the wound to restructure the reflex arcs through the proper tactual 
training.** 


The authors’ theory lends itself rather easily to the view, apparently 
represented by Wittmann,* that the sense of touch, even in normal 
persons, no more actually perceives the spatial aspects of things as 
such than sight does, according to the Berkeleyan position, and that 
our only authentic contact with the spatiality of things is through 
sight. This, according to Katz (and the present writer agrees with 
him), is equally as stilted and as one-sided as the bishop’s famous 
interpretation of visual perception of depth. When one proceeds 
phenomenologically in all this, he insists, and takes the data simply at 
face value and in independence of any prior theoretical commitments, 
one seems forced to hold that both sight and touch have direct access 
to the spatiality of things, and one finds no direct evidence in support 
of either of these essentially atomistic positions. The impression is un- 
avoidable and unshakeable that when one runs one’s fingers over the 
top and the legs of a table, with eyes closed, one really feels its shape 
and its solidity; just as one cannot rid oneself of the conviction that 
when one sees a friend approaching in the distance, one really sees 
him there and not up against one’s eye balls. And to call this impres- 
sion “illusory” on the basis of an association theory for which there 
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is no direct evidence is to undermine the empirical method itself.*° 

There is no direct evidence in support either of Berkeley’s view or 
that of Wittmann because the most the Molyneux case on the one side 
and the Gelb-Goldstein case on the other prove is that neither sight 
nor touch originally is capable of genuine spatial perception; that is, 
in each a learning process is indispensable. But what the nature of 
that learning process is, is not divulged by either. The facts of the 
Molyneux case do not show that touch actually provides sight with its 
only apparent perception of things in the third dimension; the facts 
of the Gelb-Goldstein case do not show that sight alone provides the 
spatial setting for touch even after tactual sensitivity has been fully 
developed, as in the case of some congenitally blind persons who 
localize without any recourse at all to skin tremors. The parallel be- 
tween the extreme visual inadequacy of congenital cataract cases 
suddenly restored to sight and the tactual impotence of the Gelb- 
Goldstein patient is unmistakable—the former show originally pretty 
much the same deficiencies in seeing that the latter shows originally 
in touch; and yet in time and with training each is able to overcome 
them. Who is to say that the deficient sense itself does not actually 
overcome its deficiencies and learn actually to perceve what it originally 
was insensitive to, whether with or without the help of the other sense 
in question? The facts of the only experience we have access to, urge 
this interpretation. Of course, the parallel cannot be completely 
drawn because the Gelb-Goldstein patient was normal before he 
received his wound, whereas the cataract patients were not before their 
operations. But this fact seems to indicate no more than that in the 
normal person touch learns to perceive spatial characteristics in 
radical dependence on sight; it proves neither that touch does not 
actually learn to orient itself spatially, at least to some extent, in the 
normal person nor that in the congenitally blind, for example, it can- 
not learn this in an entirely different way—in complete independence 
of sight, that is. 

Perhaps there is, further, a properly philosophical difficulty with 
either one of these “atomistic positions,” as Katz refers to them. He 
means by this, of course, that each in its own way isolates the data of 
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spatiality by limiting them to one sense alone and therefore denies 
any perceptive interplay and any authentic intercommunication among 
the various different senses in regard to them. Instead, an atomistic 
view. considers the data of non-space-perceiving senses to be simply 
“colored” with spatiality through constant association with the 
genuinely spatial data of the one favored sense in this regard; and this 
coloration effect is looked upon as being in reality a kind of illusion 
which the association process produces. Katz, on the other hand, feels 
that it is empirically sounder to allow the individual senses, as it were, 
to speak for themselves in the matter, to respect the reports of sight 
and touch in connection with the figures and distances of things as 
genuine reports, however these respective senses may have learned to 
deliver them, and to interpret association-bonds as mechanisms of 
mutual aid to real perception rather than as a camouflage for the 
absence of it. 

And the philosopher may be able to help him with the following 
consideration. When, for example—to take simply one well-known 
instance of atomism—we search the pages of Berkeley's New Theory 
of Vision and The Theory of Vision: Vindicated and Explained (where 
he presents his analysis of the association process involved in sight’s 
coming to perceive third-dimensionality through the influence of 
touch)*' in an effort to find a clear statement of the ultimate founda- 
tion of the association, we come away baffled and disappointed. There 
is none to be found. The process is made to hinge on the fact that 
the data of sight and the data of touch, belonging to a particular 
object, as the bishop never wearies of telling the reader, are constantly 
found to go together; but he never gives the slightest hint to anybody 
how this is even remotely possible according to his theory. He 
envisages, as we recall, our commencing to think we see, for exainple, 
our wrist watch located at a distance from our eyes on our wrist in 
terms of an experience which we are supposed to have of that familiar 
shiny, golden configuration’s being found constantly in the company, 
as it were, of the equally familiar solid, round thing actually felt by 
the fingers on the wrist; and so the association is gradually built up, 
and we locate the watch there visually because the visible watch has 
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always been found to go together with its tangible counterpart. But 
what, the reader wants to know, can the phrase “found to go 
together” possibly mean in the context of Berkeleyan atomism? Does 
it mean that the visible watch is always found to be located in the 
same place as the tangible watch? This, of course, is the most obvious 
meaning. But the theory itself seems to exclude it altogether because 
the watch, as visible, by the very requirements of the theory cannot be 
located anywhere, except possibly in or against the eyes themselves; 
and this, clearly, is not where the tangible watch is felt to be. If, 
then, spatial togetherness will not work, will temporal togetherness? 
Do we associate visible watch with tangible watch so that the imagina- 
tion merges them into one because we constantly have the experience 
of the one at the same time in which we have the experience of the 
other? Surely not, for, among other things, the tactual sensations 
(within the fingers themselves) accompanying the holding of the 
watch certainly fulfill this requirement admirably, and yet we have 
no tendency whatsoever to identify them with the watch itself. Are 
there other possibilities? Maybe; but the empiricist tradition has not 
yet told us what they are. It may well be that atomism excludes 
them by its very nature and that, once Aristotle’s common sensible of 
spatial location is given up, the physical object, like Humpty Dumpty, 
may be indeed very hard to put back together again. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSION 


A Bibliography of Albert the Great: Some Addenda 


ROLAND HOUDE, Saint John’s University 


I. 


Although exhaustiveness in bibliographic studies is a praiseworthy effort, 
it is very seldom achieved. Some additions to, and corrections of, 
Mr. F. J. Catania’s “A Bibliography of St. Albert the Great” (Tae Moprern 
ScHootman, XXVII [November 1959], pp. 11-28) must be suggested, in the 
hope that they will be always gratefully received.’ 
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CORRIGENDA — 
Pp. 11 and 28: Laurent-Congar. “Essai ...,” ... pp. 422-68. 
P. 12: Mandonnet. “La date ...,” .. . pp. 233-56. 
P. 14: The Stoop translation of 1948 is superseded by the new edition of 
1954. See above. 
P. 15: Geyer. “Das Speculum ...,” ... (19538) 
P. 16: Thorndike. .. . pp. 413-43. , 
P. 18: Paginations missing on all but three entries. 
P. 20: Ethier. “. . .,” in Etudes et Recherches, Philosophie . . 
P, 22: Mansion, Augustin. “...,” .«. pp. 115-134; ... 
Toid=: Partington. ~.-. 7°). . . pprg=13. 
P. 24: Collingwood. Reference is made to a U. of T. Abstract (1952), 
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when actually the work appeared in Nine Mediaeval Thinkers 
(“Studies and Texts,” 1), pp. 293-307. Toronto, 1955. 
Dahlmann and Waitz. Nos. 6970- 


BOOK REVIEWS 


ALDEN FISHER, Saint Louis University 


The Human Person and the World of Values. A Tribute to Dietrich 
von Hildebrand by His Friends in Philosophy. Ed. Balduin V. Schwarz. 
New York: Fordham Univ. Press, 1960. Pp. xiii + 210. $5.00. 


This collection of essays has been gathered together as a Festschrift 
marking the seventieth birthday of Dietrich von Hildebrand. As such, it 
is a striking tribute, indeed ; for the contributors, including outstanding 
thinkers from Europe and the United States, are in no sense all students 
or disciples of von Hildebrand. Neither do they represent one philosophical 
approach or “school,” nor have all of them been directly influenced by the 
thought of von Hildebrand. One must conclude, then, that the contribu- 
tions have been motivated by personal esteem for this Christian thinker 
and by respect for the integrity of his work. 

The first essay in this collection, by Jacques Maritain, concerns the 
meaning and value of the notion of Christian philosophy. The same 
general theme is discussed by Aurel Kolnai, particularly with respect to 
the relationship between Thomism and Catholic doctrine. Two essays are 
comparative studies. That of Alice Jourdain, which supplies valuable 
biographical information, is a general comparison of the life and spirit of 
von Hildebrand and Marcel; that of John Walsh compares the treatment of 
the particular topic of love in von Hildebrand and in Vladimir Soloviev. 
Two theologians contribute papers on philosophical topics of concern to 
theology: Henri de Lubac, s.s., asks, “Can a Will be Essentially Good ?”; 
Robert W. Gleason, s.3., discusses “Reason and Revelation on the Subject 
of Charity.” Bruno de Solages offers a brief discussion of cyclic and 
evolutionary time, and relates these to a Christian perspective. A paper by 
Jacques Albert Cuttat is a study in comparative religion. Finally, this 
collection contains three independent essays, which nevertheless show 
some real affinity to the work of von Hildebrand: Gabriel Marcel writes 
briefly on “Authentic Humanness and Its Existential Primordiai Assump- 
tions”; Michele Sciacca on “Individuality and Personality”; and Balduin 
Schwarz offers “Some Reflections on Gratitude.” 

These last three papers (which, along with Maritain’s, are perhaps the 
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most original of the collection) could in some fairly broad sense be called 
phenomenological in the same way that this designation is applicable to 
von Hildebrand himself. This is surely not the place to attempt a 
clarification of a notoriously vague designation. Nevertheless, it must be 
insisted that only the gravest misapprehension can result from the simple 
equation of the type of work exemplified here and in von Hildebrand’s 
own work with phenomenology in its central meaning in contemporary 
philosophy (as several contributors to this*volume seem to do). Only a 
failure to make the necessary precisions can lead to the statement (p. 66) 
that von Hildebrand “is the greatest living representative of the ‘school’ 
named Phenomenology.” 

Commenting on the diversity of these contributors in his introduction 
to this volume, the editor, Balduin Schwarz, indicates that “they have in 
common the three features which also characterize the life work of 
Dietrich von Hildebrand: respect for the human person, affirmation of the 
world of values, and a belief in the fecundity of a close interrelationship 
between a lived Christian faith and philosophical thought.” Doubtless this 
is the case. But once again, it is the diversity rather than the unity of 
approach to these themes which characterizes the work of the contribut- 
ing thinkers in general and these essays in particular. Thus, the last 
theme is of central concern, implicitly or explicitly, in almost all of these 
papers. Yet little unanimity as to the precise character of the relationship 
between faith and reason emerges from these discussions. Given the 
importance of the question, it may be of some value, then, to review 
Maritain’s carefully nuanced position regarding it and presented again in 
his contribution to this volume. 


Mariltain’s purpose is to give his answer to the question of the meaning 
and value of the concept of Christian philosophy. In his customary way 
Maritain first undertakes to clarify this complex issue by making careful 
distinctions (many of which he had previously introduced, especially in 
An Essay on Christian Philosophy), a precaution not uniformly charac- 
teristic of subsequent discussions in this collection. A first distinction is 
between Christian philosophy taken in a material sense, a philosophy 
developed in a Christian historical climate, and, in a formal sense, a philos- 
ophy which is “intrinsically consonant with Christian faith and has been 
helped and quickened by it in its own philosophical work.” 


In the context of Christian philosophy materially taken, Maritain briefly 
describes the disastrous results for philosophy when it attempts to handle 
the objects of faith solely in the light of reason (rationalism) or when 


it utilizes Christian inspiration divorced from its proper objects (irration- 
alism). 
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But Maritain’s primary concern in this essay is with the authentic 
meaning of Christian philosophy, formally taken. Here he employs the 
crucial distinction between the nature of philosophy—what it is in itself 
—and the state of philosophy in which “it finds itself in fact, historically, 
in the human subject . . . bound to its conditions of existence and 
exercise in concrete life.” 


With regard to the inner essence and intention of philosophy, its 
nature, Maritain strictly defends its wholly natural and rational charac- 
ter: “. . . the denomination Christian applied to a philosophy does not 
relate to what makes up this last in its essence of philosophy: as philos- 
ophy, it depends on Christian faith neither in its object, nor in its 
principles, nor in its methods” (p. 5). Without explicit reference to the 
question, Maritain, the Thomist, would seem to be arguing here for 
proceeding in philosophy according to a strictly philosophical order, not a 
theological one. 


Equally important, however, is Maritain’s consideration of the state of 
philosophy; and it is in this context that Maritain can be said to believe 
in the fecundity of a close interrelationship between a lived Christian faith 
and philosophical thought. For Maritain agrees to this extent with Gilson 
that Christian revelation de facto has brought about a more explicit 
recognition of certain objects of reason by placing them in the fore- 
ground. But Maritain would insist that such objects, since they are of 
reason, were already implicit in the philosophical treasure of mankind 
prior to revelation—they were not totally unknown to philosophers. On 
the other hand, Maritain suggests that “the very experience of the philos- 
opher has been renewed by Christianity.” And he affirms that not only 
philosophy but also modern science (one might add to this list) has been 
aided by this broadening of vision. This would seem to be of crucial 
importance. For the philosopher who is also a Christian cannot but 
philosophize from a perspective of wholeness which is denied the un- 
believer. 

This relationship of philosophy to faith, while unique, would seem to 
have analogues in other areas. The particular human experience of an 
individual philosopher, of a nation, of a culture, the special perspectives 
and insights provided by literature and art or the various sciences, all 
of these in their own way may be instrumental in the renewal of the 
experience of the philosopher. But recognition of this indisputable truth 
need not lead to distortion of the proper nature of philosophy. As 
James Collins puts it concisely: “Whatever guidance [the philosopher] 
receives from the various sources, his task as a philosopher is to base his 
philosophical assent to propositions upon the evidence as he himself grasps 
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it in direct experience or demonstrative reasoning” (New Scholasticism, 
XXXII [No. 3, July 1958], 321). 

Maritain concludes, then, that “Christian philosophy is philosophy 
itself, insofar as it is placed in the typical conditions of existence and of 
exercise into which Christianity has introduced the thinking subject, 
thanks to which certain objects are seen [and] certain assertions are validly 
established by reason” (p. 8). In reaffirming his position concerning the 
legitimate meaning of the notion of Christian philosophy, Maritain has 
avoided both currently held extremes, the one which would radically 
divorce philosophy from the existential influence of lived faith, the other 
which would reduce philosophy to an elucidation of that faith or sub- 
ordinate it to an already established theology. 

Maritain’s position, attentive as it is to the multifaceted character of 
this question—to the essential nature of philosophy, to its historical con- 
dition and character, and to the concrete situation of the individual 
person who philosophizes—would seem to provide a perspective in which 
the vital kind of reflection and the broadened conception of the task of 
philosophy called for by many contributors to this volume can find a 
place without jeopardy to the essential character of philosophy as a work of 
reason. 


EDWARD MACKINNON, 8S.., Weston College 


Dimensions of Mind: A Symposium. Ed. Sidney Hook. New York: New 
York Univ. Press, 1960. Pp. xiii + 281. $5.00. 


This book contains the proceedings of the third annual New York Uni- 
versity Institute of Philosophy held in May, 1959. There are twenty-nine 
separate papers by philosophers, psychologists, and natural scientists 
arranged by the editor in three groups: the mind-body problem, the brain 
and the machine, and concept formation. We shall concentrate on prob- 
lems and presuppositions rather than individual papers. The association of 
names (indicated thus) with particular views is more indicative than 
definitive. 

The mind-body problem is seen in its starkest form in the light of the 
“postulate of invariance in evolution” (W. Kéhler). That is, the com- 
binations of atoms called living beings cannot have principles of action or 
qualities which are not present, at least in a radical form, in the 
elementary particles of which they are composed and from which they 
have evolved. Yet, there is an apparent duality. Conscious awareness 
reveals mental states, feelings, and so on, while scientific investigation can 
uncover only electrical and chemical activities in the brain. These consid- 
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erations sharpen the mind-body problem to the question, What is the 
relation between these physical processes and psychic states? One answer, 
certainly consistent with the principle of invariance, is to say the relation 
is one of simple identity (H. Feigl, S. Pepper). That is, there is only one 
reality involved, the brain with its neural processes. The apparent duality 
results from the fact that this reality is described through two different 
conceptual systems, physics and phenomenal psychology. The objections 
against this theory—that it is not proved (R. Brandt), that it cannot 
explain the findings of parapsychology (J. Rhine), and that it misses the 
significance of introspection by arbitrarily limiting the admissable evi- 
dence to publicly observed behavior (H. Price)—suggest another view, 
dualism (C. Ducasse). This need not be the earlier psycho-physical paral- 
lelism, which involved erroneous energy considerations, but should be a 
functional isomorphism. Another tentative solution (W. Kohler), again 
consistent with the principle of invariance, is to assume that all funda- 
mental particles possess a diminutive form of conscious awareness. This is 
not detected by physicists, since they investigate these particles from 
without and consciousness is from within. 


The pioneers in cybernetics focused on functional similarities between 
computing machines and the nervous system. The present symposiasts 
are concerned with the more sophisticated question, Is there any charac- 
teristic activity which essentially distinguishes man from machine? The 
refutation of characteristics alleged to have such a specifically human 
property generally either takes the form of building a machine which 
exhibits the desired characteristic, such as the chess-playing machine 
which “learns” from its own failures, or it simply sinks the activity in the 
semantic bog—What does it really mean? Free will, for example, is 
frequently suggested as a characteristically human property. What this 
really means (M. Scriven) is that mechanical activities are predictable, 
at least in principle, while human acts are not. Program a machine to 
select random numbers which control further operations. Compound this 
random indeterminacy with a quantum indeterminacy by using a radium 
source whose radioactive decay triggers the selection process. Could 
Krushchev himself be as unpredictable as such a machine? Even the mind- 
body dualism can be duplicated. A “turning machine” can be devised 
(H. Putnam) with a number of internal configurations each of which 
involves the machine’s being in one of a number of possible “states.” 
Appropriate rules of correspondence make the relation of structural to 
logical states in the machine analogous to that of physical to mental states 
in man. Even a correspondence with conscious awareness can be 
obtained by endowing the machine with the ability to print “I am in 
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state A” at appropriate times. The objection that one cannot love a 
machine (P. Weiss) and that a machine cannot have feelings can only be 
answered pragmatically (M. Scriven). Build a robot which can make 
the accepted semantic connections between standard situations and 
expressions of feeling, teach it never to lie, and then ask R. George 
Washington, “Do you really love me?” 

The final set of papers on concept formation is primarily concerned 
with evaluating Toulmin’s explanation of the “stratification of concepts.” 
Utilizing Wittgenstein’s method of “language games,” Toulmin analyzes 
a family of related terms—‘“want,” “wish,” “desire,” “choose,” “prefer”— 
by evaluating their appropriateness in various imaginary situations. 
Stratification enters when a child learns to attach subtler meanings to 
familiar terms; for example, extending “wish” to include unexpressed and 
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even unconscious wishes. The implication that a study of concept 
stratification would yield information concerning. the psychology of learn- 
ing processes was uniformly criticized. 

To each age belong characteristic analogies which condition its peculiar 
mode of understanding. The rise of mechanism supplied the conceptual 
models for Descartes’s explanation of animals as autonoma, the clock- 
work universe of the English deists, and the clock-like harmony of 
Leibniz’s monads. The heat engines of the nineteenth-century thermo- 
dynamics supplied the conceptual background for Henry Adam’s entropy 
laws governing the dissipation of cultural energy, for Bergson’s insistence 
that man was an open rather than a closed system, and motivated the 
general concern over the inexorable “heat-death” of the universe when all 
available energy was dissipated. The growth of electronics clearly condi- 
tions the image of man as a functioning unit which receives information 
through external sensors, processes this raw information through a com- 
plex battery of switching and coding operations, and produces concepts and 
appropriate effector activities. Useful as such an analogy may be for some 
specialized problems, it bypasses the central and unifying mental activity, 
the act of understanding. One can understand what it means to under- 
stand only by critical reflection upon his own successful acts of under- 
standing. Such an analysis in depth could lead to the inner core of the 
mind-body problem, lay bare the essential uniqueness of human jntel- 
ligences, and reveal the origin of the intelligibility found in concepts. 
If the problem-centered approach, so skillfully employed in the present 
symposium, had the added dimension which only critical reflection can 


supply, it might have avoided the superficiality which now charac- 
terizes it. 
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RICHARD J. WESTLEY, Barat College of the Sacred Heart 


Readings in Ancient and Medieval Philosophy. Selected with Introduction 
and Commentary by James Collins, Ph.D. “The College Read- 
ings Series,” No. 6. Westminster, Md.: Newman Press, 1960. 
Pp. xv + 340. $2.50. 


This is the second volume to appear in the current Newman Press 
series of nine philosophical anthologies under the general editorship of 
the Right Reverend John K. Ryan of the Catholic University of America. 
It comes highly recommended, first, because of the general acceptance of 
the first philosophical volume which appeared in 1958 under the title 
Readings in the Philosophy of Nature and was edited by Henry 
J. Koren, C.S.Sp.; and, second, because of the eminence of Professor Collins 
as a historian of philosophy. In the words of its publisher, this series is 
“a unique series of anthologies in the various branches of the social sciences 
and philosophy presenting the conclusions of competent scholars on 
subjects of critical importance to Catholic students.” Explaining that the 
series is to be edited by specialists in the particular field covered and that 
each volume is complete in itself, inexpensive, and paperbound, the 
publisher feels that “the volumes will be of aid to the general reader and 
student in two principal ways: (1) By offering sound studies in subjects 
that seem important from the Catholic point of view but which are 
generally omitted or treated briefly by the average text. (2) By present- 
ing scholarly studies of topics frequently misunderstood by non-Catholics.” 


In order to insure a correlation between this volume, Readings in 
Ancient and Medieval Philosophy, and the courses in the history of philos- 
ophy as they are currently being taught, Professor Collins has “paid 
attention to the organization and treatment in some of the standard his- 
tories of ancient and medieval philosophy. These include the text-books of 
Copleston, Owens, Brady, and Gilson” (p. xi). He quite correctly states 
that “the present collection is drawn mainly from reliable secondary stu- 
dies published in English” (pp. xii-xiii), since only ten of the forty-five 
selections are translations of the works of ancient or medieval philosophers. 
One might surmise that the title is therefore a bit misleading, since the 
bulk of the readings are not in ancient and medieval philosophy but rather 
in the history of ancient and medieval philosophy. Three of the entries 
were especially written for this volume, that by Charles Fay on Boethius, 
by Clifford Kossel, s.s., on Aristotle, and by Peter Nash, s.s., on Giles of 
Rome. The remaining thirty-two selections are all from articles or 
monographs already available in English. Noteworthy among them are 
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the selections of Richard McKeon on Aristotle; of Vernon Bourke on 
Augustine; of Anton Pegis on Augustine and St. Albert; of Etienne Gilson 
on St. Bernard, Dante, and St. Bonaventure; of Robert Miller, c.s.B., on 
St. Anselm; and of Jacques Maritain on St. Thomas. 

Despite this array of secondary authorities in the history of philosophy, 
the reader will undoubtedly find he enjoyed the ten selections from the 
philosophers themselves even more. Fragments from Parmenides and a 
letter from Epicurus to Menoeceus are the two primary works in the section 
devoted to ancient philosophy. Among the articles on patristic thinkers a 
selection of Gregory of Nyssa on man is included. The selections from John 
of Salisbury on the problem of universals and of Peter Abelard on moral 
action are two of the very best offered. The list of offerings from primary 
source material is completed with selections from Maimonides on the divine 
attributes, from Scotus on man’s knowledge of God, from Cusanus on 
mathematical symbols and the relation between God and the world, and 
finally from Cajetan on the analogy of proportionality. 

By their nature anthologies tend to be uneven in quality. This one does 
so even more, since it “is drawn from reliable secondary studies published 
in English.” As reasonable as this restriction to studies already available in 
English is from an editorial point of view, it must be said quite frankly that 
it is detrimental to the over-all quality of this book; and it prevented 
Professor Collins from taking advantage of the excellent opportunity he had 
to make available in English selections from secondary sources in foreign 
languages. What a service to the teacher of ancient and medieval philos- 
ophy that would have been! The absence from among the selections on 
ancient philosophy of an article on Heraclitus seems hard to explain. 

When Professor Collins writes in his own name in the introductions to 
the various sections of the book, one immediately recognizes his clear, 
precise, and engaging style. His introduction to the patristic period is 
particularly good. Typographically the books of this series are excellent. 
The type is clear and legible ; the pages are generously filled without appear- 
ing cramped. Only two typographical errors were evident in this volume 
(p. 240, 1. 30, read “most” for “mose”; and p. 268, 1. 5, read “with” for 
“wih”). In sum, then, one may find this book to be something of a 
disappointment, not indeed because it is a bad book but because half of it 
is so well done that one feels the least bit cheated that the rest is not of 
equal excellence. 
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JOHN A OESTERULE, University of Notre Dame 


The Lure for Feeling. By Mary A. Wyman. New York: Philosophical 
Lib., 1960. Pp. 192, with index. $4.75. 


This book is constructed along the lines of a collection of five chapters 
in the form of essays brought together under Whitehead’s phrase “the lure 
for feeling.” As Mary Wyman shows in the second chapter, in her analysis 
of Whitehead’s philosophy of organism, “lure” suggests purpose and thus 
is associated by Whitehead with final cause. Indeed, Whitehead, especially 
in Process and Reality, makes this notion of lure an explicit part of his 
philosophy of organism, thereby combatting the prevailing tendency in 
the study of nature to reduce every explanation to efficient cause; actually, 
Whitehead’s “lure” becomes broad enough in meaning to extend to the 
notion of natural appetite. Influenced mostly by Plato, Whitehead never- 
theless saw a close relation between Aristotle’s notion of God as “object of 
desire” and his own understanding of God as the lure for feeling. 

It would seem, then, that Whitehead attaches no explicit mystical 
meaning to his phrase. Miss Wyman, throughout her book, relates 
Whitehead’s thought to some major literary figures who are noted 
particularly for what is described as “mystical insight.” Consequently, 
although on the one hand some fruitful relationships are thus exhibited, 
on the other hand a possible confusion lingers insofar as “lure for feel- 
ing,” which presumably is not mystical in Whitehead’s understanding, 
becomes so as applied to these literary figures. 

Nevertheless, the reader is treated to an extensive and sympathetic 
understanding of how Whitehead’s philosophy can become the basis for 
an insight into nature that is complementary to a humanistic literary 
tradition. Miss Wyman sees such a connection realized even in Chinese 
mysticism; and in her first chapter shows how Chu HUHsi, the synthesizer 
of Neo-Confucianism in the twelfth century, believed in a supreme, all 
pervading power unifying all life. This point of view, along with a 
dynamic concept of nature pantheistic in meaning, foreshadows Words- 
worth, whom she treats in this first chapter and also the last. 

The heart of the book is the long third chapter, “Goethe, Emerson, and 
Whitehead on God in the World.” Here the author is concerned to show 
resemblances in the work of Goethe and Emerson on natural philosophy 
and then indicate how they anticipated Whitehead in many respects in 
this same subject. She accomplishes this in terms of principles underlying 
Whitehead’s philosophy of organism as connected with the lure for feeling. 
Thus in Whitehead, one advances from process by means of immanence, 
relatedness, and interfusion to the ultimate, creativity and the passage of 
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events in transition. These principles amplify each other and center in the 
lure for feeling which comes to mean the presence of God in the world. 
Whitehead’s emphasis was to account for the production of novelty and 
value in the creative advance of the universe; it is this notion partic- 
ularly that Miss Wyman sees anticipated to a significant degree in Goethe 
and Emerson. This same idea, culminating in the presence of God in the 
world, she finds also in the naturalist John Burroughs and in Walt 
Whitman. 

The book is valuable by way of showing how such varying writers as 
the ones mentioned converge on the prime idea of God as the source for the 
lure for feeling. It makes explicit much of the aesthetic component of 
Whitehead’s writing that otherwise would slip by unnoticed. One may 
still be led to reflect, however, that if the correlation of these writers with 
Whitehead is as far-reaching as Miss Wyman suggests, then Whitehead’s 
notion of God may become more mystical, not to say pantheistic, than has 
been suspected—presumably even by Whitehead himself. 

A helpful glossary of terms used in Whitehead’s writings is appended 
to the book. 


MICHAEL MONTAGUWE, 8.J., West Baden College 


What Is Philosophy ? By Dietrich von Hildebrand. Milwaukee: Bruce 
Pub. Co., 1960. Pp. viii + 242. $4.25. 


The question “What is philosophy?” is itself a philosophical question; 
and in this examination of the nature, object, and method of philo- 
sophical inquiry, the distinguished professor emeritus of Fordham Uni- 
versity has given not only his personal reflections on what philosophy 
means to him but a concrete example of this philosophy at work. This is 
not a book for beginners in a course in the introduction of philosophy; it 
was not meant for this. Rather, it is a kind of apologia pro vita sua from 
a philosopher who has dedicated his life to the pursuit and discovery of 
wisdom. And the principal value of this work lies in the light that it 
casts on the author’s earlier writings. For here Professor von Hildebrand 
makes explicit the method and style of philosophizing that he has 
employed so fruitfully in his earlier investigations of the human person 
and human and religious values. 

Through eight chapters of very uneven length, Professor von Hildebrand 
moves from an initial discussion of the nature and basic forms of knowl- 
edge in general, through considerations of the nature, object, themes, and 
distinguishing characteristics of philosophical knowledge, to conclude with 
some reflections on the meaning of philosophy for man. The center of the 
book is the long fourth chapter on the object of philosophical knowledge. 
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The acquisition of knowledge, or “taking cognizance of something,” as 
distinct from both judgment and conviction, is a receptive grasping and 
appropriation of an object which gives and unfolds itself to a person who 
is actively open to the self-disclosure of the object. The acquisition of 
philosophical knowledge, in contrast with all forms of prescientific knowl- 
edge, is explicitly concerned with both knowledge and object for their own 
sake; it is unpragmatic, critical, methodical, and systematic. But under- 
cutting these characteristics is the a-priori quality of philosophical knowl- 
edge. Though there are a-priori states of fact which are not philosophical 
(2-+-2—4), though there are some philosophical topics which are not a 
pricri (the existence of the outer world; the existence of God), yet philos- 
ophy deals almost exclusively with a-priori essences and a-priori states of 
fact which are set apart from the objects of scientific as well as prescien- 
tific knowledge by their intrinsic necessity, their incomparable intel- 
ligibility, and the absolute certainty with which they are known. Genuine 
essences (truth, love, Number 3, responsibility) and a-priori states of fact 
(“No willing without thinking,” “Moral values can be embodied only in a 
person”) enjoy a kind of ideal existence independently of the individual 
persons and things, situations and events, in which they may be realized. 
This is close, it would seem, to the esse essentiae of Henry of Ghent or the 
esse obiectivum of Peter Auriol. Even if no just man exists, the essence of 
justice remains untouched. A-priori essences and a-priori states of fact in 
no way depend on the factual contingent order for their validity or 
objectivity. These a-priori essences and states of fact are grasped, not by 
observation or induction or any Husserlian bracketing of factual existence, 
but by either immediate intuition or necessary deduction from an intuited 
essence. One may not be able to define the essences one grasps 
intuitively; in fact, since essences are basic and primal data, they 
frequently cannot be analyzed into definitional components. They are 
either grasped or they are not. To say that such knowledge is a priori 
in no way implies that it is obvious at first sight; quite the contrary. In 
most instances a-priori essences and a-priori states of fact are reached only 
after a long and delicate philosophical inquiry. The exact description of 
these a-priori essences and a-priori states of fact is the task of philosophy. 

True to the phenomenological method that he advocates as the method 
of philosophy, Professor von Hildebrand does not attempt to argue or 
defend this highly personalized view of philosophy. He merely presents 
the essence of philosophizing as he sees it. If someone else does not see 
it this way, he would probably tell him to look again. The essence of 
philosophy—just as any other essence—in its self-disclosing givenness is 
its own immanent justification. 
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Underlying this conception of philosophy is an implicit theory of what 
being is and what knowledge is. The really real is the ideal world of the 
a priori. Essences and their essential implications are all-important; 
contingent existence is reduced to a factual state not ulimately relevant 
to philosophy. Corresponding to this theory of the real is a confrontational 
theory of knowledge: knowledge consists in a vision or intuition of an 
object that stands over and against the knowing subject. The givenness 
of the object in knowledge is identified with the objectivity of what is 
known. 

But_is philosophy this sort of thing? Is the real this sort of thing? 
And is knowledge ultimately this sort of thing? I need criteria for 
answering yes or no to these questions, for the questions are legitimate 
and their answers are not self-evident. The brightness of an idea or the 
brilliance of a theory cannot be the justification of the truth or objectivity 
of that idea or of that theory. And philosophy is interested above all in 
what is true, in what is the case. To find out whether what I understand 
is correct I must go beyond intuition and essence to a judgment of exist- 
ence in which I pass judgment on any essence, on any proposition, on any 
theory to reach a knowledge of what is. The essence of philosophy is no 
exception. 

By making intuition and intuitional deduction the acts by which one 
contacts the real, Professor von Hildebrand has granted to essence and 
essential relations an autonomy within being which is at least debatable. 
Individual existents are allowed only peripheral consideration. Yet is not 
am essence always and only the essence of an individual existent? And is 
not any essence meaningful and important only because it allows one to 
understand what existents are and how they are interrelated? Are not 
essence and essential relations but the intelligible ways in which real 
individual beings exercise their acts of existence? The noetic priority of 
essence over individuality and existence is to be corrected through meta- 
physical judgments which put beings first and affirm existence and 
essence only in function of being. 


ROBERT 0. JOHANN, 8.J., Loyola Seminary (Shrub Oak) 


Encounter. By Remy C. Kwant, 0.S.A. “Duquesne Studies, Philosophical 
Series,” XI. Pittsburgh: Duquesne Univ. Press, 1960. Pp. viii 
+ 86. $3.25; paper, $2.50. 


One of the themes of contemporary thought to which Scholastic thinkers 
are paying increasing attention is the social nature of man. That man is 
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social is, of course, a truth that has always been recognized by traditional 
philosophy. But the point being made with insistence today is “that the 
social nature of man is not just one of the many human features, but is 
the central characteristic” (p. 82). 


Father Kwant develops this theme in the realm of epistemology. His 
thesis is that, contrary to the abiding assumption of the primacy of thing- 
knowledge, the truly primary object of man’s knowledge is his fellow man; 
the knowledge of things and the world develops only within the primordial 
horizon of intersubjective contact. In the course of establishing this thesis, 
Kwant insists on the close connection between thought and language, a 
connection which Scholastic philosophy has tended to underestimate 
(p. 35). Once it is realized that they are two inseparable aspects of a 
single process, the social nature of thought becomes manifest. 


Actually, it seems to me that a lot more becomes manifest which the 
author fails to exploit. For if man’s familiarity with the world arises 
only in the context of human encounter, then the same must be said of 
his awareness of himself as a self. To be a self is at least to confront the 
world as a free initiative. In a real sense, therefore, not only thing- 
knowledge but selfhood itself would seem to be a function of society. 
However, to bring this out adequately and develop its implications would 
demand a much deeper analysis of the nature and function of language, 
and its relation to thought and experience, than the author provides. 


This, I think,-is the main shortcoming of the book. The author has 
some very good and important ideas, but he seems always to be skimming 
over the surface without ever really probing deeply. One continually has 
the impression of being promised more than is actually delivered. Thus, 
for example, the last three chapters, which are devoted to unfolding some 
of the implications of the thesis elaborated in the first four, turn out to 
be somewhat disappointing. They consist by and large simply of sketchy 
and random observations. In the chapter entitled “Metaphysical Per- 
spectives,” it hardly seems sufficient, in the light of the author’s thesis, 
merely to remark that “being,” the object of metaphysics, must now be 
understood as personal. Indeed, to shift one’s reflection from things to the 
relational field of interpersonal experience would seem to involve a radical 
transformation in the whole nature and method of metaphysics itself. 
But of this nothing is said. Nor, apart from Merleau-Ponty, is there much 
reference in the book to other philosophers who have already tried to cope 
with the problems actually treated. 


Despite these negative remarks, however, I think Kwant’s essay is a 
significant and important work, especially for philosophers in the Scholastic 
tradition to whom it is primarily directed. If the author does not always 
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reveal the full implications of his ideas, at least he has some fresh ones 
and some pertinent suggestions too. Indeed, there is one suggestion— 
about having a “great respect for our language” (p. 41)—which his 
translator and proofreaders might well have taken closer to heart. 


CLIFFORD KOSSEL, 8.J., Mount St. Michael’s 


The Analogy of Learning. An Essay toward a Thomistic Psychology of 
Learning. By Tad Guzie, S.J. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1960. 
Pp. 241. $5.00. 


Although the footnotes give copious references to the writings of 
St. Thomas, this work is not a-textual or historical study. It is rather an 
attempt to apply the philosophical method of St. Thomas to a contemporary 
problem. The author carefully limits the scope of his work. He manifests 
a good working acquaintance with scientific psychology and grants that 
its method and data are indispensable for a full theory of learning, but he 
is directly concerned only with the contribution of philosophical psychol- 
ogy. Moreover, he limits his consideration to the cognitive aspect of learn- 
ing while admitting that this is by no means the only aspect. 

The introduction provides a good critical survey of the Thomistic litera- 
ture in the field and points to the need for the present study. The first 
chapter defines the method of philosophical psychology in relation to that 
of scientific psychology. This is well done and adequate for his purpose, 
but it raises some difficulties of interpretation. For instance, the nature 
and scope of “experience” needs clearer definition, and the lack of this 
leads to apparent inconsistencies. 

Chapters two to four are an exposition of the knowledge process. To 
those schooled in the traditional Scholastic psychology the matter here may 
seem all too familiar. But we must notice that this is not written for 
Scholastics only; that it is necessary to have this matter in mind in 
working out a theory of learning; that the author does the job skillfully 
and with understanding, especially in indicating the experiential basis of 
the theory. This section culminates in a discussion of the relationship 
between intellect and imagination (phantasm), and this relationship is 
the key to the learning theory developed in the final three chapters. 

The latter constitute the more original and valuable part of the work. 
A careful study of the types and relations of experience, phantasm, abstrac- 
tion, judgment, and words leads and gives significance to his general or 
material definition of learning: “. . . in the perspective of a philosophical 
psychology of knowledge, learning may be defined as the acquisition and 
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organization of images” (p. 185). Such a definition, of course, must be 
adapted to the different types and stages of learning, and here the title 
of the book receives its meaning. 

It is well pointed out that any theory of learning must take account not 
only of the likeness (indicated in the material definition) but also of the 
many differences. The analogy holds for the distinct types of learning 
(for example, motor learning and intellectual learning), and it also helps 
to understand different levels of learning within the same kind (for 
example, the difference in understanding the physical notion of energy 
between one who has done a good beginner’s job of reading competent 
authorities and the scientific physicist who has been immersed in the 
experiments which yield the notion). In the final chapter the author 
makes brief but excellent applications of his theory to the various types of 
subject matter in the school curriculum. 

There are slips and inadequacies in the work, but they are minor. It 
should be read by those who have any interest in this matter for two 
reasons especially. The author shows concretely how to get down to busi- 
ness in a methodic attack on a philosophical problem. Too many writings 
in this field rest with inspiring but not too helpful generalities. Secondly, 
the author has emphasized the proper and fruitful center for the study of 
the cognitive aspect of learning—the imagination. He has also indicated 
many areas for further investigation and certainly shows that there is yet 
much to be done. 


JAMES GOLLINS, Saint Louis University 


Studies in Hegel. “Tulane Studies in Philosophy,” Vol. IX. New Orleans: 
Tulane Univ. Press, 1960. Pp. 187. $2.00. 


The Tulane department of philosophy continues to follow the fruitful 
policy of offering an annual symposium on some major common topic. 
Several of the essays in this volume on Hegel are mainly of an explanatory 
sort, but they concern aspects of Hegel which have a direct bearing on 
contemporary discussions. Thus A. B. Brinkley refuses to accept the 
commonplace that Bergson was the first to take time seriously and thus 
finds himself launched on a description of the large role given to time 
in the Hegelian phenomenology. Although Hegel maintains that time 
will cease when human reality ceases to appear and develop historically, 
our philosophizing goes on within the one grand cycle of temporal process. 
A. J. Reck, continuing his writings on the topic of substance, examines 
the sense in which Hegel defends substance and the sway of necessity. 
Again, the finding is that substance is accepted, but not to the point of 
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impeding its transcendence in free subjectivity. At this point, 
R. C. Whittemore takes up the discussion with an attempt to fit Hegel 
into his own conception of panentheism, which requires that the absolute 
be in some sense more than the sum of the parts of the universe. He 
points to the relative transcendence of subject and to a possible way of 
interpreting the Hegelian absolute in terms of both society and person. 
But he admits that the transcendence admitted both by Hegel and by 
panentheism does not mean independence in being on the part of God. 

P. G. Morrison asks the interesting question of whether Hegel’s claim to 
have some infallible explanations is defensible. He gives an affirmative but 
noncomforting reply by distinguishing between scientific and metaphysical 
explanations. As he uses these terms, “scientific” refers to accounts based 
on empirical traits and always requiring further tests in a fallible way, 
whereas “metaphysical” concerns accounts that are impeccable and un- 
revisable because they involve nothing empirical that can be tested. This 
routine application of Vienna Circle thinking to Hegel leaves unsettled the 
way in which Hegel and many other metaphysicians claim tobe treating 
of the experienced world. Professor J. K. Feibleman’s paper is a sharp 
criticism of Hegel on the ground that he makes the race course move 
around with the horses: the categories of being are themselves subject to 
change. Feibleman suggests that the categories should be able to treat of 
changing realities and should permit the latter to pass through a categorial 
process, but that this can be done without subjecting the principles of 
interpretation themselves to flux. 

Anyone interested in Karl Marx will draw considerable profit from the 
exposition of Hegel’s theory of alienation given here by Mitchell Franklin. 
Fortunately, the account does not remain on the purely metaphysical plane 
but exhibits the concrete meaning of alienation in its social, legal, and 
cultural modes. Hegel’s Philosophy of Right is closely studied, and this is 
helpful for students of Marx, who was a careful reader of this book. The 
final essay in this well-packed volume is a general introduction by 
E. G. Ballard to the philosophy of Merleau-Ponty, bringing out the 
methodological and epistemological importance of his stress upon the 
complex reality of being-in-the-world. One general criticism of these 
Hegel essays is that Kant fares pretty badly, and the authors do not make 
it clear whether they are simply reporting Hegel’s criticism of Kant or 
agreeing with it. 
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After-Life in Roman Paganism. By Franz Cumont. New York: Dover 
Pubs., 1959. Pp. xv + 225. Paper, $1.35. 


This book, first published in 1922, contains the text of the “Silliman 
Foundation Lectures” for 1921 and has long been out of print. The 
author begins with a general introduction, which indicates the various 
doctrines current in antiquity, determines their origin, and explains their 
meaning. Then various forms of immortality are considered in succeeding 
chapters: after-life in the tomb, in a lower world, in the heavens. Next 
some aspects of these doctrines are taken up: how immortality is gained, 
what happens to those who die an untimely death, the journey to the 
realm of the immortals, the sufferings of those who are condemned, trans- 
migration of souls, and the happiness of those who are rewarded. 

This is a classic study, and remains one of the important books on the 
subject. The present edition is excellently produced and very reasonably 
priced. 


Christian Philosophy and Intellectual Freedom. By Anton C. Pegis. 
Milwaukee: Bruce Pub. Co., 1960. Pp. 89. $2.75. 


This is a revised version of the “Gabriel Richard Lectures,” given by 
Dr. Pegis at Saint Louis University in 1955 under the sponsorship of the 
National Catholic Educational Association. Dr. Pegis begins and ends with 
education—the problems of intellectual excellence and of freedom versus 
authority. The central portion of the lecture is a profound and stimulating 
discussion of the notion of “Christian philosophy.” 

The central problem, as the author sees it, is not the function of theology 
as a “negative norm” for philosophy but rather how Cliristian philosophers 
can be so different from non-Christian philosophers and still be engaged 
in a properly philosophical work. The answer lies in this, that revelation 
not only leaves the intellect unhampered in its search for truth but even 
enhances its freedom and rationality. This is a difficult concept, a paradox, 
as the author admits. This solution rests on St. Thomas’s view of the rela- 
tion between nature and grace, the view that nature is not destroyed but 
perfected by grace. A large part of the lecture is devoted to the effort to 
make this position intelligible to a contemporary American, whether he 
be a Christian or not. Perhaps there is no need to restrict this to the 
American mind. 
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The Complete Essays of Montaigne. By Michel De Montaigne. ‘Trans. 
Donald M. Frame. New York: Doubleday & Co., 1960. 3 vols. 
Vol. I, pp. xxvii + 329; Vol. II, pp. viii + 503; Vol. III, pp. 418. 
Paper, $1.45 each volume. 


This new translation aspires to represent the variations that Montaigne 
himself made use of, and succeeds quite well. The translator has given 
the sources of the many quotations occurring in the Essays and on occasion 
has supplied explanatory footnotes and added clarificatory subheads. The 
introduction is informative, sympathetic, and judicious. 


Cross Currents in the South. By Keith F. McKean. Denver: Alan 
Swallow, 1960. Pp. 50. Paper, $1.00. 


The author thinks that changes are now occurring in the Southern 
mentality. According to his analysis, the Southerner used to look at all of 
life and reality from a hierarchical and personal point of view, based on the 
sensuous approach to reality derived from Aristotle and leading to a 
patriarchical organization of society. Now, however, the “geometrical” 
approach to reality is gaining ground; this leads to democracy, a rejection 
of absolutes in favor of open-mindedness, and a willingness to try new 
things. 

Though there are some fine appreciations of the problems of the South 
in this book, the over-simplification of the well-known views of 
F. S. C. Northrop considerably Jessens its value either as an analysis of the 
past and present or as a recommendation for the future. 


The Development of Physical Theory in the Middle Ages. By James 
A. Weisheipl, O.P. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1959. Pp. 92. 
Paper, 95¢ 


This is another volume in the “Philosophy of Science Series”. It is not 
merely a historical account; it also contains a strong theoretical argument. 
The author begins with an exposition of early medieval science, which was 
somewhat dependent on Platonic ideas. Next he takes up the rediscovery of 
Aristotelian and other scientific writings. In the course of this account 
he gives a summary of the Aristotelian philosophy of nature, with brief 
excursions into some more particular scientific areas. In this central sec- 
tion, the author argues that for Aristotle (a) philosophy of nature was a 
general science of the material world and the particular sciences stand to 
it as particular specifications, and (b) the mathematically influenced 
Sciences were indeed specifically different, but this was because of the 
mathematics. He also argues that the same relation holds for modern 
science, holding that philosophy of nature is continuous with “natural 
or physical” science, though different from sciences like mathematical 


physics. His final chapter gives an account of some of the later medieval 
theories. 
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The Diary. By Sgren Kierkegaard. Trans. Gerda M. Andersen. Ed. Peter 
P. Rohde. New York: Philosophical Lib., 1960. Pp. 255. $4.75. 


Students of Kierkegaard are agreed that the Diary is one of his impor- 
tant writings. It has so far not been readily available except to scholars, 
and this present translation offers only a selection from the whole work. 
Nevertheless, even this much is good to have. 

The translation seems adequate and is easily intelligible. There is a 
“comparative index,” which locates the passages in this edition in reference 
to the original Danish edition. The editor has provided a brief introduc- 
tion (pp. 7-12) to the method and the approach of Kierkegaard, which 
should be helpful to readers unacquainted with his thought. The editor 
has also provided notes (pp. 205-43), which explain foreign terms, obscure 
references, and occasionally give short explanations of terms or ideas that 
occur and are more fully explained in other works. There is a chronological 
survey of Kierkegaard’s life (pp. 244-49) giving the dates of composition of 
his works and some of the major events of his life. There is a brief 
bibliography of the Danish editions and some of the general Danish stu- 
dies on Kierkegaard. 


The Dimensional Structure of Time. By Irvin Morgenstern. With The 
Drama and Its Timing. New York: Philosophical Lib., 1960. 
Pp. 174. $3.75. 


This analysis of time and action arose, the author tells us, out of his 
desire to write a play and his subsequent reflections upon the nature of 
drama. Beginning with an analysis of time, he discards relative or 
objective time (valuable to the scientist) in favor of subjective, lived time. 
Similarly, he rejects causality because he thinks it is mechanistic and 
deterministic. Positively, he identifies action, time, and reality, asserting 
that reality is process and that they are simply various views of that 
process. The past is regressive; the future, and purpose, is progressive 
order; co-existence is digressive. This threefold analysis of time is paral- 
leled in knowledge, of which the first stage is perception, or presentation, 
which is objective and particular; the second is judgment, which is 
relative and general; the third is action, which is subjective and uni- 
versal. The author finds also subpatterns and complications of patterns. 

The second section of this book is a theory of drama employing this 
analysis of time and action. Here the analysis is rigid: three acts, nine 
presentations, twenty-seven episodes, eighty-one scenes. The variations in 
subpatterns produce drama, comedy, or tragedy. 

There are some interesting observations along the line and some useful 


critical judgments. 
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An Essay concerning Human Understanding. By John Locke. Ed. 
Alexander Campbell Fraser. New York: Dover Pubns., 1959. 
Vol. I, pp. exl + 535; Vol. II, pp. 495. Paper, $2.25 each vol. 


This definitive edition of the Essay was first published in 1894 and has 
never been superseded. Fraser’s introduction is almost a book in itself; it 
takes up the origin of the Essay and Locke’s work on it, gives a very 
detailed analysis, and traces its influence in Berkeley and Hume. The 
marginal analyses help the reader through what is in many ways an 
obscure text; and the frequent lengthy footnotes discuss the doctrine in 
the light of later developments and criticisms, identify references, and 
often give extensive quotations. It is an edition which must be consulted 
by every student of Locke. 

The present reprint is of very high quality. 


Essays in Metaphysics: Identity and Difference. By Martin Heidegger. 
Trans. Kurt F. Leidecker. New York: Philosophical Lib., 1960. 
Pp. 82. $2.75. 


These two lectures were published in 1957 under the title Idenlitdl und 
Differenz. In the first lecture, identity is interpreted as a real relation— 
a maneuver that is possible because of the elements of idealism in 
Heidegger’s thought—and from this emerge the special existential rela- 
tions between being and thought. In the second lecture, the question of 
the nature of metaphysics is asked in a meditative dialogue with Hegel, 
and from this discussion emerges the question of how God gets into 
philosophy. But by reason of the fact that Heidegger thinks of philos- 
ophy as the discovery of the self-justifying ground of being and of being 
which is never found as such in its instances, he is led to conclude that 
the first principle or first cause of philosophy is not God in any sense 
that could be related to the religious use of that term. 

The translation is adequate but often difficult to make out. The 
translator has provided an introduction (pp. 1-8) which attempts to relate 
the ideas of these lectures to other positions of Heidegger; it is a bit 
enthusiastic. He has also provided a few explanatory notes and a useful 
glossary of German terms peculiar to Heidegger. 


Existential Metaphysics. By Alvin Thalheimer. New York: Philosophical 
Lib., 1960. Pp. viii + 632. $7.50. 


This metaphysics is existential in the sense that the meaning of the 
term “existence” is considered to be extremely important and also that the 
philosophy is built up from a number of propositions which assert such 
existence. After a long discussion, this meaning is explained by reference 
to some singular existents (for example, by reference to the historical 
Napoleon) and by a set of ten negations: No existent is self-contradictory, 
not an object of consciousness, appearing to no subject, without date, 
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without a date in reference to another entity, or an indefinite date, without 
position, without relative position, with indefinite position, and is not 
generally discredited. 

After this, a number of traditional philosophical problems are dis- 
cussed: truth, the existence of consciousness, the mind-body relation, the 
nature of thought, perception, memory and concept, feeling, belief and 
knowledge, spatial and temporal relations, unity and substance, qualities, 
universals, the nature of science and of mathematics, mass, force and 
energy, efficient cause, possibility, inference, purpose, and chance. 

Because of the way in which the author has limited his meaning of the 
term “existence,” his philosophy is a philosophy of experience (in a neo- 
Kantian sense), an ultra-realism (he admits the reality of universals), and 
a kind of rationalism (the reality of an alleged entity is established by 
argument). 

The project is somewhat ambitious. The author himself seems io 
realize this, for some of his chapters are single paragraphs, undeveloped 
sketches of what might be taken up. There is an obvious sincerity, an 
open-mindedness to the achievements of various philosophers; good will 
and honesty are necessary and admirable, but they are not sufficient. 


From Shakespeare to Existentialism. By Walter Kaufmann. New York: 


Doubleday & Co., 1960. Pp. xvi +- 455. Paper, $1.45. 


This book was previously published in a hard-cover edition in 1959. 
The present edition contains a special preface, in which to some extent 
the author answers previous critical analyses. 

The work itself resists classification. It includes studies of Goethe, 
Hegel, Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, Rilke, Freud, Jaspers, Heidegger, and 
Toynbee; but it is not a series of essays in the history of philosophy. Nor 
is the author a representative existentialist; existentialist themes abound, 
yet in many things he looks like an uncompromising rationalist. 
Paradoxically, he might seem to be a secularized Jeremias or an optimistic 
Nietzsche, or a disillusioned Socrates. He is patently unfair to all his 
subjects (except perhaps Nietzsche and Rilke), but then they are only pegs 
on which to hang his personal reflections. But though he is violently 
opposed to systems, he does not show the slightest sympathy toward 
Brilish analysis; the movement might not even exist as far as he is con- 
cerned. The role of adolescent rebellion in the author’s success has not 
been evaluated. 


General Ethics. By Kenneth Doubherty, S.A. Peekskill, N.Y.: Graymoor 
Press, 1960. Pp. 183. $3.00. 


This textbook is intended for Catholic college students. It is expected 
that the details of obligation will be studied in moral theology, so that the 
present works concentrates on “the natural foundations of morals,” as the 


author says in his preface. 
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The book is divided into three parts: human destiny, human conduct, 
and law. A brief introduction explains what the science of ethics is. The 
first part deals with good and evil, and shows that man has a final destiny 
and that the ultimate end of man is happiness. The second part explains 
the human act, discusses the voluntariness of action, the involuntary act 
and its causes, the determinants of morality (including the study of 
human nature as the norm), and the virtues. The third part begins with 
a treatment of law in general and its obligation, then turns to conscience, 
obligation, sanction, merit, and punishment; it concludes with a study 
of rights and duties. 

Each chapter (apart from the introductory and expository ones) begins 
with a short introduction to the problem and then presents a formal thesis. 
This thesis is followed by an explanation of terms, a brief account of 
opponents of the thesis, a recapitulation of the “sense of the thesis,” a 
proof; some chapters also contain concluding remarks, scholia, and so on. 
Each chapter has a brief list of suggested reading, usually some passages 
from Aristotle and St. Thomas, and then some contemporary passages. 
Finally, there are several questions for study to.help the student. There 
are an index of names and one of subjects. 


The Gospel of Contradiction. A Treatise on the Polarity of Experience. 
By George Spies. 2d ed. New York: Vantage Press, 1960. Pp. 121. 
$2.95. 


This book was first published in 1927; it is a sort of autobiographical 
philosophy. The author proclaims himself a deist and holds that all 
religious creeds are of equal (that is, of no) value. On the positive side, 
he thinks that in every being and every experience there is a polarity. 
He discusses a number of them: body and soul, individual and society, 
freedom and determinism, and the like. There are many common-sense 
observations scattered throughout the book, but it is the sort of common 
sense that hardly seems to demand publication. 


Graduate Education in the United States. By Bernard Berelson. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1960. Pp. vi + 346. $6.95. 


This study of higher education is mainly a factual report, based on the - 
author’s own personal interviews and visits, questionnaires, and surveys of 
the products of scholars. A short first part surveys the history of graduate 
education in the United States. The second part, the longest, analyzes the 
purposes, institutions, students, and programs of doctoral study. A short 
third part presents conclusions and recommendations. 

Philosophers who are teachers should share the concern of other 
educators about the present and the future, and this volume is an indispen- 
sable tool. It is unlikely that everyone will be satisfied with the accuracy 
of the picture or agree with the recommendations. Yet a better, more 
comprehensive, better-balanced book is not likely to appear for a long 
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time; if indeed one man could do a better job in all respects, it would 
probably be based on the present work. 


A History of Political Thought in the Sixteenth Century. By J. W. Allen. 
New York: Barnes & Noble; London: Methuen, 1960. Pp. xii 
+ 527. Paper, $1.95. 


This classic historical study was first published in 1928, and the present 
edition is reprinted from the edition of 1957, which contained a revision of 
the bibliographical notes made by J. W. Gough. The book remains an 
excellent analysis and a convenient source of reference, and students will 
be happy to have the paperbound edition available. 

The printing is a little uneven; and the binding, though firm, will not 
stand rough wear. Yet as a personal or study copy it should be able to 
stand up. 


How to Improve Your Mind. By Baruch Spinoza. Trans. R. H. M. Elwes. 
Biographical note by Dagobert D. Runes. New York: Philosophical 
Lib., 1960 (c. 1956). Pp. 90. $2.75. 


This is a convenient printing of the De Intellectus Emendatione in 
Elwes’s well-known translation. The brief biographical note (pp. 7-18) 
also points out the main themes of Spinoza’s philosophy. The edition is 
convenient but rather expensive. 


Introduction to Contemporary Civilization in the West. Vol. I. Prepared 
by the Contemporary Civilization Staff of Columbia University. 3d ed. 
New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1960. Pp. xii + 1342. $7.50. 


For over forty years, freshmen in Columbia College have been required 
to take a course in contemporary civilization, and materials for this course 
have -been put into the hands of the students since 1941. The first edition 
of the present text was published in 1946. This third edition includes a 
number of changes. Introductions have been shortened to include only 
background information. A number of new authors have been introduced 
into this edition (the editors mention fourteen); passages now omitted 
which were formerly cited number sixteen. It is hard to see a trend, but 
it seems that some merely literary and commercial documents were 
omitted, whereas the. new readings present perhaps more philosophical 
ideas and documents of social significance. 

In general, the selections are well suited to give the beginning student a 
fair sampling to the influences that went to make up our present-day 
civilization. They are usually sufficiently extensive to allow the student 
to get a real taste of the author and to give him grounds for a personal 
judgment. It might perhaps seem that the present revision has become 
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so comprehensive as to force a superficial reading, but actual use could 
alone determine the answer to this objection. 


An Introduction to Social Psychology. By William McDougal. New 
York: Barnes & Noble; London: Methuen, 1960. Pp. xxix + 527. 
Paper, $1.95. 


This book was first published in 1908 and: has often been reprinted in 
hard-bound editions. This present edition, reproducing that of 1936, is 
well and cleanly printed; the binding is sturdy enough for limited 
handling. 

As the author himself admitted in prefaces to later editions, the subject 
matter of this work rather deals with the dynamic, or affective, side of 
human nature and only suggests the later consequences of these elements 
in social interaction. But, as contrasted with the purely cognitional 
psychologies elaborated by the nineteenth-century British and German 
psychologists, it was a successful effort to reintroduce the concept of 
appetite and drive to psychology. It thus remains a classic work in 
psychology. 


Jean-Paul Sartre: To Freedom Condemned. By Justus Streller. Trans. 
Wade Baskin. New York: Philosophical Lib., 1960. Pp. 163. $3.00. 


This brief study consists of little sketches (thirty-seven in number) of 
the main ideas of Sartre. Some are only a paragraph long, others run to 
twelve pages. Often enough, and particularly in the shorter presentations, 
the essential matter is presented verbatim from Sartre’s Being and 
Nothingness (in the translation by Hazel E. Barnes). The book is thus 
more useful for a reader who wants to get a brief account of what Sartre 
means by “the look,” “language,” and so on, than for a student who wants 
to understand Sartre’s thought as a whole. A final synoptic chapter does 
make some provision for this, but it is too brief entirely to satisfy the 
serious student. The translator has added a very short introduction, 
dealing mainly with the life of Sartre and with the author of the present 
monograph. 


Let’s Take the Hard Road. By John Cross. 3d ed. Kenosha, Wis.: 
Cross Pubns., 1960. Pp. 204. $3.95. 


This is an inspirational book for boys at the seventh- and eighth-grade 
levels. It is explicitly put on a religious basis (Catholic) but also appeals 
to natural ideals, especially those of strength and manliness. The ideals 
proposed are high and generally presented in a virile way. It is too bad 
that the “training of the will” is presented after the fashion in which 
one trains a muscle (see p. 119). Lindworsky’s work on this point is still 
unknown in many quarters. 
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Morals and Man. By Gerald Vann, O.P. New York: Sheed & Ward, 
1960. Pp. 223. $3.50. 


This volume is a revision of Morals Makyth Man, published in 1937. 
According to the author, the present work is substantially unchanged; 
some pages have been dropped, a few added; there are some minor 
changes of expression, and factual references have been brought up to 
date. 

The book is divided into two parts, dealing with theory and some 
applications, of which the second is a little longer. The author begins by 
showing the need of a moral theory. Then the distinction between act 
and potency is proposed as the basic principle of moral theory. Next, the 
problem is set through the discussion of freedom and the apparently 
contrary claims of happiness and duty. Finally, the Thomistic theory is 
proposed as a synthesis of the partial views considered. The treatment is 
to some extent theological. In the second part, the problems considered 
are those of asceticism versus humanism, the common good versus the 
individual person, marriage, private virtue versus apostolic endeavor, 
diversity of religions, and the problem of sorrow. The practical part of 
the work is more theological than the first theoretical one. 


Morals for Mankind. By Herbert W. Schneider. “The Paul Anthony 
Brick Lectures.”” Columbia: Univ. of Missouri Press, 1960. Pp. xiii 
+ 82. $2.50. 


This series of lectures was established “to develop the science of ethics,” 
and the inaugural series consisted of three lectures. In the first lecture, 
the author proposes a social origin for obligation; namely, our sensitivity 
to the attitudes of other persons who hold us responsible. Conscience, 
then, is competent in knowing how to interpret social reactions. The 
author maintains that general principles are always insufficient to solve 
particular cases and argues that personal responsibility is a moral art. 
In the second lecture, the author distinguishes between religious expe- 
rience and secular ethics; he holds that secular ethic does exist and seems 
to maintain that its existence is a good thing for the moral development 
of mankind—a sort of bi-polar theory of morality. In the third lecture, 
the author comes to grips with the question of a universal morality, basing 
it on common human activities. He argues that we are already in many 
concrete areas engaged in world-wide actions and that out of them moral 
obligations and ideals do arise. After referring to the resurgence of 
natural-law theory and to systems of absolute value, he rejects them as 
being in principle absolutistic, undemonstrated (and therefore not fully 
rational), and incapable of founding a moral community. He concludes 
by appealing to concrete areas in which co-operation can be accomplished, 
thus building a world civilization on a scientific basis. 
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The “New Organon” and Related Writings. By Francis Bacon. Trans. James 
Spedding, Robert Leslie Ellis, and Douglas Denon Heath. Ed. with 
introd. by Fulton H. Anderson. New York: Liberal Arts Press, 1960. 


Pp. xli + 292. Paper, $1.35. 


This volume contains the Proem, Dedicatory Epistle, Preface, and Plan 
of the Great Instauration, from The Great Instauration; the New Organon 
complete; and the Preparative toward a Natural and Experimental History 
in the standard translation published in 1863. The editor has revised 
spelling and punctuation. 

The relatively lengthy introduction begins with a brief account of 
Bacon’s life (pp. vii-xii) and then indicates how Bacon was led to his new 
philosophy. This philosophy referred all knowledge of God to revealed 
theology, as well as ethics, leaving only nature as the suitable field of 
investigation. In this study, the doctrines and methods of Aristotle are 
to be rejected (the editor follows Bacon’s account of what these doctrines 
and methods are, without indicating that this account might be in- 
accurate) and to be replaced by others which the editor mentions in brief. 
Then comes a short analysis of the New Organon itself. There is also a 
selected bibliography of editions and secondary works. 


Observations on the Feeling of the Beautiful and the Sublime. By 
Immanuel Kant. Trans. with introd. by John T. Goldthwait. 
Berkeley: Univ. of California Press, 1960. Pp. 124. Paper, $1.50. 


There has been no complete English translation of this short work since 
the end of the eighteenth century. An early work, it shows little of that 
metaphysical interest which marks Kant’s better-known works. It is rather 
a descriptive psychological aesthetics, containing some _ penetrating 
observations. It is remarkable chiefly for the way in which Kant locates 
the source of these feelings within man himself. 


The introduction (pp. 1-38) locates this work both with respect to 
Kant’s life and to the course of his thought. It also brings out the (often 
implicit) presuppositions. It is therefore very helpful and makes the work 
useful even to those who have no prior knowledge of Kant. The transla- 
tion is excellent. 


Phaedo. By Plato. Trans. with introd. and commentary by R. Hackforth. 
New York: Liberal Arts Press, 1960. Pp. x + 200. Paper, $1.25. 


This edition was first published in 1952 and has been recognized as one 
of the better studies on this dialogue. In his introduction (pp. 3-24), 
Professor Hackforth gives us his understanding of the dialogue’s purpose 
(to show that man’s supreme concern should be the care of his soul), 
his agreement with the generally accepted position of the dialogue in rela- 
tion to the other works, and a summary of the dialogue, This summary 
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deals with the doctrine of the Forms, the characters, and the arguments 
for the immortality of the soul. Professor Hackforth compares these argu- 
ments with those in other dialogues and seems to consider them all not 
entirely cogent. 

The translation is accurate and readable; the notes and commentary are 
detailed and make use of the results of preceding scholarship. As an 
appendix, the criticisms of Strato are given. 

The present edition is well printed and sewn, and its low price makes 
it a pleasure to own as well as use. 


Philosophy for Children. By Virginia Geiger Wesson. New York: Vantage 
Press, 1960. Pp. 43, illus. $2.00. 


This book is for children in the five to twelve age group. The author 
says that she found many books for children on arithmetic, geography, 
and so on, but none for them on philosophy. It is philosophy in the sense 
of being “ideas pertaining to a philosophy of life.” The main ideas are: 
the immortality of the soul, the connection between goodness and kind- 
ness, the advantage of an optimistic attitude, the existence of God and 
His love for man. That these ideas are precious is indubitable; it seems 
that they could be acquired more deeply and more richly if they were 
embodied in religious truth and ideals. 


The Philosophy of Inorganic Compounds. By Peter Hoenen, S.J. Trans. 
Paul Conen, S.J. with Francis Molony, S.J., Norman Harland, S.J., 
and Richard Lambert. West Baden Springs, Ind.: West Baden 
College, 1960. Pp. vi + 123. Paper, $1.45. 


This is a translation of Part Three of Book Four of the author’s 
Cosmologia (fifth edition, 1956). In 1956 the section of the same work 
immediately preceding this was translated under the title, “The Philo- 
sophical Nature of Physical Bodies.” The translation is excellent; the print- 
ing and binding, good. 

This section is divided into two articles, the first dealing with the 
distinction between the (scientific) theory of atomism and so-called philo- 
sophical atomism; the second, with the essence of inorganic compounds. 
Father Hoenen, as is well known, tried to make his Cosmology a real 
confrontation of Aristotelian natural philosophy with contemporary science. 
In the very nature of such tasks is the limitation that one deals with the 
science of the day on which he finishes his work, and so the work is 
necessarily dated—though not necessarily bad or superfluous. 


Philosophy Today. By Jose Ferrater Mora. New York: Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1960. Pp. x + 193. $4.50. 


This book on contemporary philosophy begins with a survey of the 
present situation, which the author considers to be characterized by 
anarchy, discord, and fragmentation. He considers the situation un- 
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fortunate and proposes a way of understanding and a program which 
should lead to more unity. His way of understanding the multiplicity is 
by reducing it to three main tendencies: Russian philosophy, Anglo- 
American philosophy, and European philosophy. Admittedly this groups 
together some conflicting tendencies, but it does indicate a certain simi- 
larity of theme and interest. Next, he proposes the theory that social 
conditions have something to do with philosophic thought, and he does 
this without eliminating what is properly philosophical from philosophy. 
In his final chapter he presents his program for progress. First, he points 
out some areas which contemporary philosophy, in his opinion, neglects: 
the philosophy of religion and the philosophy of art. Secondly, he con- 
tends that Anglo-American, “scientific” philosophy is most able to assimi- 
late the other two currents and even to develop into presently neglected 
areas. 

The author’s own European background enables him to be more under- 
standing than his final solution might seem to indicate, and his plea for 
a more sincere effort at understanding others is certainly an indication 
that he is moving in the right direction. 


The Pocket Aquinas. By St. Thomas Aquinas. Ed. with introd. by Vernon 
J. Bourke. New York: Washington Square Press, Inc., 1960. 
Pp. xxvi + 372. Paper, 60¢ 


In his introduction, the editor gives a brief sketch of St. Thomas’s life, 
so far as it is known with certainty. This is followed by an appraisal of 
St. Thomas’s work, both in relation to his times and to its intrinsic 
value. The selections from St. Thomas’s writings are grouped under eight 
headings, each preceded by a special introduction. These introductions try 
to locate the particular problems in the whole body of Thomistic thought 
and to make it more easily intelligible to a contemporary reader. 

The selections are grouped under the following headings: knowledge and 
method; nature and philosophy; man and psychology; reality and first 
philosophy; moral life and ethics; society and political philosophy; beauty 
and art; and revelation and theology. The selections are drawn from 
twenty-three different works. In some cases already existing translations 
are used; in others, the passages have been newly translated. The selec- 
tions are well chosen; the introductions and translations are such that 
they can be understood without any special background in Thomistic 
thought. 


The Political Thought of Plato and Aristotle. By Sir Ernest Barker. New 
York: Dover Pubns., 1959. Pp. xxii + 559. Paper, $1.85. 


This is a classic study which appeared in a third edition in 1947. The 
author was one of the most profound students of Greek political thought, 
and the present work shows both the comprehensiveness of his scholar- 
ship and the depth of his understanding. He begins with the pre-Socratics, 
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devotes three chapters to Plato, and in seven chapters gives a detailed and 
masterly analysis of Aristotle’s thought. The final chapter indicates the 
main lines of the influence of Platonic and Aristotelian thought. The 
value of the work is further enhanced by a very detailed table of contents 
and index. 

The original edition was well printed, and this reprint shows excellent 
workmanship both in printing and binding. 


Science and Metaphysics. By John Russell, S.J. New York: Sheed 
& Ward, 1958. Pp. 80. Paper, 95¢ 


This is another volume in the “Philosophy of Science Series.” It differs 
from the others already published in being more speculative than _his- 
torical. The author begins by noting some contrasts between science and 
metaphysics that have recently been stressed, particularly the unity and 
progress of science as compared to the diversity and lack of progress in 
metaphysics. He then speaks of prescientific knowledge as the start of 
both science and metaphysics. After this, he devotes a brief consideration 
to the nature of science, stressing particularly its use of observation of fact 
and its drawing up of laws which are necessary and univocal. The 
remainder of the book is devoted to metaphysics. Here the author begins 
by pointing out the reflective nature of metaphysical knowledge and its 
method of analysis, which he illustrates with the notion of “the same.” 
He then discusses existence, goes further into the meaning of identity, and 
elaborates a bit the notion of analogy. He concludes that metaphysics is 
concerned with elucidating meanings and with finding and explaining 
similarities and relations among things. 


The System of Thomas Aquinas. By Maurice De Wulf. New York: Dover 
Pubns., 1960. Pp. 152. Paper, $1.25. 


This book was originally called Mediaeval Philosophy Illustrated from 
the System of Thomas Aquinas, and was first published in 1922. It is a 
brief. summary in highly systematic form of the thought of St. Thomas 
Aquinas and concludes with a chapter in which this thought is compared 
with the ideas of other medieval thinkers. It can be of service as a general 
introduction. 

The present edition is excellently prepared. 


A Tour of the “Summa.” By Paul J. Glenn. Saint Louis: B. Herder 
Book Co., 1960. Pp. xi + 466. $5.00. 


Fhe late Monsignor Glenn, who died in 1957, deliberately chose this title 
to indicate the nature of the work. It was to cover the Summa the way a 
rapid tour of a country takes in all the country. Nothing was to be left out 
(and thus, even the Supplement is included!). One could agree that it 
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is a book to be put into the hands of an inquirer who wants to know what 
is in the Summa and has no time to read the original and little inclination 
to work hard. The publisher’s claim that this work “in no way falls short 
of the precision which marks St. Thomas’ great work” (dustjacket) is not 
merely hyperbolic (forgiveable procedure for the advertising department) 
but simply false. For example, in Section 56 (pp. 140-41) there are at least 
nine statements whose contrary or contradictory could be found in the text 
it purports to parapharse. This is an unusually bad instance, but other 
passages will certainly not satisfy a scholar. — It could be doubted that the 
work even belongs to the category which the French call “haute vulgarisa- 
tion.” 


Tradition: Heritage and Responsibility. “The McAuley Lectures,” 1959. 
West Hartford, Conn.: Saint Joseph College, 1960. Pp. 295-324. 
Paper, $1.00. 


This volume contains the text of two lectures, “Tradition and Educa- 
tion,” by Heinrich Rommen, and “The Responsibilities of the Catholic in 
the Modern World,” by Sir Arnold Lunn. Dr. Rommen’s lecture analyzes 
the notion of a tradition and points out the significance of tradition for 
culture and for education. He stresses the role of idas in the formation 
of a culture and the gaining of an education, and indicates clearly what 
“the perennial philosophy” can contribute to a truly liberal education. 


W hitehead’s Philosophy of Physics. By Laurence Bright, O.P. New York: 
Sheed & Ward, 1958. Pp. 79. Paper, 95¢ 


This is the first volume of a new series, the “Philosophy of Science 
Series.” The series is published under the auspices of the Newman 
Association of Great Britain through the efforts of the Philosophy of 
Science Group of that association and is under the general editorship of 
P. E. Hodgson. The intention is to treat topics, both historical and 
speculative, which are of interest to scientists and philosophers. The 
series has been well received in Great Britain. Though the volumes are 
small, the works are of a serious and scholarly nature. 


The present volume deals not only with Whitehead’s philosophy of 
physics as a science but also with his notion of the constitution of the 
natural world. Though philosophy and science are distinct for White- 
head, he considered them to be mutually related. On the one hand, 
science is part of the experience which philosophy is required to explain; 
and, on the other, science needs to be criticized and related to other parts 
of experience by philosophy. In treating of Whitehead’s view of nature, 
the author singles out the following aspects for consideration: White- 
head’s attack on the “bifurcation of nature,” the theory of internal rela- 
tions, the problem of unity, and the notion of organism. The account is 
clear and well grounded in texts. 
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Wiiliam Herschek, Pioneer of Sidereal Astronomy. By Michael Hoskin. 
New York: Sheed & Ward, 1959. Pp. 79. 95¢ 


This is another volume in the “Philosophy of Science Series.” It begins 
with an account of Herschel’s life to show how he got into the study of 
astronomy. Next it studies his contributions to see how his method 
developed and to view his theories about the spatial and temporal relations 
of the stars. Particular attention is given to showing how his theory that 
nebulous matter condenses into clusters of stars was developed by him 
through a combination of observations and progressively better hypotheses. 
Herschel’s work makes a fine case-study in the interrelations of these 
two parts of science. 


The World and the Individual. By Josiah Royce. Ed. with introd. by 
John E. Smith. New York: Dover Pubns., 1959. 2 vols. Vol. I, 
pp. xx + 588; Vol. II, pp. xx + 480. Paper, each vol., $2.25. 


The rapidly growing reawakening of interest in Royce is a reason for the 
appearance of this reprint, and it will in turn undoubtedly bring about 
further study of this somewhat unusual American thinker. As an 
idealist, he would seem not to be in harmony with that elusive, amorphous 
thing called the “American mind,” yet, as the editor points out, Royce’s 
concern for the individual and his connecting individuality with will puts 
him squarely in the current of American thought. Though it is very 
brief, the introduction focuses the current interest in Royce very well. 

The present edition is a beautiful presentation of a classical and 
permanently valuable work. 
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Our understanding of Gabriel Marcel’s already classical distinction 
between a problem and a mystery hinges on an understanding of what 
he means by an “object.” The sources of this notion are twofold. 
The first is an inheritance from the views of Royce; the second is 
original with himself. 

According to Royce, an object is a third in a dialogue. What is 
primary is the communion of subjects. In relation to the dialogue 
between I and Thou, the object is an absent third which serves as a 
term of reference. This view of Royce comes out very clearly in the 
latter’s conception of the way in which “nature” is set up by man 
as an independent entity. Nature is constituted as an object by human 
society, for by nature we mean the collection of processes which can 
be shared by all and verified. Thus, nature is “a realm which we 
conceive as known or as knowable to various men, in precisely the 
same general sense in which we regard it as known or knowable to our 
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private selves. Not everything need be so generalized—we can 
believe in a religious revelation, or in the reality of the interior life of 
another, without feeling that their secrets are open to public verifica- 
tion. But nature considered as a complexus of verifiable processes is 
precisely the public property which exists between me and my fellow 
man; it is a social reality, and as civilization advances it is dis- 
tinguished more and more from privately experienced reality until it 
becomes an alien and mechanical other. This treasure-trove of uni- 
versal validities is the world which science investigates—and it is the 
only world which science as such can conceive. Eventually the latter 
concludes that the true world is a domain of unvarying necessity and 
presumes that everything must at last be subsumed under this cate- 
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gory. Royce protests that science has no right thus to cast all reality 
in its own image: the public world has no absolute status; it is only 
the triadic common element between man and man.’ 


Many of these features are retained by Marcel. It is clear that he 
conceives “pure thought” to operate in the realm of the public or 
universally verifiable. As a natural correlative of this, the world of 
public property exists for “anyone.” What is universally valid is 
there for anyone at all; the knower of the universally valid functions 
as anyone at all, not as an individual self. This consideration merges 
with his own view of an object. Etymologically, an object (ob-ject) 
is something which is thrown in front of me; it is something which 
I encounter as outside me and over against me. Here is the feature of 
objectivity on which Marcel’s distinction between problem and mystery 
is grounded. In order to bring together the fairly widely scattered 
explanations of this distinction, let us resort to the method of sys- 
tematically noting down the points of difference between the two 
modes of knowledge. These will be found to be four in number.’ 


In the first place, the basis for all points of difference is in this view 
of an object as something external to me, something which is set over 
against myself. In an objective situation, I am here and the object is 
there, complete and open for inspection. For the reason that I meet 
the object as juxtaposed to myself and as not involving myself, I can 
envelop it in a clear and distinct idea which delineates its limits. 
With this clarity comes perfect transmittability, and with the trans- 
mittability the object begins to lead that public and independent life 
which is the privilege of the world of the “problematic.” Marcel does 
not fail to notice * the peculiar coincidence that the Greek roots of the 
word “problem” are perfectly correspondent to the Latin roots of 


‘Josiah Royce, The World and the (Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 1952), 
Individual (Second Series; New York: pp. 68-69; Man against Mass Society, 
Macmillan Co., 1901), p. 166. trans. G. S. Fraser (Chicago: Henry 

2Ibid., pp. 197 ff. Regnery Co., 1952), pp. 67 ff.; and the 

*For the most fully developed discus- entire text of Position et approches con- 
sions of this distinction, see Being and crétes du mystére ontologique, which 
Having, trans. Katherine Farrer (Boston: appears in English in the collection 
Beacon Press, 1951) pp. 100 ff., 117 ff., entitled The Philosophy of Ezistence, 
126 ff.; The Mystery of Being, Vol. I, trans. Manya Harari (New York: Philo- 
trans. G. S. Fraser (2 vols.; Chicago: sophical Lib., 1949). 

Henry Regnery Co., 1951), pp. 204 ff.; 4Man against Mass Society, p. 66. 
Homo Viator, trans. Emma _ Crauford 
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“object”: pro-blema is something which is thrown in my path, 
something which is met along the way. 


A problem, then, is an inquiry which is set on foot in respect to an 
object which the self apprehends in an exterior way. Such would be 
a problem in algebra, or the problem a mechanic faces in fixing an 
automobile. The engine and the man are two quite isolable entities; 
the engine is something complete and entire outside of him, which he 
may literally inspect from all sides. Not every object, naturally, 
presenis a spatial externality of this sort (an objectivity stemming from 
perception, from voir) but the problematic datum is always regarded 
as juxtaposed (an objectivity which arises from converting it into a 
possessed thing, from avoir). Thus the attempt to solve the equation 
2 x*—3 x=2 would be a problematic inquiry even though the elements 
are essentially mental rather than spatial. The point is that the data 
as presented do not include myself; in conceiving the numbers I do 
not conceive myself; I retreat from them and regard them intently as 
posed in front of me. The area of the problematic covers a wide range 
of human knowledge. The mechanic and the mathematician may 
stand, perhaps, as types of the domination of nature which the 
problematic knowledge of science makes possible. Science, of course, 
embodies the ultimate achievement of problematic knowledge. From 
the theorists of cybernetics to the researcher pursuing the links be- 
tween cigarette smoke and cancer, science is uniformly the application 
of the mind to an object in the strict sense of this word. But it is not 
only science which fulfills the notion of a problem. A bored student 
doing a crossword puzzle in class, a reader frowning over a 
“whodunit,” a clerk consulting an orderly office file, all are engaged 
in solving problems. In each case, the data of the questions are such 
that I can effectively divorce myself from them and concentrate upon 
them as upon manipulatable external objects. 

A mystery, on the other hand, is a question in which what is given 
cannot be regarded as detached from the self. There are data which 
in their very nature cannot be set over against myself, for the reason 
that as data they involve myself. If I ask, “What is being?” can I 
regard being as an object which is thrown across my path? No, for 
being, as a datum, includes me; in order to conceive being as a datum, 
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I must conceive it as including me. I cannot get outside of being in 
order to ask questions about it in a purely external way. The attempt 
to isolate what is before me from what is in me breaks down complete- 
ly here. Being, then, is not a problem at all but a mystery. If I 
decide to treat it as a problem, to stand on all fours with it and 
approach it as just one more manipulatable object, I no longer have 
hold of my original question. A mystery is a question in which I am 
caught up. In the area of the problematic, the status of the questioner 
is completely presciended from, and only the object is called into ques- 
But if I ask, “What is being?” the question recoils upon my 
own status as a questioner. Who am I who question being? Am I? 
At this point the “problem” of being impinges upon the intrinsic 
conditions of its own possibility and becomes the mystery of being. 
For the condition of a problematic research is that the subject wear 
the regalia of unquestionability, and it is only this privilege which 
qualifies him to render the object totally intelligible. But to question 
That is, this “being” at 
which I would like to direct questions is not an object given to a non- 


tion. 


being is to question myself as questioner. 


obscure subject which may direct all its uncertainty outward; for 
here, in questioning the object, I call myself into question.’ 
Being is not an object which I can inspect from all sides. If 1 


were to have a clear and distinct notion of being, I would be com- 
pletely an object for myself (since being envelops me, and in order to 
objectify being I would have to objectify myself). But I cannot 
objectify myself; I cannot observe myself from the outside. The ques- 
tion “What am I?” is another example of a mystery. I do not even 
know for sure what the question means—and here we can say that as 
a problem it encroaches upon its own supposed data. In the case of 
a true problem, the elements are clearly given; so that I may use them 
to proceed to the unknown. In a problematic situation there are 
always traceable analogies of the splendidly lucid conditions of 


*Here cf. Martin Heidegger: “Every philosophy is necessary, since in the 


metaphysical question can only be put in 
such a way that the questioner as such 
is by his very questioning involved in 
the question” (Ezistence and Being, 
trans. Werner Brock [Chicago: Henry 
Regnery Co., 1949], p. 355). Maurice 
Blondel agrees: “From existentialism in 
the best sense of the word, the idea to be 
retained is that a practical and militant 
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question: ‘What is being?’ I am included 
and compromised to the point where I 
can no longer answer objectively without 
taking a stand for or against my own 
existence” (“The Inconsistency of 
J.-P. Sartre’s Logic,” Thomist, XI [1947], 
396). 
®Philosophy of Existence, p. 8. 


geometry, “given” and “to find.” For instance, in a crossword 
puzzle: given, the dictionary meaning of “valley”; to find, a four- 
letter word which equivalently conveys it. Or, in the mechanical 
problem: given, the known functions of the various parts of the 
engine; to find, what has broken down. But in a mystery the given 
itself is not clear and distinct. Thus, the “I” which causes me to 
tremble when I call it into question contains no element exempt from 
the mystery which wraps the whole; there is in it no small segment 
framed within defined limits and exhaustively known, to serve as an 
opening wedge from which to launch an encircling ratiocination. 


Therefore not every reality canbe the target of a merely problematic 
inquiry. Wherever I deal with something which encompasses the 
self, I may never hope to keep contact with its authentic nature if I 
treat it as if it did not involve the self. The supreme example of this 
is, of course, the mystery of being. Perhaps we might even say that 
every example of a mystery is only a particular case of the mystery 
of being. I am a mystery to myself insofar as I am; all things are 
mysterious insofar as they are. We have seen that in any question 
bearing on being the ontological status of the questioner is of the 
highest significance. But does this not involve us in an infinite 
regress? To question myself is to question myself as questioner and 
so on ad infinitum. No, says Marcel *; the very power to conceive 
such a regress already enables us to transcend it. For in our predica- 
ment is revealed the transcendence of being in relation to our thought. 
We grasp that all assertions that we make live off a profound assertion 
by which we are made. Reflection at length loses itself in the depth 
of an intuition which is blinded (in respect to objectifiable content) 
but which is at the root of all positivity. The recognition of mystery 
is the recognition of the self as besieged by being. We only are 
insofar as there is that in us which thought cannot lay bare; we only 
know we are by recognizing that there is a positing prior to our 
thought. But this means that wherever there is an encounter with 
being there is mystery; and it means that every other example of a 
mystery is a particular manifestation of the mystery of being. Only 
what is not being—or what is not encountered as being—is not 
mysterious. The only thought which does not run full tilt into 
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mystery is deontologized thought, thought which, by immunizing 
itself against the opacity at its own center, succeeds in conferring the 
same kind of immunity upon its object. This operation is quite 
possible, even desirable, in vast areas of human knowledge. But there 
are certain realities which in the nature of things are not amenable to 
this sealing-off process; because what they are involves the self in all 
its singularity, I cannot prescind from that singularity when I con- 
ceive them. , 

We may mention other examples of this. My body insofar as it is 
mine cannot be adequately rendered in problematic categories. I can 
say neither that I am the master of it nor its slave, since such relations 
break down in this region. In fact my situation as a whole is non- 
objectifiable and refuses to be reduced to a problem. I cannot pass 
judgment on the world as if I am a spectator; every judgment on the 
world as a whole is passed on my world since I qualify it through my 
participation.’ Again, suffering and evil only are what they are inas- 
much as they involve me; looked at from the outside, evil seems the 
mere malfunctioning of a mechanism—that is to say, it is not seen as 
evil at all. Only one who participates with me in my suffering has the 
right to interpret it for me; that suffering only has meaning in the 
respect that I confer a meaning on it through the way I experience it 
as mine.* As with my body, the world, evil, so with love and knowl- 
edge; ° these are realities about which an observer can pass no verdict 
whatsoever, for they are only real for the participant. Marcel makes 
this point at some length in regard to love; but it is also right to 
emphasize the mysterious character of knowledge, which traditional 
philosophy has grasped without naming. If I ask, “What is knowl- 
edge?” it is all too obvious that I immediately plunge into the realm 
of mystery. For I can in no way get outside my own act of knowing 
in order to treat it as a possible object of description. This is what the 
famous refutation of skepticism stresses for its own reasons. The 
question “What is knowledge?” impinges upon its own intrinsic con- 
ditions of possibility; the act through which I would like to objectify 


7Man against Mass Society, p. 73. see his chief commentator, Roger Trois- 
‘Being and Having, pp. 171-72; Man  fontaines, s.3., De Uemistence a Vétre, 
against Mass Socicty, pp. 68 and 94. (2 vols.; Paris: Vrin, 1953), I, 263-77. 
®*Man against Mass Society, p. 68; 11Henri Bergson, Time and Free Will, 
Being and Having, p. 219. trans. F. L. Pogson, (London: Allen 


*°For a survey of the range of appli- & Unwin, 1928), pp. 220-1. 
cability of Marcel’s notion of mystery, 
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— knowledge in order to study it is already an act of knowledge. 
Certainly I can reflect on my own act of thought, but only as a that, 
not as a characterizable what, not as an object. 


So it is, apparently, with all truly philosophical questions.’® They 
bear on nonobjectifiable data, realities which it is forever impossible 
to externalize. Freedom, time, space, sensation—all seem to fall 
under this classification. The consequences of this assertion only 
slowly begin to dawn on us, but there is every reason to suspect, a 
priori, that it will make all the difference in the world between philos- 
ophy and other kinds of knowledge. It opens up a new territory in 
epistemology, of which others have had passing glimpses but which 
Marcel must get the credit for discovering and mapping out. Bergson, 
for instance, saw with unparalleled clarity that every attempt to define 
freedom conceptually must end by denying it.’ Marcel allows us to 
see why that should be true. Freedom is least of all susceptible of 
being transformed into an object for our study. Freedom involves the 
self—it is the self; the more an act is free, the more it is mine in the 
absolute sense. Only an object is definable. Only what is definable is 
demonstrable. Therefore the attempt to demonstrate freedom is an 
attempt to deal with a mystery as if it were a problem. The most that 
discursive thought can hope for is to show that any attempt to refute 
the reality of freedom by problematic argumentation is likewise 
impossible. Do we not begin to have a premonition that this distinc- 
tion is introducing us directly into a special realm of being ? 


The second characteristic of a problem derives immediately from 
the first. A problem admits of a solution. By the use of the proper 
techniques, a “period” can be put to our inquiries. With diligence 
(expended at the proper hourly compensation) the mechanic will 
eventually put his finger on the defective part of the engine and 
declare confidently, “There is your trouble.” In the algebraic problem 
above, the inquirer may, by suitable manipulations, reach the ready 
conclusion that x=2. At that point the problem is finished, over 
and done with. Final results have been attained and further thought 
is unnecessary, The possibility of a solution is directly linked to the 
objectified nature of the datum; because the datum is isolable, it is 
subject to being circumscribed and dissected by one who has the 
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necessary skill. Its solvability is not what makes it a problem; but 
because it is a problem, it is solvable. And because it is solvable, the 
notion of a “result” applies to it in the strictest sense. Marcel remarks 
that in some cases the result seems able to lead a life of its own.” 
If a biochemist by dint of years of patient research has developed a 
serum for a specific disease, it is not necessary that those who come 
after duplicate his long investigation; they may simply detach and 
utilize the result. In the same way, formulas in physics, classifications 
in biology, logarithmic tables in mathematics, can be known in com- 
plete isolation from the thought processes which first laboriously 
found them out. This is not the case in philosophy. I cannot be said 
to “know” a philosophical conclusion unless I retrace in thought the 
paths over which its discoverer travelled. The philosophical conclu- 
sion has no life independent of the philosophical quest. This is the 
significance, it would seem, of the Platonic dialogue form; and it is 
likewise the justification for Marcel’s adoption of the metaphysical 
journal. 


‘ 


But even aside from this, the notion of a “result” cannot be applied 
in the region of mystery in the way it applies in the region of the 
problematic.’* Here it is not possible to reach the point where I can 
say, “That is done with,” the point at which further thought is un- 
necessary. There is no Q.E.D. in a mystery. What is being? What 
is freedom? What is the self? These questions ceaselessly renew 
themselves. They are not susceptible of a solution in any proper sense. 
On the contrary, there is a prevailing impression of an inexhaustible 
profundity, of depths which no amount of thought can ever fathom. 
The best that we can do is to locate ourselves within the mystery, but 
this can hardly be said to be a solution. 

It must be carefully noted, however, that it is not the charac- 
teristic of being insoluble which defines a mystery. This is an error 
into which hasty reading might betray us or the pseudo-reverence of 
a jejune apologetics which delights in the limitations of present knowl- 
edge because they afford it the chance to exclaim: “See how many 
things are mysterious. What is magnetism? What is electricity? 
We don’t know! Small wonder then that our tiny minds cannot 


‘Mystery of Being, I, 4-5. Wall (Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 
Being and Having, pp. 114 and 135. 1952), pp. 208, and 298. 
M4Metaphysical Journal, trans. Bernard 15Tbid., p. 314. 
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traverse the inner nature of God.” One accustomed to this edifying 
manner of speaking will seize knowingly on Marcel’s words as the 
familiar fodder for his intellectual nourishment—and miss the whole 
point. For the things he mentions are mercly unsolved problems, not 
mysteries in Marcel’s sense. The fact that an answer to a question is 
unknown does not make it a philosophical mystery. Suppose that 
man never does discover the cure for cancer. Does that make cancer 
a mystery? Not at all. It is an unsolved problem. The fact that it 
may be perpetually unsolved does not transform it into a mystery, 
for it is the kind of reality to which the concept of a solution could be 
properly applied. To repeat, it is not its insoluble character which 
defines a mystery but the fact that it is not objectifiable, the fact that 
it is a reality which takes in the reality of the subject. Because it is non- 
objectifiable, we can never dispose of it; no technique will give us a 
hold over it, and all “results” are obtained by technique. 


We come now to the third characteristic of a problem. We have 
seen that an object is indifferent to me; it is simply there “for anyone” 
(and ultimately, Marcel says,’* this means that it is there for “no 
one”). Because this is so, it follows that the self as conscious of an 
object is just anyone—an anonymous, impersonal mind for which any 
other mind might just as well be substituted. The object is what is 
thrown in front of a purely epistemological subject. As an episte- 
mological subject, I am perfectly “interchangeable” with anyone else; 
I share the neutrality of the object itself. Marcel came across this 
aspect of objectivity quite early in his thought, in reflecting on the 
nature of faith.** The rationalist would like to say to the believer: 
“You think your belief bears on a real being, but if you were in my 
position you would see clearly that you are the victim of an illusion.” 
His remark implies that he can put himself in the place of the believer 
and correct the latter’s vision. This assumes that their places are 
interchangeable; and this is just what Marcel is moved to deny, 
holding that the subject of the act of faith is a singular self whose 
place absolutely no one else could take. His “place” is his being, his 
unique self. To take my place, the other would have to become me. 
This, of course, means that my faith is absolutey unverifiable by 
anyone else, for only what is available for all can be verified. So much 
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the worse for the other; if he cannot be what I am, he cannot believe 
what I believe. Most assuredly he cannot presume to judge my faith 
from his position, for my faith is not accessible from his position. 
As his grasp on his own thought tightened, Marcel substituted for the 
“unverifiable” of the Journal the term “mystery.” This is not only a 
shift of terminology but represents a new level of understanding, since 
the latter term brings out the positive side of this kind of knowledge. 
Mystery is the more ultimate term since it is the ground of un- 
verifiability. And yet the shift of terminology does not signalize a 
break but is a perfectly continuous development. For at each stage 
of reflection Marcel recognizes that it is a purely epistemological ego 
which is the correlative of the world of verifiability; what is objectively 
common is revealed to what is subjectively common. 

Not so in the case of a mystery. It is the singular person who must 
ask these questions, with all his singularity. He becomes a person by 
asking them. For the reason that they cannot be juxtaposed to the 
self they evoke the self in their asking. 


It surely behoves us to renounce, once for all, the naively ration- 
alist idea that you can have a system of affirmation valid for a 
thought in general, or for any consciousness whatsoever. Such 
thought as this is the subject of scientific knowledge, a subject 
which is an idea, but nothing else. Whereas the ontological 
order can only be recognized personally by the whole of a being, 
involved in a drama which is his own, though it overflows him 
infinitely in all directions—a being to whom the strange power 
has been imparted of asserting or denying himself. He asserts 
himself in so far as he asserts Being and opens himself to it: or 
he denies himself by denying Being and thereby closing himself 
to It. In this dilemma lies the very essence of his freedom. 


A definitively important conclusion is wrested from us on the basis of 
these reflections. The conclusion is that no “objectively valid” judg- 
ment bearing on being is possible.’ A system of ontology which 


Being and Having, pp. 120-1. 18Being and Having, p. 183; The 

™Metaphysical Journal, p. 98. Mystery of Being, Vol. II, trans. René 

*8On this see Homo Viator, p. 101; Hague (Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 
Being and Having, pp. 217, 219, 221-22, 1951), pp. 87-97; Du refus 4 Vinvocation, 
224, and 232. (Paris: Gallimard, 1940), p. 217. 
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pretends to impose itself with the impersonal objectivity of scientific 
knowledge is ruled out. My verdict on reality will always be my 
verdict; and it will be at the same time my verdict on my self. The 
organ of affirmation in philosophy is the whole self. Inevitably this 
means that liberty is involved in the philosophical affirmation, since 
my self is a free self. An objectively valid judgment is imposed on me 
necessarily; but the verdict on being is had through an appeal to my 
freedom. 


Finally, the mood in which these questions are asked differs widely. 
The moving force in a problematic inquiry is curiosity of some more 
or less intensity. At the bottom of it there seems to be a kind of 
thirst or desire for acquisition—either for the acquisition of a stockpile 
of information or for the subtler yet realer acquisition of an answer 
which eludes capture. The mind at the very moment it may feel itself 
restless and searching (whether for a twelve-letter word for “thicken- 
ing” or for a specific vaccine for polio) also feels that it will win 
out if only it persists and exercises its ingenuity. The mind is master 
of the problematic situation, and its temporary discomfiture only serves 
as a piquant appetizer for the triumph which it savors in advance. 
No matter what its initial bafflement, there is the confident realization 
that its ability is perfectly commensurate with the puzzle which so far 
refuses to be broken. It is a puzzle, and therefore it is at the mercy of 
techniques. The problematic is the arena of cleverness, where the 
expert is properly at home, the man who “knows how.” 


8 


But a mystery is something else again.’* What a degree of vacuity 
it would require to ask the mysterious questions in a mood of mere 
curiosity! What is being? What is time? Who am I? Is the man 
who asks such questions engaged in a search for information? Could 
we say about him that his curiosity is aroused? The inappropriateness 
of such a way of speaking is too evident to need emphasizing. Let 
us instead designate by the all-embracing word “wonder” the organ 
notes of emotion which sound in the soul in the asking of these ques- 
tions. Humility, Marcel clearly feels,"® is thematic; but this does not 
mean that ontological awareness is a pompously serious attitude 
ready-made for constitutional sobersides. If Marcel speaks with 
approval of Peter Wust’s belief that philosophy lives off a fundamental 
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piety or trust in being; if this is, in fact, only the reverse side of his 
own doctrine on ontological humility; if he further declares that a 
sentiment of reverence is interior to all authentic philosophy—none of 
this is in any way incompatible with a whole range of varied emotions. 
The holy, after all, is a dimension of experience and may be present 
in states which are quite different psychologically. When philo- 
sophical reflection becomes conscious of its source, then the aspect of 
the reverential overpowers all else—yet one did not necessarily begin 
with this hushed seriousness, nor is seriousness the only legitimate 
expression of the sense of mystery. Astonishment, for example, as it 
rises in the eyes of a child plunged into the immediacy of an infinitely 
No thought which loses the 
gift of astonishment can hope to maintain its vitality. 


fresh reality, is an ontological attitude. 


Philosophy is nurtured by a sentiment of the holy; philosophy 
springs out of a delight in existence. Are these two statements in 
conflict? How so, unless we take a conscientiously earnest view of 
the holy; that is,-the secular man’s view > Whatever the emotional 
concomitants, what is constant in all experiences of mystery is the 
implicit awareness of my own finitude. The knowledge of mystery 
is sacral knowledge because it reveals this finitude. But it is not 
gloomy knowledge, for who says that it is not the greatest joy to 
acknowledge one’s creaturehood ? Perhaps we might even say that 
creaturehood can only be truly acknowledged with joy, for gloom itself 


represents a kind of refusal or rebellion. 


So much for the exposition of Marcel’s doctrine. Certain misgivings 


obtrude with respect to it. Of these, one is a particularly grievous 


20A remark quoted with approval by 
Michel Bernard, La Philosophie religieuse 
de Gabriel Marcel, (Paris: Cahiers du 
Nouvel Humanisme, 1952), p. 103. 

21Being and Having, p. 126. 

22Du Refus a lVinvocation, p. 21. 

23Being and Having, pp. 31-32. 

24The notion of participation is crucial 


tinguish three levels at which my partic- 
ipation in a_ trans-subjective situation 
constitutes my empirical subjectivity: the 
levels of incarnation, communion, and 
transcendence. Common to them all is 
the fact that it is impossible to isolate 
that in which we participate from our- 
selves as participants, since at every level 
in Marcel’s thought, since it is the word it is the participation which founds the 
by which he seeks to convey the non- being of the participant: esse est co-esse. 
private or nonsubjective character of For Marcel’s discussion of this, see 
human existence. To be is to participate especially Mystery of Being; Vols i, 
in being. Man is not a subject who also Chaps. VI and VII; see also Trois- 


participates in Being—rather, his only 
experience of himself as subject is as a 
participating subject. We may dis- 
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fontaines, De l’existence a@ l’étre, I, 123- 
40. 


irritant. If a mystery really is irreducible to a problem, then how is 
it thinkable at all? Does not all thought tend to objectify its material 
in the manner which Marcel describes? This being so, the attempt to 
discuss or even indicate a mystery defeats itself; as one of his critics 
Says, to appeal to the category of mystery is not to solve anything—it is 
merely to bring up the problem of mystery.2” Human thought is 
firmly established within the subject-object dichotomy; if mystery lies 
outside that dichotomy, then why does it not lie outside thought? 


Obviously the solution to the dilemma, if there is one, will have to 
be sought in making some distinction within thought itself. For “the 
contradiction implied in the fact of thinking of a mystery falls to the 
ground of itself when we cease to cling to an objectified and mis- 
leading picture of thought.” 7 Marcel endeavors to bring this inner 
differentiation into relief in several ways. He first harks back to the 
Bergsonian distinction between closed and open thought: pensée pen- 
sée and pensée pensante.” Concrete philosophy, as a vital contact 
with the freshness of the real, can never congeal into the fixed forms 
which would imply a conquest of its object. Philosophical reflection 
is a pensée pensante, whose essence is to be a pursuit of reality, a chase 
which does not lose sight of, but never catches up with, its object. 
Secondly, he suggests a distinction between penser and penser 4,”° 
thinking and thinking of (or thinking upon, as the latter phrase might 
better be rendered if the English would stand it). Thinking only 
comes to bear on objectivized essences; through it we pass in review 
a structure of some kind. This type of thought allows depersonaliza- 
tion, but to think of someone is the act of a singular person and is 
brought to bear on a singular. A loving thought of a deceased friend 
would be an example of thinking of. This thought, in Marcel’s view, 
comes to bear on the being of the beloved, not on some purported 
memory-image (and, of course, not on a structure, since a “thou” 
cannot be assimilated to a structure). Here then is an example of a 
thought which does not destroy participation. It is not an objectifica- 
tion but the magical conjuration of a presence. In general we might 
say that if mystery is accessible to our mind at all, the thought which 
conceives it would have to resemble the penser a. 


Both of these distinctions, however, are only preludes to a third 
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which really crystallizes Marcel’s thought on this matter. We have 
reference to the distinction between primary and secondary reflection. 
He agrees that reflection is integral to human existence; and his own 
thought should not be classified with those philosophies of life which 
exalt raw, uncriticized experience over wisdom. Reflection is part of 
life, not opposed to it; but it operates at more than one level: 


Roughly we can say that where ‘primary reflection tends to 
dissolve the unity of experience which is first put before us, the 
function of secondary reflection is essentially recuperative; it 
reconquers that unity.” 


It is primary reflection which severs man from the immediacy of his 
situation; in the same breath that it sets up the world of objectivity it 
also isolates the subject as an element over against this world. For 
both subject and object, this stage represents a retreat from existence. 
All kinds of cognitive gains may thereby accrue to science; but philos- 
ophy is an explication of the unqualifiedly actual, and philosophical 
thought proper only makes its entrance with the recognition of the 
inadequacy of the scientific outlook. For actuality is met in partic- 
ipation. The actual self, the actual world, and the actual God 
constitute my situation and are only encountered in it. Secondary 
reflection, then, comes on the scene in the role of a reflection upon a 
reflection. It is not so much a denial of primary reflection as a refusal 
of any claim to finality and exclusiveness inherent in the latter. 

Secondary reflection, says Marcel, is reflection squared, reflection 
raised to the second power. Specifically, it is a recognition of the 
insufficiency of the categories which make primary reflection possible. 
An example might serve to bring out his meaning. One of the most 
famous problems raised by primary reflection is the dualism of the 
body and the soul as posed by Descartes. This dualism is clearly the 
work of a thought proceeding in obedience to the dictates of traditional 
subject-predicate logic. 


With the categories of such a logic in mind, we shall be led 
either to consider the body and soul as two distinct things be- 
tween which some determinate relationship must exist, some 


*5Mystery of Being, I, 83. 26Tbid., 93-94. 
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relationship capable of abstract formulation, or to think of the 
body as something of which the soul, as we improperly call it, 
is the predicate, or on the other hand of the soul as something 
of which the body, as we improperly call it, is the predicate. . . . 
But in both cases, body and soul, at least, are treated as things, 
and things, for the purposes of logical discourse, become terms, 
which one imagines as strictly defined, and as linked to each 
other by some determinable relation.”® 


Now what is it which allows room for secondary reflection to see— 
not the falsity—but the limitation of this viewpoint? It is, as we have 
already indicated, the incommunicable experience of the body as 
mine. In the sign of this originating experience, all dualism is over- 
come. Secondary reflection reseizes the unity of my participated 
existence, which had been dichotomized by primary reflection. One 
may well ask, “How can this be?” How can we think this original 
participation without reobjectifying it? Even to think of the “body-as- 
mine” is to stand at the brink of conceptualizing and insulating it 
(since we must distinguish it from other things). This objection gets 
us to the extremity of the difficulty. After all, secondary reflection 
proceeds by concepts, just as primary reflection. What exempts it 
from the charge of objectification? Two answers may be suggested. 
First, Marcel must allow some legitimate role for the concept. Sec- 
ondary reflection certainly uses concepts; and if all conceptualizing 
were invalid, his whole philosophy would be undermined. Secondary 
reflection differs not in the instrument of thought which it uses but in 
the direction of the thought. Primary reflection tends to reify its 
concepts and, in doing so, to abstract from existence; secondary 
reflection, in replunging into the oceanic immediacy from which its 
concepts are scooped up, at the same time re-establishes the primacy 
of the existential. To say this much, however, is only to give half an 
answer. In order that secondary reflection may be moved to reroute 
the impetus of thought in the direction of participation, it must be 
that at some level of cognition participation has not been lost hold of. 
Otherwise a motive to initiate the new direction would be entirely 
lacking. This means that secondary reflection lives off an intuition. 
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Marcel, struggling to express the nature of philosophical thought, first 
called it “reflexive intuition” 7” and then-settled for “secondary reflec- 
tion” as the less incriminating phrase. But it is still right to insist 
on the progressively intuitive character of this reflection, and indeed 
it would be inconceivable apart from the blinded intuition that under- 
lies it. While this intuition can never become an object of thought, 
without it philosophical reflection would never begin to be. As for 
the latter, : 


it is constituted around a given which, upon reflection, not only 
does not become transparent to itself, but is converted into a 
distinct apprehension of, I do not say a contradiction, but a 
radical mystery which gives way to an antinomy as soon as dis- 
cursive thought attempts to reduce it, or, if you wish, to 
problematize it.”* 


Primary reflection is debarred from coping with the originating 
given of participation because primary reflection represents an attempt 
to translate into the language of having what is really a mode of 
being.*® In doing so, it runs into a series of antinomies, and sec- 
ondary reflection consists precisely in the surmounting of these 
antinomies. Some examples of these antinomies are: I possess my 
body and am its master—my body possesses me and I am its slave; 
sensation apprehends the world—sensation is a subjective event shut 
off from the world; faith gives knowledge or reality—faith is an 
interesting but unverifiable subjective state. At every turn there is the 
equipollent yes and no. One of Marcel’s interpreters has aptly 
described the whole Metaphysical Journal as a dialectic of the “suppres- 
sion of problems.” *° Over and over he encounters the inability of 
objectified language to express what actually occurs in an ontological 
experience. Secondary reflection, confronted by the antinomies to 
which a thought docile to the categories of having is reduced, is drawn 
to transcend these categories by a deliberate conversion to the imme- 
diacy of being. But such a conversion can only be possible if 
immediacy has never entirely forsaken the cognitive faculty. Thought 


27Being and Having, p. 98. being-having distinction by Marcel, see 
28Du Refus a V’invocation, p. 35. Being and Having, pp. 154-75. 
2°For a general discussion of the 8°Jean Wahl, Vers le concret (Paris: 


Vrin, 1932), p. 261. 
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arises out of immediacy; at the point of origin a nonconceptualizable 
contact is irrevocably established. It is around this point of origin 
that secondary reflection ceaselessly gravitates. If it could annex it 
altogether, knowledge would be a matter of intuition; if it lost sight of 
it completely, ontological knowledge would be impossible. 


Something analogous to what Marcel has in mind is to be found in 
our recognition of the relation between a proposition and the existent 
it apprehends. When I express the judgment that this grass is green, 
in order to be said to know the state of affairs embodied in that state- 
ment, I must first take the existent and break it down into two 
components, a subject and a predicate. The attribute “green” then 
becomes a quality which the subject “grass” possesses. If I really 
took this literally, if I did not instinctively surmount the duality 
which | introduce into the unitary existent in order to possess it 
cognitively, I would treat the grass and its greenness as two discrete 
things. In other words, if I constructed the object according to the 
model of my thought, I would exteriorize the subject vis-a-vis its 
predicates. But I do not. I realize that my knowledge has severed 
what is in reality one. What I have distinguished exists as a unity. 
I surpass my own way of knowing and realize its inadequacies. How 
can I do this?) How, except that at some level my thought has not 
lost intuitive contact with the existent itself? The intuition of sensation 
never forsakes the intellectual operation; so that at the very time that 
it dissects the existent it realizes the falsification in its own dissection, 
So with ideation in general, as a matter of fact. I realize that my mode 
of knowing through universal ideas misses the singularity of the 
existent—and to realize this, I must at some level never have lost 
contact with its singularity. And that means that my thought must 
never have lost contact. It will do no good to confine the intuitive 
contact to sense, since the intellectual faculty must have at some point 
an intelligible grasp of the sensible referent or it still would have no 
way of correcting its own manner of knowing. 


The act of judgment, then, gives us in miniature a comparison of the 
relation between primary and secondary reflection—a comparison 
only, for Marcel certainly has never used this as an example. But in 
a similar way he feels that there must be an intuition underlying all 
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secondary reflection and making it possible. How is mystery think- 
able? How do I think love, freedom, knowledge, being? Certainly 
not as objects. But I participate in them as much as I participate in 
the sensible existent to which my judgments refer. How can I think 
that participation? This is really the epistemological problem for 
Marcel. To be is to participate in being. Thinking seems to loosen 
the bonds of participation and to, falsify primary realities. In any 
effort to comprehend this participation intellectually, the mind must 
be able to recognize the inadequacies of its own objectification. But 
this means that participation itself functions as a blinded intuition 
which is not itself seen but which enables me to reject any thought 
which is not equal to expressing it—and that includes all thought on 
this. side of the subject-object dichotomy. In the Thomistic system, 
we know existence by a conversio ad phantasmata; in Marcel’s 
thought, we know mystery by a conversio ad participationem. 


When we do turn towards participation, what we gain is not the 
apprehension of a clear and distinct something (that would be an 
“object”) but a perspective from which to view any statement that 
is made about this participation. The closest possible analogy to the 
role filled by the blinded intuition is probably afforded by the way the 
creative idea functions in the artistic process. It is a matter of simple 
knowledge—among artists, at least—that the exemplary creative idea 
according to which the work is produced does not predate the work 
itself. It is found in the process of creation. Now, strange as it seems, 
although this conception is not precise in itself, it is to this that the 
polishings and corrections of the artist are referred. If they are seen 
to actuate the conception, his means pass muster; if they do not 
validly express it, they must be discarded. The process of refining 
a painting or poem in accordance with a conception which is itself not 
positively intuited as an object of knowledge in its own right is one of 
the most inexplicable processes of human experience. Yet anyone who 
has ever written or painted will testify that this is what is done. Our 
work is judged relentlessly in the light of a conception which itself 
does not exist fully until the work reveals it to us. When I sit down 
to write a poem, I do not know what lines shall comprise it; but as 
I go along, I know for certain that many lines which suggest them- 
selves shall not comprise it, for they do not belong. I do not know 
my own conception, but I recognize what is not my conception. 
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The blinded intuition of participation functions in a way parallel 
to the creative idea. It hovers in the depths of my self and restlessly 
forces me to regard as unfit any thought and any language which does 
not express its own inaccessible vision. I can never turn the blinded 
intuition into an object, any more than I can turn the creative idea 
into an object. But neither is it something negative, a mere absence; 
it is the root of all positivity, too positive to be expressed in language 
shot through with limitation. Marcel usually means by this blindfold 
intuition the primitive assurance of the presence of being, but we can 
apply it as well to the consciousness of participation as revealed in 
special ways. Thus the consciousness of the body as mine functions 
as a nonobjectificable limit-experience which forces me to regard as 
less than ultimate any thought which contravenes it; the awareness 
of the authentic participation of love performs the role of a hidden 
criterion which allows me to eliminate any explanation of love which 
does violence to this irrepudiable assurance; and so forth. 


From all that has been said up to this point, one question that might 
otherwise be left obscure is practically answered: What does primary 
reflection reflect on? The answer is that it reflects on any participa- 
tion, any immediacy. Sensation, my body, freedom, evil—all are 
participated realities which can be objectified by primary reflection. 
But something ought to be made rather clear. When Marcel talks of 
primary reflection, he almost always gives the impression of having 
a philosophical procedure of thought in mind; and what overcomes 
primary reflection is a better procedure of thought, secondary reflec- 
tion. This is mentioned because it might be felt that any human 
thought is a primary reflection; so that the child who, faithful to the 
requirements of language, gradually solidifies his individuality by a 
steady objectification of his world, is a primary reflecter. In a sense, 
of course, this is true; it is this kind of construction that primary 
reflection extends and systematizes. But this kind of primary reflec- 
tion, if it is called that, is overcome through lived experience, not 
through thought. The child’s grasp of himself as an isolated indi- 
vidual is left behind in love and communion; his view of the world as 
alien is momentarily swept away in every experience of the beauty 
of nature. In other words, he regains participation via activity rather 
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than thought. It is quite possible that a person’s life of thought may 
continue to exist at the level of this primitive primary reflection while 
his lived experience contradicts it a hundred times a day. What Marcel 
is concerned with is the philosophical recuperation of participation, 
which is accomplished in the sign of the lived experience but consti- 
tutes an advance upon it. These remarks are inserted because ambi- 
guity can easily arise about the interrelation of Marcel’s terminology. 

Here one will inevitably raise the question of how I can be sure 
that mystery is not an illusion, if there is no way of verifying it. There 
can be only one answer to such an inquiry. The participation must be 
its own assurance. The way of asking the question implies that we 
are still dealing with a subjective content of knowledge about which 
we are struggling to discover whether it corresponds to anything 
beyond it. But Marcel’s whole point is that this is a meaningless 
approach in the region of mystery.** It continues to treat what is 
essentially metaproblematic as if it were a problem posed for a secure 
and completely constituted subject. But “the metaproblematic is a 
participation on which my reality as subject is built.” * Therefore, 
he says: 


My answer is categorical: To think, or, rather, to assert the 
metaproblematical is to assert it as indubitably real, as a thing 
of which I cannot doubt without falling into contradiction. We 
are in a sphere where it is no longer possible to dissociate the 
idea itself from the certainty or the degree of certainty which 
pertains to it. Because this idea is certainty, it is the assurance 


31For a similar opinion, cf. Nicolas ‘ mystery” or ontological experience in 
Berdyaev: “An objective interpretation general. It is interesting to note that in 
of spiritual reality raises the question: agreeing that his central theme is the 
Do my spiritual states and experiences nonobjectifiability of being, Marcel men- 
correspond to any authentic reality or are tions that this criticism of objectivization 
they mere subjective states? But this is “is made also by Berdyaev in a parallel 
a fundamentally false presentation of the way in his principal writings” (Meta- 
problem, one based on the supposition physical Journal, VIII). Berdyaev has 
that the subject should reflect some sort also noted the considerable extent of his 
of object. Actually, spiritual states do not philosophical agreement with Marcel on 
correspond to anything, they simply are; pp. 275-76 of his autobiography, Dream 
they are the prime reality, they are more and Reality, trans. Katharine Lampert, 
existential than anything reflected in the (London: Bles, 1950). 


objective world” (Spirit and Reality 82Being and Having, p. 114. 
[London: Bles, 1939], pp. 11-12). What 33Philosophy of Existence, pp. 11-12. 
is said here of higher “spiritual” states °4Du Refus @ l’invocation, p. 40. 


can be said, mutatis mutandis, about 
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of itself; it is, in this sense, something other and something 
more than an idea.** 

If a question is raised about the genuineness of the meta- 
problematic, there is only one way to respond; that is, by a 
return to the participated being. This is precisely what philo- 
sophical reflection—secondary reflection—does. Nothing com- 
pels the doing. We could still continue to treat a mystery as if 
it were a problem and perpetually attempt to “validate” our data 
by means acceptable to objectifying thought. That is why the 
passage back to certitude in the region of mystery is a task of 
my freedom; that is why metaphysics is a “logic of liberty.” 
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Chronicle 


Tur Seconp Concreso INTERAMERICANO EXTRAORDINARIO DE FiLosoria took 
place at San Jose, Costa Rica, from July 17 to 22, 1961. The Costarican 
Association of Philosophy and the University of Costa Rica were hosts to 
the congress. Some thirteen representatives were present from North 
American universities, about forty other delegates in addition to the 
Costarican participants. The papers and discussion at the congress indicated 
that there is very little positivism in Latin America today. There is a strong 
interest in the philosophy of law and in social and political philosophies. 
This tendency reflects the general and urgent interests of Latin American 
culture in general ‘as well as the fact that many Latin American philos- 
ophers either were trained as lawyers or are teaching in faculties of law. 
An almost universal “spiritualistic” outlook could be noticed, with a 
definite tendency to elaborate a strong metaphysics. Analytical philosophy 
seems to have little influence in Latin America, and there was practically 
no indication of Communist propaganda or Marxist ideas. Particularly 
impressive were the presentations given by Professor Olsen Antonio Ghirardi 
of the Catholic University of Cordoba (Argentina) and Professor Tarcisio 
Padilha of the Catholic University of Rio de Janeiro. The Catholic Uni- 
versities of Latin America (but not of the United States) were well 
represented. The discussions, both formal and informal, clearly showed 
that there has been an almost complete lack of communication between the 
philosophers of Latin America and those of the United States and Canada. 
There was a universal desire to set up a better flow of information and to 
become better acquainted. 


A SymposruM UNDER THE TiTLE “Philosophy-Physics Conference on the 
Nature of the Real” was held at Marquette University from June 12 to 
15, 1961. The conference was under the direction of Dr. Edwards D. Sim- 
mons of the Department of Philosophy which, together with the Depart- 
ment of Physics, cosponsored the symposium. In the morning session a 
physicist presented a paper followed by a philosopher’s comment and then 
general discussion. In the afternoon session the process was reversed. The 
final day was devoted to discussion by a panel composed of the speakers 
of the first three days. The physicists and their topics were: Eugene 
P. Wigner, Princeton University, “Two Kinds of Reality”; André Landé, 
Ohio State University, “Fundamental Elements of the Physical Universe”; 
Robert J. Maurer, University of Illinois, “Causality and Physics.” The 
philosophers and their topics were: Reverend Robert J. Henle, S.J., Saint 
Louis University, “Man’s Knowledge of Physical Reality”; Paul Weiss, Yale 
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I. Tue Stratus or THe PROBLEM OF PERCEPTION 


AT THE TURN OF THE CENTURY 


An incident which took place at the congress of Catholic intellec- 
tuals held at Fribourg in 1897 illustrates the fear Scholastics had of 
any attempt to tamper with the then-accepted setting of the problem 
of perception. The question, as it was posed at that time, was: “How 
does one pass from the sense data to the reality of the thing?” This 
phase of the problem is sometimes called “the problem of the 
bridge.” Another, if more naive, concern was over some method of 
safeguarding the objectivity of the proper sensibles (roughly, the sec- 
ondary qualities). Once given such a milieu of discussion, one might 
expect strong opposition to any innovator; but the near riot which 
actually took place seems beyond explaining. 


The man who was reading a paper to the audience was a retired 
French career diplomat turned professor of philosophy at the Institut 
Cathclique de Paris, Count Edmond Domet de Vorges. Five years 
previous to his speech, Cardinal Mercier had called him “the leader” 
of the Neo-Scholastic movement in France.’ For this congress he had 
been chosen chairman of the section on logic and methodology. The 
title of the paper he read, or tried to read, was “The Certitudes of Expe- 
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rience.” A short description of this fantastic event was provided 
immediately after the congress by Father P. de Munnynck, o.P., who 
was then teaching theology at his Order’s house of studies in Louvain. 


It is extremely regrettable that he [Domet de Vorges] was able 
to read only the first third of his paper because the part which 
could be heard raised a veritable storm of protest. ... The most 
important idea which he defended ‘might be stated as follows: 
the senses taken in themselves do not give us any kind of 
certitude; the objective value of their data may always be 
questioned; what renders sense experience really certain is the 
intervention of the intelligence in such a way that certitude is 
recognizable only in an intellectual act. 

Thinking to see in this idea the negation of all certitude for 
our operations of the sensitive order, I allowed myself to ask 
He answered that 
certitude, according to him, applied only to the intellectual 


M. de Vorges if such was his actual intention. 


order. Fearing to mistake him concerning the true significance 
of these words, I asked what it was that the intelligence must 
add to the sense data in order that they might become certain . . . 
but before he could answer, a din of protest drowned out his 
voice. There were arguments everywhere among the listeners 
until, finally, the powerful voice of Canon Van den Gheyn 
succeeded in expressing (apparently) the consensus, in saying 
that we must, at any price, place the certitude of our sensations 
above suspicion. Unfortunately the reply of M. de Vorges was 
once again lost in the uproar and Msgr. Kiss, President [of the 
congress of which this was a section] was obliged to close the 
discussion. 


‘Revue des questions scientifiques 1945) became Rector of the University of 


(Brussels), 1892, Part 2, p. 207, n. 1. 
Maurice de Wulf named Domet de Vorges 
as one of two inaugurators of the Neo- 
Scholastic movement in France. See the 
article ‘“Neo-Scholasticism,” in the Cath- 
olic Encyclopedia. 

2“Ta section de philosophie au congrés 
de Fribourg,” Revue philosophique de 
Louvain, IV (1897), 331-32. In spelling 
or wording, the title of this review has 
undergone four changes since 1894, but 
its present title will be used throughout 
this paper. Father de Munnynck (1871- 
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Fribourg in 1925 after many years of 
teaching on its faculty of philosophy. 

3“Les manuscrits inédits de Maine de 
Biran,” Revue philosophique de Lou- 
vain, XIII (1906), 353-70. 

4Ibid., 369, n. 2. 

5Founded in 1830 by A. Bonnetty who, 
though not narrowly  ultramontane, 
nevertheless went to Rome to. put his 
signature to a few propositions dis- 
avowing Kant in 1844. 

®In his obituary for Count Domet 
de Vorges (Revue philosophique de Lou- 


As far as it is possible to judge from certain brief remarks 
exchanged rapidly with M. de Vorges, it would seem that he 
never expected to precipitate this thunderstorm apropos of this 
particular point. “The intelligence adds only itself to the data 
of the senses.” ” 


But the introduction of the intelligence itself on the level of sense 
perception did not reassure Father de Munnynck, who saw in it “very 
grave problems” for the “grand old veteran of Scholasticism.” 


Nine years later Count de Vorges recalls that during the very reading 
of that paper 


. one of the members offered a forceful interpolation concern- 
ing the danger of placing the value of sense knowledge in doubt. 
If this article * falls within his view he will see that I hold to 
the objectivity of that knowledge just as much as he. My only 
intention, which he didn’t seem to understand, was to place in 
relief the intellectual factor in that knowledge which, I feel, 
accounts for its value.* 


When de Vorges wrote this, things had become calmer. An encyclical 
of September 8, 1899, had condemned Kantianism. The Revue de 
philosophie had been founded at the Institut Catholique de Paris to 
combat the Catholic Kantianism of the hoary Annales de philosophie 
chrétienne.* The Kantians were temporarily on the run; the years 
1905 to 1913 of the Annales would soon be placed on the Index. 

The introduction of the intellect into the total activity of perception 
has the consequence of bringing the intellect into immediate contact 
with being, provided that the theory of immediate perception is true. 
Count de Vorges taught not only that such a general theory was true 
but also that it was Thomistic. He convinced influential Scholastics 
of our century who have in their turn made the theory generally 
accepted by the non-Kantian (or non-Platonic) or safe, or ordinary, 
or Aristotelian Thomists of today. He ought, I think, to get the 
credit for it.® 

The Importance of Count de Vorges 
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In the last chapter of his Le Réalisme thomiste,’ Professor Gilson 
specifically adverts to the theory of perception set forth by Count 
Domet de Vorges in 1892 in his book La Perception et la psychologie 
thomiste. Gilson praises the book, says that it contains an explana- 
tion of the classic Scholastic position on the nature of perception, and 
suggests that other contemporary Scholastics have followed the 
Thomistic exegesis laid down by Count de Vorges. Gilson suggests 
to his readers that they read that book, old though it is, to see that in 
the true Thomistic theory of perception it is the whole man who per- 
ceives by a combination of the operations of his senses and his intellect. 
It was just this theory which started the uproar at Fribourg in 1897. 

Conscious of the difference between himself and other Thomists, 
Count de Vorges wrote in 1892: 


I have arrived, thus, at conclusions which are perhaps not alto- 
gether those with which one is familiar in France. I have found 
analogies to them in the works of Scholastics of other countries. 
I would be able to mention, for example, Fr. Tornatore of 
Plaisance, who in his profound opuscule De Humanae Cogni- 
tionis Modo seems to have similar views regarding the rdle and 
the origin of the idea of being, although we differ in some re- 
spects concerning the object in which that idea is first offered to us 
[sur l’objet ow cette idée nous est d’abord offerte].* 


As late as 1908 de Vorges was unable to list a single convert to his 
views concerning the function of intelligence on the level of sense 
perception. “The most recent Scholastics,” he wrote, “seem to refuse 
to allow the intelligence any direct knowledge of reality.” ° 


vain, XVII [1910]), Monsignor Léon Noél, de l'Institut Supérieur de Philosophie, 
to whom Cardinal Mercier had given his II (1913), 663-88. 


own Chair of Epistemology at the “Paris, 1939; pp. 187-88. 

Institut Supérieur de Philosophie, wrote 8La Perception et la psychologie tho- 
of Count de Vorges that “there was a miste, pp. ix-x. 

pure Thomist” (italics his). It was not *Revue philosophique de Louvain, 
until three years later that Monsignor XV (1908), 482, n. 1. 

Noél showed any very strong desire to Revue des questions scientifiques de 
make such a statement of himself. See Bruzelles, 1892, pp. 622-31. 

the introduction to the “Note sur le Ibid. 

‘probléme’ de la connaissance,” Annales 12Tbid., p. 625. 
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Il. Tue Dirricutties witn Carpinat Mercier 


Both Cardinal Mercier and Count Domet de Vorges had been writing 
philosophy in the seventies and eighties, and by the nineties both had 
a developed theory of knowledge. But the two theories contained 
radically opposed accounts of our original contact with being. With 
the appearance of de Vorges’s La Perception et la psychologie thomiste, 
Cardinal Mercier, citing de Vorges, made a careful chapter-by-chapter 
analysis.** He devoted six pages to the two chapters containing the 
“new” thesis; that is, “. . . that we have in the perception itself an 
element which is not sensible.” It is clear from the review that the 


cardinal understood perfectly and disagreed completely with de Vorges. 


With Cardinal Mercier the process of intellectual abstraction initiates 
its activity upon the sense data which is thought of as having been 
delivered to some place; for example, the “center” of consciousness. 
Domet de Vorges, on the other hand, devotes himself to showing that 
the intellect is somehow brought into contact with the actual object 
of perception, if not qua matter at least qua substance. According to 
him, each individual thing 


. includes a nature which is itself universal: and it is this 
which is the proper object of the intelligence; but each thing 
also includes those circumstances which individualize it: and it 
is they which are the proper object of the senses. The union of 
these two objects, which, though different in nature, are never- 
theless united as are the thing and its mode, is perceived by the 
concourse of two faculties by a sort of composition of intelligence 
and sensation; and this composition is called the particular 
reason. This is what St. Thomas meant when he said that the 
cogitativa in men [in contrast to the estimativa in other animals] 
perceives being in virtue of its union with the intellect.” 


Cardinal Mercier seems to have been quite surprised by this conten- 
tion. “In reality then,” he wrote, quoting de Vorges, “it is the intel- 
ligence alone which perceives the thing.” The cardinal went on, 
still quoting de Vorges: 
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Sense knowledge is not of itself complete knowledge, it is 
completed and fecundated by a superior faculty, though this 
superior faculty doubtless has notions which are proper to it, 
nevertheless it perceives these notions only in the senses. These 
intelligible notions are thus objective since their origin is in the 
perception of the object itself. And in addition these ideas have a 
universal value because the intelligence sees the thing from a 
point of view freed from the restraints of sensation.’® 


Cardinal Mercier wanted to ask three questions concerning the new 
theory: Are there data which are grasped by the intelligence but not 
by the senses? What are they? How do our sensations contribute to 
our procuring them even though they do not attain them? Cardinal 
Mercier noted further that it was this “extension” of the function of 
the intellect which was the “truly original” part of La Perception et la 
psychologie thomiste.** 

What Cardinal Mercier took to be truly original about the theory 
proposed by Domet de Vorges was taken by the latter to be actually 
Thomistic. Set among other and competing theories, the theory 
held by Domet de Vorges (1) rejects the common-sense theory that 
the senses of the normal perceiver purely and simply grasp existence; 
(2) rejects the theory that we infer existence by virtue of the principle 
of causality (as do the Cartesians); and (3) rejects the theory that we 
apply the a-priori notion of existence to phenomena, as do the 
Kantians. 

The common ground for the rejection of all three theories is that 
there is inadequate grounds for their assertion. Most modern realists 
feel that the first is naive in suggesting that existence (as existence) can 
be a part of sense knowledge and also in its failure to take full account 
of the fact that sensations, though caused by something objective about 
both reality and the organ, are nevertheless subjective animal creations 


13Ibid., p. 623. 

M4Ibid., p. 625. The originality of 
Domet de Vorges’s theory of perception 
is maintained in Canon George 
Van Riet’s L’Epistémologie thomiste: 
Recherches sur le probléme de la connais- 
sance dans l’école thomiste contempo- 
raine (Louvain, 1946), pp. 213-20 
(abbreviated hereafter as Recherches). 
FE. Gilson approves of de Vorges’s psy- 
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chology of perception in his Réalisme 
thomiste et critique de la connaissance 
(Paris, 1939), pp. 187-88. But he 
seemed, then, unaware of de Vorges’s 
originality. Cf.: “Plusieurs . . . l’ont 
déja déterminé” (p. 187). 

15For one of de Vorge’s précis of these 
four views, see Revue de philosophie, 
XII (1908), 467-68. 


in themselves. The second fails to consider the possibility or even the 
probability that the cause of some supposed “representation” of per- 
ceptual reality would be equivocal. Noumenal cause “y-d-12” might 
be represented phenomenally by Erscheinung “f-k-95.” The power to 
assert the existence of some cause of “percepts” does not place the 
perceiver in the position of being able to say anything about that cause. 
Moreover, the dissociation of the phenomenal and the noumenal has to 
be assumed, since there is, apparently, no reason to assert it. The 
third (or Kantian) explanation fails because it must postulate a-priori 
concepts. While it cannot, to my knowledge, be demonstrated that 
these concepts do not exist, just as it cannot be demonstrated (against 
Berkeley) that God does not supply the percepts, such a demonstration 
seems unnecessary, since there is not adequate reason to assert the 
existence of a-priori concepts or of God-given percepts. 

The fourth way *° suggested by Domet de Vorges was to let the 
intelligence grasp the fact of existence because of its intimate associa- 
tion with the senses, giving the sensations a superior value. The 
recognition of the activity of the (agent) intellect on the most ele- 
mentary levels of sensation was seen by Count de Vorges as Thomistic, 
as being a condition of the possibility of perception and as the guar- 
antee of its validity. There is an originality to this theory in the 
Scholastic renaissance, but not perhaps to the high Scholasticism of 
the thirteenth century. 


III. Tue Position or CarpinaL MERCIER 


The position which was held by Cardinal Mercier seems to be the 
view which was more common at the time. It later came to be called 
the position of the Louvain School, even though only one of the three 
men who have held the chair of epistemology there ever taught it; 
that is, Cardinal Mercier himself. According to this position 


. . it is the object as it is presented by the senses [and not the 
Dinge-an-Sich as with de Vorges] in which the intelligence has 
its object. Therefore if the intelligence knows existence, it would 
be because existence is presented by the senses. But if the senses 
present existence to the intelligence, it could only be because they 
perceived it. 
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Not evidently that sense and intellect grasp existence in identi- 
cal ways. It is this existing thing or this concrete subject which 
the senses perceive, whereas the intellect grasps the substance 
abstractly and comes later to distinguish between the subject 
which is subsisting and the substance itself. But there is nothing 
in all this which would prevent that which is later grasped by 
the intelligence under an abstract and universal form, to be 
grasped originally, concretely by the sense faculties.*® 


Professor Van Riet sums up the essential ingredients of Mercier’s 
approach when he writes that according to the cardinal the intelligence 
is a faculty of abstraction and not of perception; it intervenes both 
logically and chronologically after sense perception.*’ Count Domet 
de Vorges saw himself as having to maintain that if, after the occur- 
rence of sense perception, the knower still does not know of the being 
of the object, he will never be able to justify a knowledge of its exist- 
ence; that is, that the judgment of existence will be impossible. 


It was not until four years later that de Vorges was able to reply 
to Mercier’s ipse dixit that the Count’s La Perception et la psychologie 
Monsignor Mercier as editor of the 
Revue philosophique de Louvain brought himself to print de Vorges’s 
article but not without warning his subscribers in a footnote on the 
first page of the article that views were going to be expressed in the 
following twenty pages “differing from his own.” 


thomiste was not Thomistic.’* 


But Mercier never 
got around to a justification of the judgment of existence in sense 
perception according to his own theory of perception, even though 
de Vorges invited it, suggesting its impossibility."* The cardinal made 
vague generalizations about confusions and misunderstandings be- 
tween himself and de Vorges, and of confusions in the mind of 
de Vorges.”° 
In 1899 Mercier replied to de Vorges concerning 


16Revue des questions scientifiques de 
Bruzelles, 1892, p. 229. 
17Recherches, p. 149. 


19Annales de philosophie chrétienne, 
1899, p. 731. 


2°Revue philosophique de Louvain, 


18The accusation was in the Revue des 
questions scientifiques de Bruzelles, 1892, 
p. 631. The reply came in the article, 
“L’Objectivité de la connaissance d’aprés 
Saint Thomas d’Aquin,” Revue philoso- 
phique de Louvain, III (1896), 22-44. 
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IX (1902), 118. 
21Tbid., VI (1899), 387, footnote. 
22Annales de philosophie chrétienne, 
1899, p. 731. 
23Tbid. 
24Tbid., footnote. 


the amiable article which [Domet de Vorges] devoted to my 
[book Critériologie] in the Annales de philosophie chrétienne 
[and which] shows that he has read it in terms of his own 
preoccupations. . .. One must, it seems to me, distinguish be- 
tween objective and real being, and the latter into essential and 
existential. I was afraid of being tedious in distinguishing the 
fundamental questions of objectivity, reality, and existence; but 
I never would have expected the reproach of having confused 
them.*? 


Count de Vorges had said of Cardinal Mercier’s Critériologie that 
the Cardinal had 


placed himself insofar as possible in the position of Kant. He 
begins in the realm of pure reason; that is, in the consideration 
of ideal judgments. He has attempted to show that these 
judgments have, by themselves, an objective value and engender 
certain knowledge.” 


Without denying that it might be possible to examine certain aspects 
of knowledge before settling the problem of the contact of the knower 
with material reality, de Vorges suggests again that Cardinal Mercier’s 
doctrine that no intellectual contact with the thing-in-itself is possible, 
has crippling consequences. 


[Cardinal Mercier] must show that the thesis concerning the 
subjectivity of sensations sustained in so many books, professed 
in so many chairs, supposed by so many physiologists and 
physicians, is an erroneous thesis, that there is an element of 
experience which escapes from this subjectivity.” 


Such a proof seems difficult for anyone who thinks it impossible 
to know anything as it is in itself.” 


Domet de Vorges was worried that if the intellect did not “accompany” 
sensation to the thing, it would be too difficult later to infer existence 
from subjective sense data received in some immanent center of con- 
sciousness. 
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The accusation by Cardinal Mercier that Count de Vorges had been 
criticizing him from the point of view of his personal preoccupations 
seems true enough. The primary interest of de Vorges was the theory 
of perception. The intellectual intuition of being was the most signi- 
ficant and the most pervasive element in his writings. It was, I feel, 
his most important contribution to the Scholastic renaissance. But 
from the fact that he criticizes from the point of view of his own 
preoccupations it does not follow that his criticisms can be shrugged 
off, or, to say more, neither does it follow that his criticisms may be 
the most apropos of any which could have been made. 

In 1902 Cardinal Mercier wrote that 


M. Domet de Vorges knows the thought of St. Thomas, but he 
does not adhere to it; he hesitates between St. Anselm and 
St. Thomas, and understandably. Once given the concept which 
our learned friend has of truth, his vacillation is inevitable.” 


However, the comments do not stipulate either what Domet de Vorges 
took to be the nature of truth or what Mercier took to be the nature of 
the vacillation. 

The uproar which had broken up the meeting at Fribourg in 1897, 
which had been provoked by a question asked of Domet de Vorges by 
Father P. de Munnynck, had its sequel in a series of published articles 
of criticism between the two men. There were answers, replies to 
answers, rejoinders to replies, and so on. In 1904 Cardinal Mercier, 
who had evidently been following the discussion with interest, said 

25Revue 
VIII, 121. 

26Tbid., XI (1904), 375. 


27Ibid. In a 1909 history of epistemol- 
ogy by J. Hermant and L. Van de Waele, 


philosophique de Louvain, the experimental reality apprehended by 
the mind, or, according to the phrase 
of one writer, the thing in itself in us 
[la chose en soi en nous].” The phrase 


is sarcastic but it does point up that the 


Les Principales théories de la logique 
contemporaine (Paris), it is noted that 
“according to M. Mercier the intelligible 
object upon which rests the objectivity 
of the ideal relations of rational science, 
is, in fact, a thing existing in the experi- 
mental world, apprehended by _ the 
successive abstractive acts of the mind, 
and giving birth, by means of a second 
abstractive process, to a composite intel- 
ligible object, to what we call the 
intelligible essence. As a consequence, 
the intelligible object is none other than 
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real object causes the represented object, 
but Cardinal Mercier has not shown how 
he knows that the represented object is 
“faithfully representative.” 

280aq Métaphysique en présence des 
sciences: Essai sur la nécessité d’une phi- 
losophie fondamentale (Paris, 1875). Cf. 
pp. 36-40 of The Theory of Immediate 
Ferception among Twentieth-Century 
Scholastic Philosophers by Cornelius 
R. Fay (Ann Arbor: University Micro- 
films, 1955). 


that in the next issue of the review (that is, the Revue philosophique 
de Louvain) he would attempt to adjudicate the differences between 
the two men. Father de Munnynck was getting the worst of it, and 
he could have used all the help he could get. Mercier promised that 
the review would return to an ex professo examination of the debate,”® 
but it did not so return; de Vorges stayed for an answer, but he did 
not get one. 


When he promised to judge the debate, Cardinal Mercier made 
another vague announcement insisting that his theory was safe from 
de Vorges’s criticisms. 


You say that in my theory there is no objective value to knowl- 
edge? Pardon. It is faithfully representative of its object. 
What is this object? The types abstracted from sense experience. 
Insofar as it does not falsify the representation of that object it is 
faithful to its own law and preserves all its objective value.”’ 


But Cardinal Mercier never did show how he could prove that—or how 
far—the representation does or does not falsify the object. 

Cardinal Mercier was petulant about having been misunderstood by 
Domet de Vorges, as we have seen. But I wonder how thin de Vorges’s 
understanding of Mercier’s position could have been. He had written 
and published a book partially dedicated to the defense of precisely 
that position in 1875, when Cardinal Mercier was still in his student 
days.”* Is it not true that most philosophic debates have the surface 
appearance of mutual misunderstanding? The participants in a debate 
will so often restate one another’s position in the most unsavory terms 
employable, short of direct misrepresentation, that while there is 
sometimes the reality of misunderstanding, there is always the 
appearance. It is safer in this case to suppose that the two men under- 
stood each other well enough to see their respective views as 
incompatible. From the fact that Cardinal Mercier kept proposing 
to show how his theory of perception could be justified epistemo- 
logically but never actually did it, one is tempted to suspect that he 
was not quite satisfied himself (intellectually) as to the best way it 
could be done. 
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IV. Way Dometr pe VoRGES Is RELATIVELY UNKNOWN 


Although de Vorges is little known in Scholastic circles today, 
during his lifetime he was influential and achieved a fair amount of 
notoriety. He was too original, and he stood in too open an opposition 
to Cardinal Mercier. The views he held, he held alone; they were 
new to Neo-Scholasticism. To adopt de Vorges was, by implication, to 
oppose Mercier, who was perhaps the most outstanding figure in the 
Thomistic renaissance.”® For purely extrinsic reasons there might 
have been an unspoken suspicion of dilettantism in this case of a 
retired career diplomat turning to philosophy.*’ So far as I know, no 
layman had attained prominence in the Scholastic revival up to his 
time. 

His converts, however, were rather more important than numerous. 
One such was Monsignor Léon Noél, to whom Cardinal Mercier 
presented his Chair of Epistemology. Noél became president of the 
Institut Supérieur de Philosophie, finally passing the Chair of Episte- 
mology to Canon Georges Van Riet, who now holds it. But for forty 
years, or more, of the first half of this century people like Noél 
influenced the great popularizers and salesmen of Thomism through a 
series of carefully documented and carefully thought-out articles in 
the journals. Noél’s student, Georges Van Riet, wrote the definitive 
history of contemporary Thomistic epistemology in 1946.** That 
work settles permanently the importance of the place held by de Vorges 
in reviving the Thomistic description of perception and its relation to 
judgment and truth. 


2°9One might wish to except the 
German Jesuit Thomist, Joseph Kleutgen 
(1811-1883), who wrote Die Theologie der 
Vorzeit (1853) and Die Philosophie der 
Vorzeit (1860-1863), drafted Aeterni 
Patris (1879) and was called Thomas 
redivivus by Pope Leo XIII. 
S°Cf., for example, the review of 
Vorges’s Abrégé métaphysique 
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(2 vols.; Paris, 1906) by Edgar Janssens 
in the Revue philosophique de Louvain, 
XHI (1906). Count de Vorges was said 
to accept Thomistic ideas “in many 
cases” but to be eclectic. He was cited, 
of all things, for neglecting the problem 
of knowledge. 
3!Recherches, pp. 213-20 et passim. 
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Chronicle (Continued from p. 122.) 


University, “The Elements of the Physical Universe”; Charles De Koninck, 
Laval University, “Some Meanings of Indeterminacy.” One hundred and 
twenty philosophers and physicists took part, representing twenty-four 
states and three Canadian provinces. The proceedings will be published in 
the near future. 


Grorcerown University SumMER Scuoot held an institute in the philo- 
sophical foundations of mathematics and physics from June 15 to July 25, 
1961. The purpose of the institute was to familiarize teachers of mathe- 
matics, the physical sciences, and the philosophy of science with the 
philosophical foundations of mathematics and physics, special emphasis 
being given to the logical structure of these disciplines and to the 
methodology and history of science. The foundations of mathematics 
were dealt with by Dr. Asenjo and those of physics by Dr. Farre. Theories 
of scientific knowledge were handled by Dr. McTighe. Special lectures on 
statistical and inductive probabilities were delivered by Dr. Hugues Leblanc, 
Byrn Mawr College, and on the history and philosophy of science by 
Reverend Ernan McMullin, of Notre Dame University. The director of the 
institute was Dr. Farre. 


Tue Humanities Press, Inc., or New York has announced the revival of 
the series “International Library of Psychology, Philosophy and Scientific 
Method” under a new form, “International Library of Philosophy.” Its 
editor will be A. J. Ayer, Wykeham Professor of Logic, Oxford University. 
Professor Ayer describes the new venture as follows: “The new series will 
differ from its predecessor in that it will not comprise psychology. On 
the other hand, it is intended to cover the whole range of philosophical 
studies, including the history of philosophy and the philosophy of 
science. ... It will reflect a wide variety of standpoints: phenomenology 
and Marxism, as well as pragmatism and linguistic analysis. The editorial 
policy will be to publish work of merit, irrespective of the school of 
philosophy to which it belongs.” A list of books thus far published include 
Inductive Probability, by John Patrick Day; Perception of the Physical 
World, by David Armstrong; and Sensation and Perception, by 
D. W. Hamlyn. 


Tue CoLumpia UNIveRSITY SEMINAR ON THE RENAISSANCE has announced the 
publication of the most recent volume in the series “Studia Aristotelica,” 
sponsored jointly by the Seminar and the Centro per la Storia della Tradi- 
zione Aristotelica nel Veneto, of the University of Padua. The volume is 
entitled Storia e Metafisica nel Pensiero di Aristotele and is a study of the 
concept of historia in Aristotle and the use of it in his thought. The author 
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is Kzio Riondato, who has also written La Teoria Aristotelica dell’Enuncia- 
zione (Padua, 1957) and many articles on Aristotelian philosophy. Orders 
and checks for the book, which sells for $7.50, may be sent to University 
Seminar on the Renaissance, 720 Philosophy Hall, Columbia University, 
New York 27, New York. 


Tut Duquesne University Press has announced the appearance of a new 
periodical, Review of Existential Psychology and Psychiatry. It is under 
the editorship of Adrian van Kaam, Henry Elkin, and Rollo May. The 
review, which will appear three times a year, is published by the Associa- 
lion of Existential Psychology and Psychiatry. Subscriptions should be 
sent to Duquesne University, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


Tue 1961 Aguinas Lecture, sponsored by Marquette University, was given 
by Dr. Emil L. Fackenheim, Associate Professor at the University of Toronto. 
The title of his lecture was “Metaphysics and Historicity.” The question he 
dealt with was whether the doctrine of historicity necessitates the surrender 
of timeless metaphysical truth. Dr. Fackenheim, an ordained rabbi, is a 
native of Halle, Germany, and studied at the Universities of Halle, Aberdeen, 
and Toronto. 


THe Turrp Annuau St. Aucustine LecruRE was delivered at Villanova 
University, March 2, 1961, by Professor John J. O’Meara. Dr. O’Meara is 
a professor at University College, Dublin, and is an outstanding classical 
scholar. His lecture was “The Significance of St. Augustine’s City of God.” 
Each lecture is published annually by the Macmillan Company. 


Tue Puitosopxy oF Scrence Instirure of St. John’s University, New York, 
held a special program on the logic of science, from September 23, 1961, 
to January 13, 1962. The sessions were held on Saturday and included four 
guest lecturers: Mortimer J. Adler (“The Questions Science Cannot An- 
swer”), Léon Lortie (“Method in Science and Philosophy”), Roland Houde 
(“The Logic of Induction”), and the Reverend James A. Weisheiple, 0.P. 
(“The Evolution of Scientific Method”). Dr. Vincent E. Smith directed the 
program. 


Tue Newry Founpep Kentucky PxHriLosopHicaAL ASSOCIATION was organized 
in May, 1961. Its first meeting was held at Bellarmine College, Louisville. 
Dr. Jude P. Dougherty was elected to its sole office of secretary. The 
fall meeting of the association was held on October 15. Dr. Daniel Walsh 
of Columbia University delivered a paper on “Some Key Notions in the 
Epistemology of Duns Scotus,” and Professor Charles Breslin of the Uni- 
versity -of Louisville discussed “The Second Phenomenology of Roman 


Ingarden.” 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSION 


Participation Revisited 


SISTER HELEN JAMES JOHN, Trinity College 


Participation et causalité, the lectures given by Father Cornelio 
Fabro, c.p.s., as occupant of Louvain’s Chaire Cardinal Mercier in 1954, 
would seem to have suffered more than the usual delays in publication. 
But its appearance early this year has a certain fitness in its timing, mark- 
ing in a sense the coming-of-age of the new and vital current in Thomist 
metaphysics which first found full expression in Father Fabro’s pioneer 
work, the now classic Partecipazione, published in 1939. 

This work stated for the first time what were destined to become the 
dominant themes of a genuine renascence in Thomist metaphysics, both 
from the systematic and the historical points of view. For it presented a 
close textual study of the development of the notion of participation in the 
works of St. Thomas, comprising a general survey of the sources of the 
principles and concepts involved; a detailed examination of the two basic 
forms of participation treated in the Thomistic synthesis—that is, pred- 
icamental and transcendental participation ; and a survey of some of the 
more important applications of this doctrine in Thomist philosophy and 
theology. In his long first section, the author brought into relief the 
inspirations drawn by the Angelic Doctor from Plato and Aristotle, from 
Augustine, the Pseudo-Dionysius and Boethius, from the De Causis, and 
from Avicenna. And from his study of these sources as utilized by 
St. Thomas, he disengaged three principal aspects of the notion of partic- 
ipation. (1) The Platonic theory sought to explain the presence in a 
multiplicity of beings of a single formality common to all of them. 
(2) The doctrine which St. Thomas ascribed to Aristotle centers upon the 
problem posed by the realization of the same formality in diverse modes 
and degrees of perfection, according to an order magis et minus, and 
accounts for this by the relation of all these degrees and modes to a being 


‘Cornelio Fabro, c.p.s., La Nozione  sione dell’Essere . . .,” Divus Thomas 
Metafisica di  Partecipazione secondo (Piacenza), XLII (1939), pp. 544-45. 
S. Tomaso d’Aquino (Milan, 1939), 4L. B. Geiger, o.p., La Participation 
pp. 116-18. dans la philosophie de saint Thomas 
2Ibid., pp. 249-50. d’Aquin (Paris, 1942). 
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which possesses the plenitude of the formality in question. (3) In the 
teaching of Avicenna, there is posited the distinction of essence and esse 
in all beings except the unique absolutely necessary Being.? 

The central section of Partecipazione showed, by an exhaustive study 
of the texts, how St. Thomas integrated these three aspects into a single 
coherent doctrinal complex. Here Father Fabro gave an account of the 
role of what he designates as “static” participation—participation as 
revealed in the structural principles of finite being. This appears at two 
levels; the predicamental participation of form by matter and of accident 
by substance in the constitution of the individual essence, and the tran- 
scendental participation of the actus essendi by the essence. The two levels 
are so related, in the thought of St. Thomas, that the real value and 
coherence of the former stems from the latter; it is the act of being, 
received into the essence, which is in the finite being the source not only 
of its factual existence but of its value and intelligibility, 

Moreover, as regards the originality of St. Thomas in regard to his 
sources, Father Fabro showed by textual analysis that the Angelic Doctor 
finally arrived at a rigorous correspondence and equivalence in his use of 
the term-sets participatum-participans and actus-potentia to express the 
distinction of essence and existence; yet each of these forms of terminology 
preserved its own irreplaceable function in his thought. For it was only 
by derivation from the Neo-Platonic concepts participans-participatum that 
St. Thomas introduced into his system a new field of application—com- 
pletely unknown to Aristotle—for the Aristotelian notions of act and 
potency.” And from the systematic point of view, this extension of act and 
potency to the level of “transcendental” participation constituted the most 
profound innovation of Thomism, an innovation which served to raise the 
whole of Christian metaphysics to a plane never attained by the predecessors 
or contemporaries of St. Thomas.°* 

The most striking conclusions of Partecipazione—the central importance 
of the doctrine of participation and the metaphysical value of the actus 
essendi, and the profound originality of St. Thomas in his use both of 
Aristotelian and Neo-Platonic principles—received rather remarkable cor- 
roboration in the years just after World War II. For these years saw the 
publication, in France and Belgium, of a handful of important metaphysical 
studies, completed for the most part at about the same time as those of 
Father Fabro, which reached strikingly similar conclusions by several very 
different routes. 

Geiger’s Participation, undertaken and completed independently of its 
Italian counterpart and organized in terms of two irreducible systems of 
participation (by composition and by formal hierarchy) which its author 
found, as it were, side by side in the Thomist synthesis, did perhaps even 
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more than Fabro’s work to attract attention to the importance of this 
doctrine in the thought of St. Thomas. The radically revised fifth edition 
of Gilson’s Le Thomisme® presented the real distinction of essence and 
existence, seen as the transposition into philosophical terms of the doctrine 
of creation and the divine name of Exodus, “He Who Is,” as the key insight 
of an “existential” ontology. And about the same time, independently both 
of Father Fabro and of each other, the Jesuits Joseph de Finance (in Etre et 
agir®) and André Hayen (in L’Intentionnel’), strongly influenced by Maré- 
chal’s teaching on the dynamic tendency toward the absolute implicit in 
every act of knowledge, arrived by reflection on the conditions of knowledge 
al interpretations of Thomist metaphysics which shifted the positive pole 
of the real away from the essence toward the act of being. And in 1947, 
Monsignor De Raymaeker, whose Metaphysica Generalis (2nd ed., 1935) 
had been among the pioneer works in its emphasis upon participation, 
brought out his Philosophie de l’étre,* which offered, for the first time, a 
view of the whole range of metaphysics integrated in terms of this doctrine, 
and which found in the sharing of finite beings in the absolute value of 
being represented by the actus essendi the key to clear and decisive solu- 
tions of such long-standing debates as those concerning the esse of accidents 
and the formal constitutive principle of personality. 

Even more than in Partecipazione, Father Fabro himself had underscored 
the originality of St. Thomas’s conception of being in a controversy with 
P. Descogs in the years just before the war.® Where his Suarezian adversary 
had stressed the quasi-identity of St. Thomas, Aristotle, and Suarez in 
their application of the notions of potency and act, Father Fabro employed 


5Etienne Gilson, Le 
(5th ed.; Paris, 1943). 


®Joseph de Finance, s.s., Etre et agir 


Thomisme, on the explicit references to Plato and the 
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The definitive work 
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all his artillery to throw into relief the transposition of potency and act 
to the “transcendental” level of the distinction of essence and esse (utterly 
unknown to the Stagirite) on the one hand; and on the other the radical 
contrast between the esse so understood and the mere factual realization 
of the essence as conceived by Suarez, and even by many of the Thomists. 
Here again Fabro was joined almost at once by several “fellow-travelers” 
who had reached similar conclusions by their own quite different 
approaches. To name but a few, Arthur Little’s Platonic Heritage of 
Thomism*® and Gilson’s Being and Some Philosophers, in very different 
ways, made it abundantly clear, if more proof could be needed, that the 
thought of St. Thomas was by no means the pure-blooded and straitlaced 
Aristotelianism for which some authors had taken it. Moreover, subsequent 
investigations showed that the loss of the original force of the Thomist 
actus essendi was in large measure the fault of the Thomists themselves. 
Cajetan first, then virtually the whole series of the classical Thomists came 
under suspicion of having shifted the meaning of St. Thomas’s esse from 
the “intensive” notion recovered by Father Fabro to the simple positing 
extra causas which it had become by the time of the Thomist revival.}” 


In Participation et causalité,'* Father Fabro may be said to have 
brought together these variations on his original themes, transposed them 
from the order of static metaphysical structure to that of dynamic com- 
munication of being, and restated them with a remarkable depth and rich- 
ness of orchestration. Thus the main line of thought in this work parallels 
that of Pariecipazione. Father Fabro’s “thése de jeunesse” saw the Tho- 
mistic doctrine of static participation as integrating the Aristotelian meta- 
physics of immanent structural principles (form and matter, substance and 
accident) into a metaphysics of creation by use of the Platonic notion 
of transcendental participation conceived as solution to the problem of the 
One and the many. Similarly, Participation et causalité has as dominant 
theme. the “dialectical ambivalence” which results in the thought of 
St. Thomas from the synthesis of Platonic participation and the Aristotelian 
immanence of act and form. Father Fabro insists, moreover, that this 
incorporation of the Platonic element is no mere introduction of a foreign 
body nor a simple addition to the complex architecture of the Aristotelian 
notion of causality; it becomes the foundation and the principle of unifica- 
tion indispensable to the doctrine (p. 537). As regards causality, Father 
Fabro finds in the texts of St. Thomas a kind of mutual indwelling of the 
“vertical” perspective which he ascribes to Plato and the Aristotelian view 
of a “horizontal” communication of form. If causality is to be conceived, 
not as in modern thought as a simple rule for succession of facts, but as a 
genuine bringing forth of being, these two aspects of immanence and 
transcendence must be seen as joined by a “mutual exchange of founda- 
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tions” (p. 195). And, even more decisively—if possible—than in the earlier 
work, our author here finds the key to the unification of the two doctrines 
in the original metaphysics of St. Thomas in the juxtaposition of the 
biblical notions of esse conceived as intensive act and creation, with its 
implication of the utter dependence upon God of the totality of being 
(p. 537). 

This central theme is brought out through the whole course of the 
work, not only by constant and detailed. consideration of the relevant 
Thomistic texts but by repeated reference to the whole range of Western 
thought on the problem of being, from Parmenides and Heraclitus down 
through Eckhart, Nicolas of Cusa, Hegel, and—most pervasively—Heidegger. 
The object of these references, which add considerably both to the interest 
and to the difficulty of the work, is to manifest, in the context of modern 
thought, “the fertility of the Thomist notion of esse, seen as the emergent 
intensive act which of itself is principle, means, and term of causality 
in the production of the real” (author’s preface, p. 12). 

In his introductory section, under the rubric “Originalité et actualité de 
l’esse Thomiste,” Father Fabro is at very special pains to point up the 
contrast between the ultimate metaphysical perspective of St. Thomas and 
that of “formalist” ontology. This latter, he contends, can give the 
truth only of the essence of being; it remains at the point de départ of 
metaphysical reflection, where the vague, spontaneous common-sense notion 
of being in general gives place to the technical concept of ens as id quod 
habet esse, with its recognition of the twofold aspect of the beings of our 
experience. Aristotle stopped here (p. 79). So did all those Scholastics 
who saw in esse the mere fact of existence—a fact which remains “empty 
and insignificant” as long as the intelligibility of beings is identified with 
that of their essence (p. 39). For St. Thomas, on the other hand, the 
level of formal thought is simply “a preparatory phase in the determination 
of being”—a necessary phase, to be sure, but still below the level of meta- 
physics in the strictest sense (p. 74). 

The experience of esse as fact, as the being in act of an essence, remains 
at the formal level, subordinated to the particular nature which it posits; 
the actus essendi requires a new “passage,” neither intuitive nor de- 
monstrative, but “resolutive”; that is, proceeding “from vaguer to more 
proper determinations, from act to act, from potency to potency, from 
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multiple and superficial acts to those which are more constant and pro- 
found, and so to the last or first which is esse.” Here the process described 
in Partecipazione as intensive abstraction is seen as a process of “founda- 
tion.” It leads at length to the emergence in the mind of the ultimate 
act of being, but only in a kind of “implicit intuition”—an awareness of 
the “co-presence” of esse in every presence or presentation of existence. 
fisse appears then precisely as “... the act grounding every presence and 
therefore present by essence as that which brings about the presence of 
everything present.” '* Transcending the levels of perception, of judgment, 


of logical construction, it constitutes itself “... the last objectifiable level 
... the point of convergence, of climax and of foundation of every other 
aspect of being in its relation to reality... the proper object of meta- 


physical consideration and the exclusive good of Thomist metaphysics.” !° 
This interpretation of the Thomist esse enables Father Fabro, in a certain 
sense, to meet Heidegger on his own ground: 


Being for Heidegger, as for St. Thomas, is neither phenomenon nor 
noumenon, neither substance nor accident, it is simply act: but 
while Heidegger’s being is given in the flux of time by the conscious- 
ness of man, Thomistic being expresses the fullness of the act which 
possesses itself essentially (God) or which rests (quiescit) at the 
heart of every being, as the primordial participated energy which 
sustains it outside of nothingness.'® 


This confrontation, centering upon the metaphysical value of esse as the 
“ultimate transcendental act ... the immediate and proper object of the 
reveals strikingly at once the originality of the Thomist 


, 


divine causality,’ 
conception and its relevance to the problems facing contemporary non- 
Thomistic metaphysics (p. 79). 

Thomism thus becomes the unique exception to the general bankruptcy 
of Western metaphysics which Heidegger denounced in tracing the reign 
of formalism from Plato and Aristotle down to the end of “modern” 
philosophy. For St. Thomas, in his formulation of the distinction of essence 
and esse, disengaged the meaning of “to be” as “act absolutely primordial 
and so original that being can be (act) without the essence.” And the act 
so disengaged as it were “breaks the circle” of formal thought and thus can 
achieve the “transcendental mediation between the finite and the Infinite” 
(p. 35). 

This “mediation” achieved by the concrete act at the heart of the (real- 
ized) essence appears dramatically in the context of the doctrine of creation. 
As Heidegger had observed, in the evolution of Greek philosophy beginning 
with Parmenides, being is progressively swallowed up by the essence of 
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that-which-is; its disappearance follows naturally upon Parmenides’ own 
failure to see any sense whatsoever in the negation of being. In the 
perspective of creation, on the other hand, nonbeing or nothingness has a 
precise and important situation in the abyss between Being and that- 
which-is: “The nothingness from which God by this creative act brings 
forth the creature is precisely that which the creature is, the that-which-is- 
not, before and apart from the creative act of God...” (p. 29). This 
nonbeing of the creature would be’ meaningless at the level of formal 
thought, for the essence as such is by definition affirmation of that-which- 
it-is, of this or that positive mode of being (pp. 47-48). What Kierkegaard 
called “the infinite qualitative difference between God and the creature,” 
the reality expressed in the biblical conception of the nothingness of the 
creature, is rendered fully meaningful only in the “Thomist distinction of 
essentia and esse, expressed by the notion of participation which involves 
the total dependence of the creature in relation to God, owing to the emer- 
gence of esse which constitutes creation” (p. 29). 


Moreover, the same distinction which thus gives new meaning to the 
Heideggerian experience of Das Nichts resolves the dilemma of causality 
—the dilemma in which, through failure to understand the “synthetic” 
character of finite being, the philosopher sees himself forced to sacrifice 
either the fact of causality or the intelligible unity of being. This paradox 
of the nonbeing in being, first observed by Parmenides, had received only 
apparent solutions in the thought of Plato and Aristotle; it was strikingly 
re-presented to modern philosophy in Hume’s assertion of the character at 
once synthetic and necessary of causal propositions. But in the lightning- 
flash afforded by the revelation of creation, this circle is broken by 
insight into the primordial form of causality, the transcendental participa- 
tion of esse by that-which-is (p. 52). “The reality of the many and of 
becoming is the novelty in being; causality expresses the origin and the 
foundation of the novelty of being which has for its unique and essential 
source the divine liberty” (p. 16). And thus Father Fabro can describe 
the Thomist insight into esse, arising in the new perspective provided by 
creation, as the cornerstone of “a theory of being as act of that-which-is” 
(p. 51). 

We have traced these introductory considerations in such detail precisely 
because they dominate the whole structure of the book. Father Fabro’s 
general plan and his solutions of points of detail, his detailed textual studies 
—of Parmenides, Proclus, Eckhart, as well as of St. Thomas—all converge 
to emphasize the role of the “intensive” notion of esse in Thomism. It 
is this convergence which gives unity to a work whose richness of 
detailed scholarship might otherwise lead the reader to utter bewilderment. 
Several of these historical investigations would warrant careful critical 
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consideration in themselves; but that cannot be our task at present. 
Rather, our interest lies in what might be termed the “systematic” aspects 
of Father Fabro’s thought: his reinterpretation of the Thomistic synthesis 
in the light of the newly recovered insight into the actus essendi. And 
even here, the size and complexity of his work forces us to limit discussion 
to a handful of individual problems, selected for the light they shed upon 
the general orientation of the work as a whole: ‘the conception of pre- 
dicamental causality, the interrelations of primary and secondary causality 
hoth in general and specifically in regard to human freedom, and the 
rethinking of the doctrine of analogy in the light of the intensive notion 
of esse. 

In his treatment of predicamental causality, our author stresses constantly 
the influence in St. Thomas’s thought of the “immanentism” of Aristotle 
—the insistence that finite individual beings possess concretely, in them- 
selves, the principles of their reality and of their efficacious action. It was 
by a deepening of this insight that St. Thomas reached the thesis which 
his contemporaries considered the most revolutionary of all his innovations, 
that of the unicity of the substantial form. For in what Father Fabro 
” the substantial form 
stands out as “first act in the strong sense; that is, it gives to matter, 


terms “the intensive conception of the concrete, 


along with its own specific act (for example, the soul gives rationality to 
man), all the other formalities presupposed by this act—thus for man, 
animality and corporeity in the predicamental order and life, intelligence, 
and esse in the transcendental order.” It is the substantial form so 
understood which safeguards both the solidity of structure in the concrete 
individual and the efficacity of its engagement in the processes of physical 
becoming (pp. 341-42). 

This understanding of the role of substantial form preserves and deepens, 
in the thought of St. Thomas, the characteristically Aristotelian principle 
of forma dat esse. For in the Thomist conception of predicamental causality, 
the forms of material beings are derived, not from the participation of 
separated forms but from physical production, which springs from the 
substantial form of the generator; the changes wrought through local 
motion penetrate the intimate structure of bodies, even to the point of 
changing their substantial forms. Most important, here, “the physical 
agent is always the individual concrete substance, which always produces 
concrete individual effects. The more universal aspects... (humanity as 
such, animality as such...) are thus attributed indirectly to the singular 
agent, inasmuch as he acts in dependence upon a universal cause...” 
And where Aristotle posited this dependence upon higher causes only in 
the realm of local motion, St. Thomas extended it to the whole range 
of esse and the transcendental perfections. Here, Father Fabro concludes, 
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“there comes to birth a new conception. It is no longer simply the formal 
vertical causality of Platonism, nor the efficient horizontal causality of 
Aristotelianism, but, in the Hegelian expression, a progress [ dépassement] 
which preserves them both” (pp. 361-62). In this “compenetration” of the 
two planes of causality, the esse of corporeal beings is really, though 
indirectly, attained as presupposed and as teleologically determining in the 
processes of physical becoming; while God remains the primordial cause 
of esse, each creature, in its proper sphere, genuinely concurs in the 
constitution of reality (pp. 487-88). 


The precise explanation of the juncture of the two levels of causality 
forms, of course, the crucial point in the development of the Thomist teach- 
ing on causality; Father Fabro draws from his study of the relevant texts 
an account of the matter remarkable at once for precision of detail and 
elegance of general outline. In the Thomistic concept of creation both esse 
and prime matter are directly attained only by the divine causality; the 
particular agent reaches directly only the form. “Esse (and likewise prime 
matter) is presupposed, created, and conserved unchangeably by God in 
the creation and conservation of the totality of the created world in its 
extremities, which are precisely prime matter and esse as fundamental 
act.... And yet, since the adequate term of causality is being, the con- 
crete subsistent, this causality of nature attains in generation the esse 
which is the act of being and so of the form itself” (pp. 358-59). This 


means that in a concrete instance of generation, the particular agent and - 


his substantial form cause the whole effect, with all its formalities; but 
his role is not the same with regard to all of these latter: “Peter, as father, 
is cause of the individual humanity of his son Paul, precisely as individual 
agent. He is cause of the other predicamental formalities inasmuch as he 
is bound up, as a part, with the system of universal causes of the cosmos. 
He is the cause of transcendental perfections inasmuch as he receives the 
causal influence of life, of knowledge, and of esse per essentiam.” Here 
the levels of causality parallel those of the structure of the real individual, 
predicamental causality answering to the composition of matter and form 
and of substance and accident, while the composition of essence and esse 
has as its correlative the total dependence, in being as in acting, of the 
creature upon the Creator (p. 364). 


Moreover, this compenetration of the influence of First and second cause 
gives to St. Thomas’s account of human action a character strikingly dif- 
ferent from that of the theological debates of the Counter-Reformation, 
which sought to “harmonize” divine omnipotence and human liberty as 
though the two met on the same level of causality. For St. Thomas, in 
striking contrast, “God is the unique cause who, by His total penetration 
into the second cause and its effect, does not alter the spontaneity and 
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_ the freedom of the action and of the finite effect, but is indeed the very 
source of the created liberty” (pp. 503-4). Here Father Fabro’s interpreta- 
tion rejoins that of Father de Finance in finding in the intensive notion 
of esse the source of a deeper insight into the mystery of the divine con- 
course in human acts. But our author goes still further than his Jesuit 
colleague in his insistence that the divine influence is at once fundamental 
and total, more intimate and complete than that of the second cause itself. 
Father Fabro’s own vigorous formulae here deserve quoting for their stress 
upon the key notion of his work, the theme to which his thought constantly 
returns: “The esse caused by God signifies the indetermination of plenitude 
and of actuality; it is the act which actualizes every other act, substantial 
and accidental, and which is presupposed that everything else may be 
in act and able to act. Then there intervenes through second causes the 
‘determinatio’ which is the birth of particular acts, by the free decision 
which springs from the energy of the fundamental common act of esse. 
This determination is at once effect and limitation of the original plenitude 
of the esse commune and of the fundamental actuality of the participated 
esse comune.” And here, characteristically, Father Fabro comes back to 
his starting point as he concludes, “The whole Thomist metaphysics of 
participation rests upon this simple and inexhaustible notion of esse; esse 
is the first intensive act which embraces and contains all” (p. 508). 

Finally, the interrelation of the two planes of causality is seen to have 
important ramifications in the development of the doctrine of analogy; for 
once the “intensive act” of esse is set at the heart of the structure of finite 
being seen as the God-bestowed “energy” which springs forth in created 
action, it cannot fail to be recognized likewise as the focal point in the 
dialectic of the understanding which links beings to Being. Thus Father 
Fabro’s interpretation of Thomism, while safeguarding the now-classic 
analogy of proper proportionality, finds in the thought of the Angelic 
Doctor an analogy yet more fundamental, which he designates as the 
“analogy of constitutive attribulion.” This latter serves above all to 
underscore the essential principle that “being belongs to the creature 
(ens per participationem) only by participation from the Creator (Esse 
per essentiam)”; that “being belongs to the accident (ens secundum quid) 
only through participation of the substance (ens simpliciter).” And our 
author finds the two forms of analogy linked together in formulae charac- 
teristic of St. Thomas. On the one hand, “ each being may be called good 
by the divine goodness, as first exemplar, efficient and final principle of 
all goodness;” on the other hand, at the same time, “each being may be 
called good by reason of the likeness of the divine goodness which inheres 
in it, which is formally its own goodness and designates the thing itself.” 
Here the former analogy (that of constitutive attribution) corresponds to 
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the vertical or transcendental dimension of causality and emphasizes the 
dynamic relation of creature to Creator; the latter (proper proportionality) , 
even more strikingly than in traditional Thomist presentations, throws 
into relief the “immanence” of the transcendental perfections in the finite 
creatures whose structure is constituted by the union of essence and par- 
ticipated esse. And in the foundation of the latter analogy upon the 
former, Father Fabro finds at the close of his work the answer to the 
Parmenidean demand for the unity of being with which it opened; it is 
the analogy of constitutive attribution which at last brings back the 
many to the One, the composed to the Simple (pp. 636-37). 

As the reader may already have gathered, Participation et causalité is not 
a work to be passed over lightly; the wealth of its documentation and 
the wide sweep of its subject matter would provide material for a young 
crowd of separate studies of detail, as long or longer than the sketch of its 
key ideas which we have attempted above. The task of appraising its 
contribution in the areas of textual exegesis or of comparative metaphysics 
is obviously beyond the limits of this review. 

What we would say here is simply to confirm the conviction which led 
us to undertake the doctrinal analysis of this massive and masterly work. 
Father Fabro, as in the pioneer investigation which he now refers to as his 
“thése de jeunesse,” stands out “powerful among peers” as the exponent 
of a doctrine of being nourished at once in intimate, painstaking, and patient 
contact with the texts of the Angelic Doctor and by a power of penetration 
into the structure of reality remarkable even in the revival of metaphysics 
which has marked our century. Here we cannot but think that the two 
aspects, though certainly distinct, are in a real sense mutually supporting: 
that a study of the problems of being of genuine depth and solidity must 
be keenly conscious of its debt to tradition, while, on the other hand, the 
effort to grasp the heritage of the past without reference to the reality 
which now confronts us would constitute a kind of treason at once to 
reality and to the vision and the ideals of those who have gone before us 
in the quest for wisdom. 


Be that as it may, the new awareness of the importance of esse in the 
thought of St. Thomas—which Father Fabro was the first to bring clearly 
before us and which he now presents in even more vivid fashion than in 
Partecipazione—while changing relatively little in the formulation of the 
traditional theses (which had been, for the most part, carefully preserved 
within the school, perhaps more from filial piety than from genuine 
insight), yet changes everything. For it restores the life-principles of the 
system, the “intuition” which directs its growth, the “one thing” which 
St. Thomas had to say—Hoc quod dico esse... And so we are tempted 
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_ to conclude, when we look back upon the generation that has passed since 
the publication of Partecipazione, that these years have witnessed a kind 


of second spring, a new rising of the sap in the spreading and secular oak 
which is the Thomist synthesis. 
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Plato on the One: The Hypotheses in the ‘Parmenides.? By Robert 
S. Brumbaugh. New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1961. $6.50. 


Plato, with his many geographical interests, might have noted that the 
two chief American schools of Platonic interpretation have come out of 
Chicago. The group taught by Paul Shorey have been concerned largely 
with finding a central core of doctrine, round the periphery of which are 
located playful, tentative, or trivially divergent statements by Plato, though 
virtually never important flat contradictions. The pupils of Richard 
McKeon, on the other hand, have admitted the play, the divergencies, and, 
where relevant, the contradictions; but they have concentrated instead 
upon Plato as a man of all-embracing system, in which a method of great 
power and subtlety is used to envelop, sublate, and transform all the 
twists of common opinion, the weird human responses, and the errors and 
insights of other philosophers. The figure that emerges from Shorey’s 
group is no less a great man but not wholly by virtue of his philosophy; 
the figure that emerges from the McKeon followers is no less a great artist 
but not by virtue of his purely literary skill. 

Dr. Brumbaugh, now Professor of Philosophy at Yale, is a pupil of 
McKeon but has cultivated his own versatile talents to explore, on his own 
initiative, the most arcane problems of the dialogues. We have in his 
latest book several indications of a signal achievement. The book contains 
four chapters, whose order I shall change in the present account: a discus- 
sion of the text (chap. 4); a translation, with running comment (chap. 2); 
a series of hypotheses regarding the context of the Parmenides, with 
special reference to the second half of the dialogue (chap. 1); and a 
stunning chapter, culminating his work, on the Parmenides considered as 
Platonic metaphysics. There are two appendices, an index, and the usual 
handful of misprints that reviewers delight in noticing. 

In addition to the manuscripts collated by Bekker, Stallbaum, and Dies, 
Dr. Brumbaugh has examined codices from the Naples Bibliotheca Nazio- 
nale, from the Vatican, from Heidelberg, and elsewhere, and has in 
general found himself in agreement on the text with Auguste Diés. Despite 
the controversies which have raged about the work, from classical times 
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to Francis Cornford, Brumbaugh has concluded that relatively conservative 
practices on the part of copyists have maintained a pretty clear version 
that goes back to an archetypal manuscript of the sixth or even fourth 
century. Brumbaugh has used a compound method in establishing his 
text. He has made logical consistency the chief test for each reading, 
both within the smaller parts (the individual theorem) and within the 
pattern of the whole, and has not hesitated to adopt older variants when 
these seem to make better sense and when there is clear documentary 
authority for them. In consequence, it is no surprise to us that in the 
commentary on the translation (which is very literal), the Parmenides is 
shown as a highly coherent, disciplined work, the earliest and one of the 
greatest products of logical skill. 

One of the chief instruments used by Dr. Brumbaugh to investigate the 
Parmenides is the set of responses by the young Aristoteles, who has usually 
been brushed aside as a rubber-stamping juvenile, whose part is only that 
of resting the aging Eleatic’s voice. In brief, when Plato introduces a 
theorem, he nearly always makes Aristoteles question the proposition of 
Parmenides with a “How is that>” (This has been noted by other com- 
mentators.) “Entirely so” (mévvye) marks a set of statements taken 
as a single step and employed as a precondition of subsequent proof. 
A proposition repeating a previous one of half a dozen lines preceding, and 
strongly agreed to by Aristoteles, is a way of saying Q.E.D. In such 
fashion, Hypothesis I of the dialogue (137c4-142a7) is seen to consist of 
eight chief theorems, with a corollary to the first; and Hypothesis II 
roughly parallels this in construction. (The other six are all much 
shorter and are built on a plan of their own.) The eight theorems, 
Brumbaugh points out, bear a close resemblance to what one would 
expect in the subject matters of the mathematical sciences in Republic VII 
and also, by what is surely not just a happy chance, the sequence of 
considerations guiding the demiurge in his creation of the world-animal 
in the Timaeus. 

The odd-numbered hypotheses (not theorems) deal with the consequences 
of a Zenonian contention that the One must exist, giving a tight struc- 
ture, a pattern; the remaining even-numbered hypotheses introduce a 
notion of a diffused field, somewhat in the manner of Anaxagoras, who, 
as we remember, said that in the beginning all things were mixed. 
Further, Hypothesis II is the logical contrary of I; IV, of III; and so on. 
And III relates to I by what Brumbaugh calls a rule of subalternation and 
complement-formation, the complement being all entities other than, and 
lower than, the class of which it is the derived complement. (The 
meaning of “lower than” is connected with the Divided Line, as will be 
explained shortly). 
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We have now mentioned the manuscripts and the structure of the text, 
and shall next consider hypothetical explanations of the dialogue in rela- 
tion to the rest of the corpus. One of Brumbaugh’s chief supposals is that 
at roughly the time of the composition of the Parmenides (say, 367 B.C.), 
the group already formed about the mathematician Eudoxus followed their 
master into Plato’s Academy, bringing with them the doctrines of Anaxa- 
goras, who evidently had impressed Eudoxus earlier. Consequently, Plato 
would be most at pains to examine’ the consequences of forms taken as 
immanent in a virtually featureless continuum of being; and a feeling 
for completeness would cause him at the same time to deal with con- 
sequences following from Zeno’s piece-by-piece universe. (In much the 
same way, a modern dialectician might wish to set Whitehead over against 
Russell, or Dewey against a representative of the Boole-Schréder school, not 
merely to watch the fun but also to suggest that there are deficiencies in 
the views of both parties and that by following them out alternately one 
comes to a peculiar end like the following: “Whether one is or is not, it 
and the others, both in relation to themselves and to one another, both 
are and are not in every way, and seem and do not seem to be” [Parmenides 
166c2].) 

Shorey had said that the Parmenides was a vast (though slightly tedious) 
joke and that into it Plato had succeeded in cramming his metaphysics as 
into cold storage. It is Dr. Brumbaugh’s counterproposal that the Par- 
menides, far from being a colossal jest (even if in the best possible taste !) 
or, as others have thought, a vacuous mysticism, is an attempt by Plato to 
show, albeit indirectly, that his theory of forms is essential for any philo- 
sophic system, though the forms cannot be the exclusive “mathematicals” 
in sharp Zenonian opposition. The metaphysic of value demands, for 
Plato, a certain informality which yet recognizes distinctions in the nature 
of things. This is Brumbaugh’s second hypothesis about the dialogue and 
one in which his third, about the relation of its two halves, is implicit. 

The chapter which I enjoy most, “The Parmenides as Metaphysics,” is 
also the one about which I have the most numerous theoretic misgivings, 
some of which deserve extended separate treatment. (I refer to his way of 
reading the history of philosophy from a Platonic standpoint.) But regard- 
less of my agreement or dissent, I shall record satisfaction at the clear- 
headed way in which Dr. Brumbaugh has exhibited Platonism as a philo- 
sophic theory of extraordinary profundity. He makes the Divided Line of 
Republic VI central to the method and concepts of all Platonism, showing 
that its four stages, when spread out as Plato would have them, map 
(rather than literally state) characters of being and degrees of knowledge 
which Plato never abandons and which he labors to impose with much 
subtlety upon things, thoughts, and terms as they are revealed in the 
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varieties of experience. The Parmenides shows exactly how far one can 
go with the method of affirmation and contrary denial, tracing individual 
consequences faithfully but never catching sight of a unitary system which 
is at the same time fully differentiated. Perhaps this insight into the 
whole cannot be put into words (Zpistle VII suggests that it cannot), and 
perhaps, too, it cannot be grasped through intellect alone but represents 
a state of being as well as of knowing. At any rate, Brumbaugh indicates 
that it is laid out not in a linear system but in a system that has mirrors 
ai the periphery constantly reflecting back into the center—“know thyself.” 

The Divided Line, properly understood, provides the clue to the subject 
matters of the successive pairs of hypotheses in the Parmenides, which 
begin at the top of that line, moving downward to the murky shadows 
of phenomena. Again, it informs the Timaeus, a masterly projection of the 
stable Ideas downward into the shifting sensibles. At each step Plato can 
profitably ask, What do I know) and How do I know? When these ques- 
tions are not answered, he can show that the mere logic of being comes to 
—well, at best the stumped conclusion of Father Parmenides. 


So Plato on the One has started in the shifting images of old manuscripts, 
has touched upon the concrete persons of the dialogue and their devices, has 
proceded to certain hypotheses suited to locating the dialogue in Plato’s 
life, and then has suggested that the philosopher has not merely said 
something about the One but has sought it throughout his whole system. 
I doubt if there is a better work in the history of Platonism than this 
book by Robert Brumbaugh. 


Ss. Y¥. WATSON, 8.J., Jesuit House of Studies, Mobile 


The World of Art. By Paul Weiss. Carbondale: Southern Illinois Univ. 
Press, 1961. Pp. vii + 193. $4.50. 


It is a distinct pleasure in this age of analysis to pick up a philosophical 
work in the English language and discover that it was written by an 
honest-to-goodness metaphysician. This is perhaps particularly the case 
when the work happens to be on aesthetics, where at least a modest 
metaphysics is, in truth, indispensable. No doubt, one’s enthusiasm will 
be somewhat dampened if he discovers that the metaphysics in question 
is basically different from his own, but it will not be destroyed; for it is 
rare that a metaphysician fails to get many precious insights from a com- 
petent fellow metaphysician, even though he may feel that not a few of 
the other’s ideas are more or less warped by this or that false assumption. 

So it is that Scholastic philosophers should find Professor Weiss’s The 
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World of Art not only a source of special pleasure by reason of its meta- 
physical character, its holding to “basic principles which are exemplified 
in everything whatsoever” (p. 104), but also, despite fundamental differ- 
ences, in many ways and on many points truly illuminating. 

The World of Art, as the author himself tells us, is to have a companion 
volume entitled Nine Basic Arts. Professor Weiss specifies that the present 
volume “seeks to isolate the general principles which are exemplified in 
art, to discover what problems art confronts, what claims it makes, and 
how its activities and products contrast with those exhibited in other enter- 
prises” (p. 5), whereas the sequel “is devoted to distinguishing and 
characterizing the major arts.” Yet each volume, we are told, is “capable 
of being read alone while nevertheless supporting one another” (p. ix). 

No doubt there were decisive advantages urging the publishing of Pro- 
fessor Weiss’s researches on art in two distinct volumes; but one dif- 
ficulty inevitably resulting is the relative dearth of illustrations in the first 
volume. There are, of course, allusions to a number of artists of all sorts 
(a rather high proportion being contemporaries); but there is virtually 
no developed illustration by means of particular works of art of any of 
Professor Weiss’s aesthetic theories. Readers (besides the reviewer) are 
going to find it difficult to understand this volume without having also 
read its companion, which will, presumably, among other things, provide 
illustrative material for the frequently obscure doctrine of the present 
work. The philosopher’s difficulty with the present work is not that it 
is not popular, not easy reading, but that even after the expenditure of 
what seems a reasonable amount of time and mental energy, not a little of 
the meaning may still escape him. Doubtless, much less will escape if 
he has carefully studied Professor Weiss’s highly original metaphysics as 
expounded in his earlier work, Modes of Being. This, perhaps, even more 
than Nine Basic Arts, is the true companion volume to The World of Art; 
for while many of its doctrines are repeated in the work under review, they 
are not always sufficiently explained, Naturally, there could be no ques- 
tion in this new work of engaging once again in any extended effort to 
justify those doctrines. 

However, we do not wish to exaggerate the dependence of the present 
volume on the previous work. Though the general metaphysical doctrines 
of Professor Weiss naturally do appear rather frequently in The World of 
Art, there is also much therein—in fact, we should say the greater part of 
the work—whose intelligibility is independent of, and whose truth does not 
stand or fall with, the author’s basic metaphysics. Moreover, as regards 
the latter point, anyone who has engaged in the comparative study of 
metaphysical systems is aware that any system excogitated by a sincere 
and gifted lover of wisdom is likely to contain a great many doctrines 
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which may need only a certain more or less easily effected modification in 
order to be assimilated by a philosopher professing another system or by one 
eschewing any system in the narrow sense of this word. This is surely 
true of a great deal of what Professor Weiss has to tell us in the work 
under review—by which statement we do not, of course, mean to imply 
that nothing here could be accepted by fellow philosophers without some 
twist (gentle or violent) given to the doctrine. 

In the brief compass of this review we shall not attempt to discuss, except 
in passing, Professor Weiss’s more general metaphysical doctrines—to do 
which would necessarily turn this into a review, not of the present work, 
but of Modes of Being. We shall limit ourselves for the most part to those 
matters which, while not of course unconnected with his metaphysics, are 
not inextricably linked to its more controversial aspects. Such a procedure 
cannot but make this review incomplete and to this extent at least unjust; 
yet no other course seems practicable. Moreover, we shall be obliged for 
want of space to disregard various fine discussions offered us by the author 
on matters only peripherally connected with aesthetics, even though these 
discussions add considerably to the interest and value of the work. 

We turn now to a chapter by chapter summary of the actual contents of 
the work. Chapter 1 compares and contrasts artistic activity with work 
and craftsmanship. Art involves work but in other respects seems rather 
to resemble play, inasmuch as it “does not look to an end beyond itself” 
(p. 15). But art, unlike play, must be subject to discipline and control. 
Again, art resembles craftsmanship but differs from this in its imaginative, 
creative use of techniques. 

Chapter 2 aims to show that while art does not exhaust the good life— 
after all, a place must be left for ethics, politics, religion, philosophy, and 
science—it is an important, indeed indispensable, part of a truly full life. 
In this chapter, let us observe in passing, the author seems to understand 
religion in the narrow sense of formal acts of worship. Understood in a 
broader sense, religion means the relating of one’s whole life—the richer 
the better—to the Summum Bonum. 

Because of the present timeliness of the subject Professor Weiss devotes a 
special chapter (the third) to drawing a comparison between science and 
art. In passing he gives a spirited defense of general knowledge; but the 
main burden of this chapter is to show that the difference between 
strictly scientific knowledge and other knowledge—specifically knowledge 
obtained through art—has been frequently exaggerated. Art grasps the 
real in its concrete particularity, science in a formalized but universal 
fashion. Each type of knowledge has its advantages. The two supplement 
each other. 

The fourth chapter, “Experiences, Substances and Reality,” develops a 
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number of the author’s deepest metaphysical ideas and so hardly lends 
itself to summarizing treatment. Let us confine ourselves here to saying 
that Professor Weiss holds that “to get the feel of reality we must create 
substances. This is what we do when we engage in art” (p. 75). Now, 
we have been previously told that “the real has a being distinct from any 
of its manifested forms” (p. 36), just as existence, the mode of being 
of which art is more peculiarly revelatory, is other than “the shape in 
which it appears in daily encounters” (p. 79). (The reader may be better 
able to grasp what the author is getting at here if he thinks of Bergson’s 
Elan Vital, to which, in fact, the author himself compares existence in 
Modes of Being [p. 185]). We may add, though it is rather obvious, that 
the author is not using “substance” in the Scholastic meaning of the term; 
for him substances are “unified entities capable of action or motion, or of 
opposing, resisting or rejecting such action or motion” (p. 63). 

In the following chapter (the fifth) the author stresses creativity in art, 
a creativity which implies that man is truly free (cf. p. 91). Creativity is 
defined as “an adventure of relating, combining, altering, making, destroy- 
ing material in an effort to articulate a prospect which is to be made 
sensuously evident through the emotional use of transformed material” 
(p. 91). To oversimplify for the sake of brevity, this means that creativity 
is the ordering of the artistic matter or medium so that it comes to embody 
an ideal reality. 

Chapter 6 deals with the important role of the emotions in the creation 
of art. Emotions are the energy which in the production of a work of art 
is “refined, redirected,” and “made to terminate in an appropriate object” 
(p. 99). Only incidentally is art therapeutic. It does “purge the emotions,” 
but this must not be directly intended (cf. p. 95). 

In Chapter 7 the author considers common features of the arts. The 
essential ones are here grouped under three heads: themes, structure, 
and outcome. By “theme” the author expresses “a unit part . . . reproduced 
with modifications throughout the work” (p. 105). “Structure” refers to 
“a single tissue of thematic occurrences, mutually supportive” (p. 107). 
We should like to point out that structure here is equivalent to order, 
“the unity amid variety” which is the classic definition of beauty; and we 
would add that the “theme” too is, after all, simply a constituent of 
structure or order. Professor Weiss seems to consider both theme and 
structure from the point of view of the production of a work of art—the 
development of a theme. The “outcome” is what results. It should have 
four dimensions: design, meaning, rhythm, and unity. Of these all but 
“meaning” obviously concern the structure or order of the work of art 
as such. Of meaning Professor Weiss here says very little, but it seems 
clear that meaning, too, could pertain to the order as the primary source 
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of unity in a work of art. “Without meaning,” we are told, “nothing is 
communicated” (p. 115). Professor Weiss continues to stress the fact that 
art is always in some way revelatory of reality. 

Chapter 8 deals with the notion of beauty. Beauty is the “good when it 
has been subdivided and then subjected to the limitation that it have a 
particularized sensuous being” (p. 125). We suppose this to mean 
something analogous to what another philosopher might express by calling 
beauty a participation of the ideal or an idea incarnate in matter. However, 
such phrases taken from other philosophical contexts certainly are not 
likely to evoke the precise concept which Professor Weiss has in mind, as 
in a given philosophical system each concept is colored, so to speak, by 
the others. In this chapter we have also a brief treatment of beauty in 
nature (pp. 134-37). Here, too, a meaning can achieve concreteness. When 
something in nature is taken to represent the whole of existence or its 
power, it is said to be sublime or awesome rather than simply beautiful. 

Many readers will doubtless find Chapter 9, “Representationalism,” of 
special interest. While the author admits that the nonrepresentationalists 
have been helpful in insisting that art need serve no function beyond 
itself, he rejects the view that it is either possible or desirable to avoid all 
trace of objective reality. On the one hand, no art can strictly copy nature 
(something we easily forget, as we also forget that even our ordinary per- 
ceptions cannot do this); on the other hand, all art is bound to express 
something of that from which it is derived. The present enthusiasm for 
abstraction is a fashion which will pass. Toward the end of the chapter 
there is an extraordinarily interesting discussion of art asa contrary-to-fact 
condition for ordinary experience if this be taken as matter of fact. From 
a simple example Professor Weiss leaps, like a true philosopher, into the 
thick of metaphysics: 


If a nose is painted green then, as Matisse showed in the portrait of 
his wife, the hair should be violet—or conversely, if the hair is 
violet the nose should be green. The result is a unity telling us about 
the real world, as mediated by a visible woman. Though the hair 
and nose are portrayed in contrary to fact ways, they, by virtue 
of their similarity with the familiar tell us how to analyse the paint- 
ing which, as a whole, speaks not of them or of a woman, but of 
what is manifested in and through these (pp. 154-55). 


Chapter 10, on the being of the work of art, continues the metaphysical 
strain. It insists upon the objective reality of the work of art. This is not 
just an aggregate but a whole, a reality with a nature of its own. From 
another point of view it is a “situation whose elements have a value and 
an import they otherwise could not have” (p. 166). All beings, each in 
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its own way, represent a common ideal (“participate in Being,” we should 
say, with, of course, rather different implications), but the work of art is 
a particularly splendid exemplification of the ideal. Lastly, from still 
another point of view, the work of art “is a natural material possessing new 
features acquired by being subjected to new conditions” (p. 169). 

In the final chapter of the book the author discusses spectators and 
critics. In regard to the former, he rightly insists that fully to enjoy a 
work of art one should “live with it.” .Only thus can one come to 
appreciate the details in themselves and in their contribution to the total 
being of the work. The spectator in his own way must reassemble the 
parts into a whole; and as this may be done with various foci of interest, 
he too must be to some extent creative—an artist, though naturally a very 
dependent artist. : 

It is not the ordinary spectator but the unusually sensitive spectator, 
the connoisseur, who fully appreciates the work of art. Such should be 
the critic. Moreover, the critic should have a standard by which he can 
evaluate different works of art. This standard will, of course, be influenced 
by the culture in which the critic finds himself; and in practice critics are 
often blind to unfamiliar excellences. Nevertheless, the critic is right when 
he recognizes that there is a universal standard, which is nothing other 
than “excellence, perfection, as pertinent to art” (p. 181). He obtains this 
standard by abstracting from works long recognized as eminent in their 
kind a structural unity (we again note with complete approval, the leading 
role of order in the aesthetics of Professor Weiss). The critic proceeds to 
generalize this and to correct it in the light of his own knowledge of 
the ideal. Considered apart from any sensuous embodiment, this ideal or 
“prospect,” to use Professor Weiss’s own favored word, is nothing other 
than the Good itself. On this solemn note we may well end our account of 
Professor Weiss’s thought-rich pages. We realize only too well that we 
are far from having done justice to their wealth of ideas. 

Before ending this review we should like to say a few words about a 
particular matter, of minor importance in the book itself but of some 
moment for the history of aesthetics. It concerns Professor Weiss’s crit- 
icism of St. Augustine and St. Thomas Aquinas for holding that beauty 
speaks only or primarily to the senses (p. 129). Now, some evidence to 
the contrary notwithstanding, it can be established that neither of these 
men actually held this view. Had St. Augustine, for his part, done so, he 
could never have uttered his famous prayer beginning, “O Beauty ever 
ancient and ever new,” which, incidentally, is but one among a number 
of references to the divine, supersensible beauty. For him, as Emmanuel 
thapman in his Saint Augustine's Philosophy of Beauty tells us, “the 
object of the aesthetic experience (that is to say, the beautiful) is essentially 
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the object of intelligence” (p. 9). As for St. Thomas, while it is true that 
one or other text might give the impression he held the view Professor 
Weiss attributes to him, a study of all the pertinent texts certainly forces 
one to admit that for St. Thomas aiso beauty is primarily the object of 
intellectual knowledge (cf. Germain G. Griesez, “References to Beauty in 
St. Thomas,” Tae Mopern Scuootman, XXIX, [Nov. 1951] 43-4). This may 
be inferred from the reason given by St. Thomas why objects of sight and 
hearing, not those of the other senses, are called beautiful; namely, because 
they more than the others subserve reason or intelligence (cf. ST, I-II, 
q. 27, a. 1, ad 3). Aquinas’s true position on the question comes out 
clearly in his repeated insistence on spiritual beauty, which, he tells us, 
is the source of spiritual love (cf. ST, I-II, q. 27, a. 2). In fact, “beauty 
is found immediately and essentially in the contemplative life” (ST, II-II,— 
q. 180, a. 2, ad 3). It is found also in the moral virtues, but “derivatively 
and partially ... inasmuch as these participate in the order of reason” 
(ibid.). 

By way of conclusion we may remark that, obscure metaphysical passages 
apart, the style of the book is for the most part lively, with an occasional 
particularly happy figure or pleasant bit of humor. There are few citations 
and still fewer notes of any kind. Many will be grateful for this, though a 
limited number of references can be truly helpful. The binding and format 
of the book are attractive, which, to be sure, is particularly appropriate 
in a volume devoted to excellence in art. 


WILLIAM STEO, University of Detroit 


Man and His Nature. By James E. Royce, S.J. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1961. Pp. xii + 398, with index. $5.50. 


In this superior textbook Father Royce’s hungry mind ranges over an 
extensive terrain of topics, attacking the major ones from a sometimes 
astonishing number of vantages. In a friendly, clear, and by no means 
barren style, he talks (rather than merely writes) about the customary 
issues in philosophical psychology with only a rare lapse into unexplained 
iechnical language—for example, “parasympathetic (craniosacral) func- 
tions” (p. 168)-——-and occasional colloquialisms—for example, “never mind” 
for “not to mention” (p. 272). More distressing are some expressions 
which one would preferably characterize as careless (italics added): “Thus 
I may abstract out the essence of triangularity...” (p. 91); “...a shift 
in proportion between the amount of causality exercised by the stimulus 
and that exercised by the responding organism” (p. 159); “more percep- 
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tion” (p. 169); “Snider... found mathematical evidence for the existence 
of will” (p. 177, n. 1). And there are others. 

Such expressions may grow out of the author’s restrained, but evident, 
tendency to show the compatibility of philosophical with scientific psychol- 
ogy. This inclination vitiates certain passages with an apologetical tone 
and with nonphilosophical digressions (cf. especially Chapter 10} Set 
many readers may be inclined, on their part, wholly to excuse this in a 
book which, in the first two chapters, provides an excellent discrimination 
(for students) between science and philosophy. In addition, Father Royce’s 
training in science enables him to supply and evaluate numerous illustrative 
problems. Can man synthesize a living being (cf. Chapter 19)? Does a 
car “grow” on an assembly line? Is rust like scar tissue? Do thermostatic 
controls “adapt” furnaces to temperature changes (cf. pp. 272-73)? If he 
sometimes dazzles the student reader with his scholarship (cf. pp. 45-48), 
he most often adheres to his purpose of writing a textbook for persons who 
have studied only metaphysics and a minimum of logic. Thus he con- 
siders even the simplest problem which might perplex a student, and 
he distinguishes the philosophical from the popular connotation of a 
gratifying number of terms. 

Students, however, will miss at the end of the chapters the thorough 
summaries found in other texts; nor will they be encouraged to choose 
supplementary reading from the excessive list of references given there. 
Certainly, few will elect an entire book or literature in a foreign language. 
On the other hand, both they and their teachers will be grateful for the 
many review questions, theoretical and casuistic, appended to each chapter. 

From an instructor’s viewpoint the book’s disadvantages are not all 
serious and none decisive. The author seems to rely uncritically upon the 
aphorism “Whatever is received, etc.,” and upon the concept of virtual 
causality (cf. especially Part V). He employs a metaphysical “diagram” 
(p. 231, Fig. 12) which seems vulnerable to too many objections. More 
importantly, and owing perhaps to the broad spectrum of his interests, 
he diffracts in a horizontal series several proofs of a single proposition 
without indicating their coherence or relative probative value. This com- 
ment applies especially to Chapters 12 (on free choice) and 15 (on man as 
living). Consider also his “Proofs of the Immateriality of the Intellect” 
(pp. 91 ff.). Although by their soundness and variety the proofs distinguish 
this text above its fellows, their apparently indiscriminate sequence dis- 
sipates their force. It suggests the weakness inherent in numerical 
multiplicity (one argument is not good enough), whereas an attempt to 
explain the hierarchical unity of these arguments would have endowed all 
of them with the power that this most important topic deserves. This 
section, incidentally, is one of the very few which would profit by more 
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references and quotations illustrating the diverse errors refuted by the 
proofs. Students need, I believe, to see such proofs as solutions to live 
problems vexing and shaping their own world. 

The only serious weakness in this textbook appears in the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth chapters dealing with strictly human knowledge. In general 
this section does not satisfactorily distinguish the object known and the 
object as known. The author even denies that cognition has any effect 
(p. 142), although one wonders why this term could not be used to denote 
knowledge considered as the stable possession of the knower and as caused 
by his intellectual activity. The author’s treatment of intellectual species, 
too, would be inadequate for the teacher who trusts greatly in the text- 
book on this point. On the whole Father Royce’s knowledge theory fails 
to approximate the standard set early last year by Reverend L. M. Régis, o.p., 
in his Epistemology (pp. 157-362). 

The merits of this book as a text overbalance its defects. Like a similar 
text by Reverend George P. Klubertanz, s.s., which it resembles in spirit 
and content (and unlike the text of Reverend Herman Reith, C.S.C.), it 
manifests a constant effort to present data before drawing conclusions. 
Although it conforms to Father Royce’s opinion that “philosophy of human 
nature is not just ‘applied metaphysics’” (p. 10), it gives an excellent 
review of the Aristotelian causes (pp. 283 ff.) as a preparation for a study 
of the human soul as a formal cause. Its discussion of the soul and its 
properties (Part V), surely the most important topic in philosophical 
psychology, seems fuller and more convincing than in other texts. 

Father Royce ignores Freud. Yet he treats of the emotions more 
extensively and more clearly than Father Donceel or Father Klubertanz. He 
offers a sound exposition of habits (Chapter 14) and of that much-neglected 
subject, consciousness (pp. 28-29, 73 ff.). He scores also with a long chapter 
(Chapter 12, 38 pages) on freedom, containing a superlative variety of issues 
and arguments. Some will welcome his postponement of consideration of 
noncognitive vital activities. Many, it seems certain, will applaud his 
balanced viewpoint, the relative emphasis he gives to the different topics, 
and the warm good humour with which he wriles. 


JAMES I. CONWAY, 8.3., Loyola Seminary 


Physics of the Stoics. By S. Sambursky. New York: Macmillan Co., 1959. 
Pp. xi + 153. $3.50. 


The author of this work, head of the Department of History and the 
Philosophy of Science at the Hebrew University in Jerusalem, briefly out- 
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lined the principal doctrines of Stoic physics in his The Physical World 
of the Greeks (1956). The present volume is a scholarly and systematic 
presentation of the same subject, as detailed and exhaustive as possible in 
view of the dearth of primary sources; it is the most authoritative study of 
the question that we have up to now. Extant Stoic writings are few, when 
compared with those of Plato, Aristotle, and the atomists, mostly extracts 
made by the biased Plutarch. Since physics played a much less important 
role than logic and ethics in the Stoic system, the primary sources for the 
author’s erudite researches and informative exposition (chiefly fragments 
of Zeno, Chrysippus, and Poseidonius) are lamentably meager. Hence he 
has had to rely on the often prejudiced accounts of writers such as Alexander 
of Aphrodisias, Cicero, Diogenes Laértius, and Simplicius. He has used 
every available doxographical material to the greatest advantage in pre- 
senting a clear rendition and critical appraisal of the contribution of 
Stoic philosophy to the history of physical science, especially in tracing 
the pre-Socratic origins of Stoic concepts. The author concludes his study 
by appending an English translation of pertinent texts, a number of which 
are translated by himself. The work is a model of careful collation and 
judicious appreciation of ancient texts in the reconstruction of what has 
hitherto been considered an outmoded cosmological viewpoint that could 
be significant today but which has largely been disregarded because of the 
affinity between modern physical speculation and the opponent theses of 
Greek atomism. 

Needless to say, Stoic philosophy was as materialistic as atomism but— 
here is an essential point—it was not mechanistic but finalistic, though 
deterministic. As the author points out, the central doctrine of Stoic 
physics was the concept of a dynamic continuum, based on the postulate 
of a pneuma, an ambiguous concept often used synonymously with “air” 
and somewhat analogous to Newton’s aether which, albeit itself ma- 
terialistic, was assumed to permeate and endow primal matter with a 
cohesive unity, tensional physical qualities, and a continuous force (“what 
we would today call a field of force” [p. 31]), eventuating in a sort of 
organic coexistence (termed hezis), which is based on a natural “sympathy”; 
that is, the natural interaction and affinity of different parts of a unified 
structure. 

Stoic philosophy is on principle deterministic and therefore in accord 
with the characteristic Greek notion of fate. However, what is singular 
for the Stoics is that they were the first to deduce from this necessitarianism 
combined with their focal thesis of a physical continuum an intimation of 
the idea of universal gravitation. Hence they accepted without question the 
validity of divination and saw in it a confirmation of determinism by 
inductive inference. Hence they also reduced the notion of the possible 
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to the ignorance of necessary causation, as Spinoza did (cf. Works, ed. 
C. Gebhardt, II, 20), though the author unfortunately does not advert 
to this striking similarity of view. In this connection he seems to exagger- 
ate the indeterminism of Aristotle as regards purely physical (nonhuman) 
events (pp. 71 ff.). His assertion (p. 54) that “the Stoic statement, which 
simply reads ‘every time A is restored B must follow again,’ is the first 
statement on causality on record which introduces the element of recurrence 
and the idea of reproductibility of a situation B from a situation of A” 
seems to ignore the clear statements of Aristotle’s Posterior Analytics, II, 
Chaps. 16 and 17. 

The author concludes his formal. study by indicating adumbrations 
among the Stoics of modern functional thought, viewed against the 
background of their conception of the dynamic nature of the continuum, 
a “tensional geometry,” (p. 86) rather than one that is static, “the phy- 
sicalization of geometry” (p. 86), bringing them close to the understanding 
of the variable and the function and of the elements of differential 
geometry. The author, in his analysis of the infinitely small and great 
and of the meaning of time, presents good evidence for his assertion that 
the Stoics “laid the first foundations of the theory of sets” (p. 97) and of 
transfinite numbers. 


LEO SWEENEY, 8S.J., Saint Louis University 


From an Ivery Tower: A Discussion of Philosophical Problems Originating 
in Modern Mathematics. By Bernard A. Hausmann, S.J. Milwaukee: 
Bruce Pub. Co., 1960. Pp. viii + 122. $3.50. 


After I had paged through Hausmann’s book, my initial reaction was 
to hand it over to someone competent in mathematics. But I recalled its 
author’s statement (p. vi) that “this book is intended for nonmathe- 
maticians” (a description which indubitably fits me) and took it up again. 
My subsequent verdict: it can communicate insights into the nature of 
modern mathematics, as well as into philosophical problems arising 
therefrom. 

In order to achieve this communication, Hausmann realized that modern 
mathematics grew out of the discovery of non-Euclidean geometries, which 
in turn had arisen from the study of Euclidean geometry. Accordingly, he 
first describes Euclid’s Elements of Geometry (Chap. I; also see the appendix 
{pp. 115-20], where Hausmann lists the definitions, postulates, notions, 
propositions of Elements, Bk. I). Next (Chap. II) he gives the history 
of non-Euclidean geometry (from the first Ptolemy up to Eugenio Beltrami 
[d. 1900]) and illustrates its nature by examining some of its theorems as 
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first worked out by the Italian Jesuit, Gerolamo Saccheri (1667-1733). Then 
(Chaps. III-V) he outlines the problems which non-Euclidean geometry 
posed to mathematicians, who for the first time were confronted with 
theorems which contradicted those of Euclid (for example, p. 34: “The sum 
of the angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles in Euclidean 
geometry, are less than two right angles in hyperbolic geometry, and are 
greater than two right angles in elliptic geometry”). The result was that 
mathematicians came to ground their science no longer on what Euclid 
called self-evident truths but on postulates (that is, propositions which are 
incapable of technical proof and which merely list the properties of the 
undefined terms to be used in any given mathematical system [pp. 38 sq.]), 
and modern mathematics was born. In the final chapters Hausmann con- 
siders some special topics in mathematics which have their own philo- 
sophical problems—the various kinds of number (Chap. VI), mathematical 
infinity (Chap. VII), Boole-Schroeder algebra and symbolic logic (Chaps. VII 
and IX). 

What are some of the insights which the author endeavors to transmit ? 
The following is a list of what seems philosophically significant. Whether 
the geometry of the physical universe is Euclidean or non-Euclidean is not 
yet known (p. 34), although if the theory of relativity of Einstein gives 
an accurate picture of the physical universe, then the geometry of the 
universe is not Euclidean, because the geometry essential to EHinstein’s 
theory is non-Euclidean (p. 35). The foundations of the new systems of 
mathematics are pure postulates (that is, propositions which the mathe- 
matician agrees to accept in order to study the mathematics that they 
imply [p. 36]), yet the purpose of the science remains unchanged: to 
give as accurate a picture as possible of the mathematics of the universe 
(pp. 36, 52). Though the terms “points,” “lines,” and “planes” are used 
in all geometries, they do not represent the same objects in each, despite 
the fact that they have the same name (p. 37). The new mathematics con- 
tains one postulate concerning existence (for example, Postulate 4 of Veblin 
and Young’s projective geometry: “There exists at least one m-class” 
[p. 40]) which for a nonmetaphysician must be verified and not postulated 
(p. 44). Pure mathematics does abstract from reality in the development 
of its various theories after the postulates have been chosen; but it does 
reflect reality, since the postulates themselves are chosen with a real regard 
for reality (p. 52). What mathematicians call rational and irrational 
numbers are not numbers at all but ratios in which both terms do or do 
not have a common measure (p. 75). One of the basic differences between 
Aristotelian and symbolic logics is that the former does not recognize the 
null class, whereas the latter does (p. 91, p. 111). 

Must any criticism be lodged against the book? At times topics need 
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greater explanation. Take as an example Hausmann’s statement already 
referred to that “pure mathematics does abstract from reality in the 
development of its various theories after the postulates have been chosen; 
but it is not true to say that mathematics does not reflect reality, since 
the postulates themselves are chosen with a regard for reality” (p. 52). 
What is meant by the thrice-recurring term “reality” > Does it point to 
_the extramental universe? If so, Hausmann should clarify how even the 
postulates of pure mathematics do reflect actual existents. Or is it to 
be understood in the sense of Donat, to whom he frequently refers in 
another connection (pp. 76 sq.) and for whom even such obviously intra- 
mental items as possible existents are genuinely real (see J. Donat, s.s., 
Ontologia [Innsbruck: F. Rauch, 1931], p. 59: “Possibilia ... in se nullam 
quidem exsistentiam habent non tamen omnino nihil, sed vera entia 
sunt.... Ergo possibilia entitatem vel realitatem habent....”). But 
if this last alternative is intended, then why should Hausmann stress that 
the purpose of modern mathematics is “to give as accurate a picture as 
possible of the mathematics of the universe” (p. 36)? The new mathe- 
matical systems would be real without any direct reference to the extra- 
mental universe, provided they are internally consistent and intelligible. 

Another area of obscurity is somewhat aligned with the preceding one. 
What does Hausmann mean by “true”? Is a mathematics true when it 
is internally consistent? Or when it is somehow conformed to the 
actual universe? The latter view seems more consonant with such state- 
ments as this: “Since [non-Euclidean] geometries have contradictory prop- 
ositions, not all of them can be true, and we do not know which are true 
and which are false in the universe in which we live” (p. 59). But if so, 
how can such a view of truth be harmonized with the interpretation of 
“reality” as linked with intramentality and intelligibility ? 

A final difficulty concerns infinity. In explaining what an infinite 
series entails, our author directs that we “expand the fraction a/(1— zx) 
by actual division” (p. 79), which expansion terminates in a formula 
ending in three dots, which “indicate that the series on the right goes on 
without end.” Our author then states: “Note that the equal sign pre- 
supposes that the sequence of 1’s is actually infinite.” But what is actual 
infinity > He had given a definition previously: “Actual infinity is pre- 
dicated of an object if it has the perfection of being without limit” (p. 76). 
The question is: What might possibly be signified by a sequence of 1’s 
which have the “perfection of being without limit”? Such intramental 
items as mathematicals could hardly be actually existing. But what, then, 
is “being”? What is the perfection of “being without limit” which they 
enjoy as actually infinite? Has “actual” become identified with “intra- 
mental”? And the same question arises with respect to his subsequent 
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statement that “in mathematics the fundamental infinite set is the set 
of all positive integers 1, 2, 3, 4, ... This set has no last number. It 
is to be viewed not as potentially infinite, but as actually infinite” (p. 80). 

With reference to infinity, I should like to suggest that perhaps it has 
a rather completely different sense in modern mathematical systems than 
in the older mathematics. Before the non-Euclidean geometries, infinity 
had to do with the endless division or addition to which continuous and 
discrete quantity was subject. To ask whether such processes were actually 
or potentially endless made sense; and Aristotle’s answer has a theory of 
quantitative infinity, which, I would suggest, remains valid today for 
Euclidean mathematics (see L. Sweeney, s.s., “L’Infini quantitatif chez 
Aristote,” Revue philosophique de Louvain, LVIII [1960], 505-28). Infinity 
in the newer mathematics seems to be another cup of tea. “A set is said 
to be infinite,” our author tells us (p. 84), “if it has the property that a 
proper subset of the set can be put into a one-to-one reciprocal correspond- 
ence with the whole set. Less technically, a set is infinite if a part of 
the set is equal to the whole set.” How such considerations as endlessness 
of series, actuality and potentiality, and so on, fit into this new conception 
is not at all clear. I advise that our author try this. First, in his investiga- 
tion of infinity in the older mathematics, let him set aside such a third- 
rate author as Donat (who seems to lump together both quantitative and 
divine infinity) and go directly to Aristotle himself for information on 
quantitative infinity and to Aquinas for divine infinity. Then let him 
make a new approach in deciphering infinity in the newer mathematics. 
In the phrase, “infinite set,” what precisely does the adjective mean? 
Perhaps it will turn out to be the same as the Aristotelian conception, but 
perhaps it will prove to be quite different. 

Despite these obscurities, though, From an Ivory Tower is a provocative 
and valuable book, and the “Impact Books,” which Bruce has “designed to 
bring to the modern reader the significant achievements of scholars . 
in the fields of Scripture, Theology, Philosophy, Mathematics, History, and 
the Physical and Social Sciences” and which it helps initiate, promise to 
be a worthwhile series. 
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JOSEPH F. COLLINS, 8.J., St. Mary’s College 


Metascientific Queries. By Mario Bunge. Springfield, Ill.: Charles 
C Thomas, 1959. Pp. xiv + 313. $6.75. 


Causality. By Mario Bunge. Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1959. 
Pp. xx + 380. $7.50. 


In these days of intellectual crises we are rapidly being engulfed by the 
expanding universe of scientific knowledge. Faced with the manifold 
variety of new discoveries and the complexity and profundity of new theories 
we are brought to a halt. Is it possible today for a scientist to be a truly 
educated man? An educated man has achieved a certain understanding of 
things. He possesses both depth and perspective. He knows what he 
knows and, moreover, knows what he does not know. He is firmly con- 
vinced that knowledge tastes of reality, that it is not a mere plaything to 
be tossed around by vigorous imaginations or soiled by careless hands. He 
has the priceless gift of vision. 

But the spirit of the times is vibrant with noise and haste and confusion. 
In our adoration of process and adulation of achievement, goals are held 
meaningless. Does this mean that the man of science no longer dares 
call himself educated, that he walks the hall of the modern university 
a new and more terrifying specimen of docta ignorantia? The issue is clear, 
the cleavage deep: facts and theories in full array against understanding. 
Into this scene steps Dr. Bunge, fully aware of the magnitude and impor- 
tance of the task, and equally convinced that something must be done 
hefore man completely dehumanizes himself. His approach indicates a 
certain essential optimism which is mellowed by his own sincerity and his 
realization that the task before him must, even in barest outline, be the 
work of a number of men. We cannot survive in a vacuum. 

Bunge, Professor of the Philosophy of Science at Buenos Aires, is not so 
well known in this country as in South America, on the Continent, even 
in England. The present volumes will do much to fill up this gap. 

In the first volume (to which we devote most of our attention) Bunge is 
trying to erect (or to discover) the solid but flexible structure of a sovereign 
intellectual discipline which would commonly be styled “the philosophy of 
science.” At once we are plunged in that somewhat misty borderland 
where philosophy and science wander gaily hand in hand but at the risk 
so often of losing their personal autonomy. It is hoped that the term 
“metascience” will obviate some of the emotional overtones at this point. 

Since we are interested in frameworks and solid foundations for theories 
of science, it is clear that much of the work will be negative. Before any 
basic structure can be erected, we must clear away the debris of misunder- 
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standing and be absolutely sure of the role and the range and the depth 
of the various elements. Otherwise the net product will be but another 
patchwork makeshift—and the smoke of confusion will lie yet thicker on 
the land. In general the author does a good job of this clarification. Now 
a brief sketch of the plan of Metascientific Queries. We discuss the impor- 
tance of metascience, the various relations of science to philosophy. Then 
science is described, distinguished into formal and factual. Next a treat- 
ment of scientific method, fairly detailed and just a little formidable—but 
worth while. Next an obvious but much neglected distinction of four 
types of law. Then we move into epistemology, a good treatment of the 
relation(s) among the various levels of reality and those of knowledge, 
where the author fails apparently to take any note of the distinction be- 
tween sense and intellect. (He really applies his own level-theory to 
sciences, not to single acts of knowledge.) Next we face the mystique of 
cybernetics and the rational of the electronic computer; both sections well 
done. Then we confront mechanist-reductionism, concentrating on the 
use and misuse of the Lagrangian and Hamiltonian formulations. Again, 
how delicate is the border line between mathematics and its philosophical 
interpretations ! 


Then, climactically, the author’s favorite topic for some years. We 
witness a vigorous and skillful attack on the prevailing’ Copenhagen- 
Orthodox interpretation of quantum mechanics. The intransigent dog- 
matism of Bohr’s principle of complementarity is violently assailed. We 
are reminded that there are several possible interpretations of Heisenberg’s 
uncertainty relations. Bunge relentlessly dismantles these sacred citadels, 
reminding us we should not renounce our rights even when wrestling 
with phenomena at the level of 10-** cm. The nature of space and time 
are, obviously, fundamental in physics; and we are wondering what may 
be Bunge’s reactions to Yang and Lee’s dismantling of parity. 


But Bunge keeps insisting that complementarity is a philosophical inter- 
pretation, a dubious fusion of idealism and neopositivism and operation- 
alism. From this distinguished lineage we arrive at the hybrid fusion of 
subject and object of knowledge forming a “sealed unit,” the seals of 
which it is permitted no man to open. “It legislates a difficulty into a 
norm,” says Margenau; “... we cannot be sure whether we are observing 
the object or whether the object is observing us,” says Bunge. 

Bunge has one more depth charge still. Since the uncertainty relations 
of Heisenberg may (just like Newton’s “law” of motion) be handled equally 
well as postulate and as conclusion, the haziness which they impose on our 
simultaneous knowledge of conjugates may not be imposed by the nature 
of things but by the (temporary) nature of the apparatus (conceptual 
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or otherwise). Here Bunge is invoking the names DeBroglie and Bohn, 
and supporting their interpretation. 

The second volume is of more restricted interest. It fails at times to 
leave us with clear notions. In spite of a thorough treatment we are 
confused about causality. What is it, a philosophical abstraction or some 
sort of physical entity? Bunge shows a rudimentary acquaintance with 
Aristotle and Aquinas, but seems at least once to confuse prime matter 
with the matter of physics. At one place he throws substantial form out 
the window; at another he tries to impose a Kantian interpretation on an 
Aristotlean form. To us he seems to have failed to isolate the metaphysical 
problem of causality. To him it appears a sort of creation, the recipient 
being purely passive—in the traditional notion of violence. He holds, of 
course, the Cartesian priority in time, seeming to say that causality is a 
happening in the cause which produces another happening. Yet he is 
adamant in maintaining that real causality involves genetic production, 
that it is neither a mere objective succession nor a glove into which we 
mold discrete phenomena. His demolition of Hume and his descendants 
and fellow travelers is well done. In general, Bunge takes causality in a 
sense more restricted than determination. Causality does have a limited 
validity in science; but the real object of scientific knowledge is patterns of 
intelligibility, laws, and so on. 

Bunge professes an interesting ontology. He would say that reality 
exists; it is that which is objective, verifiable. It is highly complex, 
inexhaustible in intelligible resources; it is composed of stable levels which 
are yet highly dynamic. But there are beachheads where the lower levels 
spontaneously shoot up into the higher and are absorbed; in man, neural 
impulses spring out of biological which, in turn, spring out of physical- 
chemical. Just where the higher levels come from in their entirety is not 
clear, but it is quite clear that they cannot be reduced to the lower. 
Perhaps there is more than a trace here of Augustine and of Teilhard de 
Chardin. But, equally, there is no trace of analogy in this métaphysique 
of dynamic strata. Could it be that Bunge is more Greek than the Greeks 
in ignoring the most elemental of all facts, the primal compelling datum 
that things actually do exist ? 

Bunge displays agility in his use of the term “epistemology.” It is 
now on one side of the fence, now on the other; sometimes, politely, on 
both. But his own theory of knowledge is a fair partner to his ontology. 
He insistently rejects the Greek spectator or mirror theory. The world of 
vital and vivid reality is not just something we gaze at with calculated 
apathy. We are not isolated; we are rather plunged into the very mael- 
strom of things; we are part of reality. We interpret what we observe in 
the light of patterns, individual and collective; yet we must distinguish 
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closely the ens rationis of mathematics and logic from the constructs and 
theories of physical science; science must be characterized by both objectiv- 
ity and verifiability. He agrees with most modern scientists in emphasizing 
the activity of the observer, yet he completely condemns operationalism. 

Strictly on the debit side—the author is not always in home in our 
vernacular. This makes for difficult reading. Both volumes suffer from 
typographical error. When the author is writing good English he is not 
always too clear. He should define terms clearly and stick to the definitions. 
Much long and serious thought has gone into his work. We suspect the 
publication was a little premature. Much of the matter should be rethought 
and clarified in the crucible of discussion; then the manuscript should be 
more carefully edited. Yet we are grateful that the author is not a per- 
fectionist, because what he has to say is worth knowing, and knowing 
today. He, especially if taken along with several other recent works in 
the same line, shows the possibility and necessity of rethinking the whole 
field. . 

Success in definitive formulation is not his forte or his intent. Because 
of the range of the field and his own insecurity in the “twilight zone” he 
is not perfectly consistent. But he does fasten violently upon several weak 
points in the structury of contemporary scientific theory, and he is not 
interested in reinforcing these with a maze of ad hoc remedies. He is firmly 
convinced, again with the Greeks, that order is more fundamental than 
chaos. He is not too secure about the nature of man, but he is certain 
that the intellect thrives on conflict. He sees the vast expanding horizons 
of the future, but he knows that man will never be completely lost before 
his own discoveries. Man, too, is part of reality; his own drive to under- 
stand will devise even more revolutionary tools to. cope with the problems 
raised by the discoveries of the day. 
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NOTES ON FOREIGN BOOKS 


Notes on Foreign Books appears twice a year, 

in the January and May issues. 

The notes concern books printed outside North America 
which will not receive a formal review. 
Unless otherwise indicated, the notes are written 

by the associate editors. 


Dieu caché. By F. Van Steenberghen. Louvain: Publications Universi- 


taires, 1961. Pp. 371. 100 FB. 


The author covers much the same ground as did Daniélou and Maritain 
in their books on our knowledge of God, but he is more strictly philo- 
sophical than the former and more inclusive of issues than the latter. He 
brings to the very center of the discussion about God a point which should 
be there; because of not emphasizing it, many treatments lose the proper 
proportions of the issue. What has to be borne in mind at all times by 
those who accept God is that their acceptance does not render Him any 
the less a hidden God. The living God must remain a hidden God 
because He is spirit and infinite actuality, because His providential action 
remains necessarily mysterious with respect to our knowledge of natural 
means in history, and because of a striking tendency on the part of the 
believing human mind to make an idolatrous overclaim about God. 


A preliminary study is made of various inconclusive ways of reaching 
God, including the arguments of Anselm, Augustine, and Avicenna, as 
well as the Thomistic fourth way (regarded as unusable today). A separate 
chapter is devoted to the scientific considerations furnished by E. Whittaker 
and to the remarks in an address by Pius XII on the value and limits of 
scientific inferences. The author then severely castigates those who simply 
reproduce the Thomistic five ways, since this procedure makes a fatuous 
impression on modern minds. He stresses the need for reformulating these 
ways and joining them with Thomistic metaphysical principles. The 
metaphysical proof is restated in an existentialist way, showing the 
necessity of an absolute and the relativity of everything finite as such. 
Thereafter, appeal is made to religious experience, and the specifically 
Christian solution to the problem of evil is brought in. 
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Van Steenberghen honestly faces the difficulties involved in presenting 
the Thomistic doctrine on God. The effectiveness of his own restatement 
of that doctrine depends upon the effectiveness of talking about an anti- 
nomy between the absolute and the finite. Away from Europe, these 
terms do not carry the sense of urgency and rigor which the inference 


about God should have. 
IG 


Droit naturel a la sociologie. By Jacques Leclercq. Paris: Spes, 1960. 
Vol. I, pp. 160; Vol. If, pp. 167. Paper. Each volume: 5 NF. 


Canon Leclercq is a Louvain professor, well known for his open-minded 
approach to moral theories and the philosophy of law. These two 
volumes, though popular in style, add a great deal to the exposition of 
his views on natural law and the study of the social nature of man, which 
latter is what Leclercq means by the term “sociology.” He is strongly in 
favor of using the data of the social sciences in the service of ethics, 
political philosophy, and even moral theology. Chapter 2 of Volume II 
deals with the importance of the social phenomenon. In it, he talks very 
much like John Dewey at his best. The social environment does not wholly 
determine moral actions, but Leclercq thinks that mass behavior depends 
almost entirely on the milieu. Sexual aberrations increase with bad 
housing; an increase in the incidence of theft is directly due to penury. 
“To determine the influence of environment is the first, and doubtless the 
greatest, service that sociology can render to morality” (Vol. II, p. 103). 
Since social conditions change, a certain relativity is required in our moral 
judgments of changing problems. Social philosophy must get away from 
the abstract and deal with the facts. It looks to “the direction of action 
and serves no purpose if it does not reach that end.” Such judgments may 
astonish more traditional Catholic moralists, but there is no doubt that 
Leclercq is breathing a new life into practical Thomism. 
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Encounter of Religions. A Dialogue between the West and the Orient 
with an Essay on the Prayer of Jesus. By Jacques-Albert Cuttat. 
Trans. Pierre de Fontnouvelle with Evis McGrew. New York: 
Desclée Co., 1960. Pp. 159. $3.50. 


This is a study in comparative religion. By a sympathetic examination 
“from within” of the major religious traditions, the author feels that he 
identified two basic religious attitudes, two universal types of spirituality. 
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Oriental spirituality is characterized by an effort to reunite through an 
interiorization of consciousness with a suprapersonal and undifferentiated 
Divinity. ‘Western spirituality (Islamic, Judaic, and Christian) is based 
upon the absolute transcendency of a personal God; union with God is 
sought through love, but such union is always a created gift and differ- 
entiation remains. It is the author’s thesis that these two religious: 
traditions are pre-eminently synthesized in the spirituality of the Eastern 
Christians (Hesychasm), as they are to some degree in any authentic 
Christianity. 

While the author claims that the concepts and methods of philosophical 
phenomenology have been utilized in this work and are in large part 
responsible for its originality and success, it is not at all clear to the 
reader that this is the case. What passes for phenomenology would seem 
in this instance to be reducible to techniques of accurate description and 
careful historical method. No attempt is made to relate such concepts as 
“Interiority” or “encounter” to their meaning within any rigorous philo- 
sophical phenomenology. This criticism, of course, does not of itself 
invalidate the author’s findings in their proper sphere, that of comparative 
religion. 

AL LF: 


Filosofia e Storia della Filosofia. By Carlo Mazzantini. Torino: Bottega 
d’Erasmo, 1960. Pp. xvii + 389. 


In this work Professor Carlo Mazzantini of the University of Turin has 
brought together fourteen articles previously published in periodicals during 
the years from 1933 to 1958, and he has rounded out the volume with a 
recently delivered lecture. The articles were chosen to present most clearly 
the author’s personal philosophy, which-~he terms a “metaphysical spirit- 


, 


ualism,” a “philosophy of ontological virtuality,” an “ontological person- 
alism.” Mazzantini plans to edit another volume of his articles to high- 
light the personalistic trends in his thought, but in this selection be has 


taken pains to stress the role of virtuality (virtualitd) in his philosophy. 


Of the fifteen chapters of the book seven are speculative in content and 
deal for the most part with the nature of philosophy and philosophical 
activity. The remaining eight chapters are historical, with two of the 
discussions treating of Greek philosophy, two others dealing with medieval 
philosophers, and the concluding four with Spinoza and Kant. Mazzantini 
has left the original articles unchanged, but he has appended numerous 
and copious footnotes which clarify his position and trace the development 
of his thought that has taken place over the years. Included in the 
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volume are some autobiographical materials and a rather complete biblio- 


graphy of Mazzantini’s numerous writings. 
L. ALB. 


Finitud en el Pensamiento Actual y la Infinitud Agustiniana. By Fritz- 
Joachim von Rintelen. Madrid: Libreria Editorial Augustinus, 1959. 
Pp. 256. 90 Pesetas. 


Though most may prefer to read the originals, some English readers 
may be interested in this Spanish collection of essays by one of Germany’s 
most prominent Catholic philosophers. Most of the ten essays treat phe- 
nomenologically the status of the human person amid the problems of the 
contemporary world. Only one article deals directly with the thought of 
St. Augustine, and even that involves a comparison with contemporary 
German value theory. Von Rintelen’s point of view is that of Christian 
spiritualism. Included in the collection is an excellent piece on the 
philosophy of St. Albert, first published in German about twenty-five years 
ago. 

Vid. Bz 


Mediaevalia Philosophica Polonorum. Ed. Wladyslaw Senko and Staff. 
Warszawa: Polska Akademia Nauk, 1959 and 1960. Bulletin IV, 
pp. 40. Bulletin V, pp. 50. 


Bulletin IV consists of two articles, which are certain to be of interest 
and value to medievalists. In the first (“Repertorium Codicum Averrois 
Opera Latina Continentium Qui in Bibliothecis Polonis Asservantur” 
[pp. 3-34]) Zdzislaw Kuksewicz furnishes a list and description of manu- 
scripts containing medieval Latin translations of Averrois and various 
commentaries thereon which are preserved in Polish libraries. The third 
codex which Kuksewicz lists can serve as an indication of the varied con- 
tents of those manuscripts: Averrois Prologus ad Destructio Destructionum, 
Antonii Andreae Questiones in Metaphysicam, Gundissalini Liber de Unitate, 
(anonymous) Questiones in Metaphisicam, Gualteri Agilini Questio de 
Generatione, Johannis Versoris Questiones de Ente et Essentia, (anonymous) 
Questiones de Ente et Essentia, (anonymous) Questiones in Boetii Hebdo- 
mades, Pauli Soncinatis Super Methaphisicam, Prologus ad Destructiones 
Destructionum Averrois. The second article (pp. 35-38) in Bulletin IV is 
by Wladyslaw Senko, and its title sufficiently reveals its contents: “Le 
Commentaire de Thomas Sutton sur Les Catégories d’Aristote dans le 
ms IV Q 8 de la Bibliothéque de l'Université de Wroclaw.” 
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Bulletin V is also made up of two studies, equally interesting and 
significant. In the first (pp. 3-44) Pawel Czartoryski describes the manu- 
scripts of the Bibliothéque Jagellone of Cracow, which contain glosses and 
commentaries on Aristotle’s Politics. Although most of them are anony- 
mous, one commentary is attributed to Albert the Great. The second 
study (“Commentaires sur les Sentences: Supplément au Répertoire de 
F. Stegmiiller,” [pp. 45-49]) is intended as a complement to F. Stegmiiller’s 
list of commentaires on Lombard’s Sentences. Its author, Zdzislaw Kukse- 
wicz, provides several entries of relevant material contained in Polish 
libraries. 

L. S. 


Métaphysique et Vouverture a lV’expérience. Ed. by Ferdinand Gonseth. 
Paris: Presses Universitaires, 1960. Pp. 291. NF 12. 


The well known Zurich mathematician and philosopher, F. Gonseth, 
made a proposal a few years ago for an open philosophy on the basis of 
which the outstanding differences between traditional schools might be 
resolved. He was rather critical of the various Scholastic philosophies, and 
the question then arose of precisely how far his position was open and 
whether it could be related effectively with such philosophies. To explore 
this issue, a week of conferences was held in Rome and the results 
published in this volume. 


Gonseth offers his own interpretation of Cardinal Mercier’s remark that 
science and philosophy form but one body of knowledge. They share a 
common structure in what Gonseth calls the realist intention, the aim of 
contacting a real world and extending as far as possible our acquaintance 
with it. This intention is not just a dream, not just a possible project 
which lacks an actual embodiment. The embodiment is furnished us 
by the physical and biological sciences: they are the actual execution of 
the realist intention. The task of philosophy is to accept the existence of the 
sciences as a fact of experience and then try to reflect carefully upon the 
methods used by the sciences. Philosophical insight consists precisely 
and exclusively in discovering the general methods of the sciences and then 
recognizing them to be the executors of intention toward the real in 
which human knowledge consists. 

Certain aspects of this program are criticized in papers by Fathers 
Boyer, Breton, Morandini, Selvaggi, and Thum. What they cannot accept 
is Gonseth’s contention that the sciences are today the sole direct actualiza- 
tion of the realist intention and hence that the sole basis for an open 
philosophy lies in restricting itself to a reflection upon scientific method 
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as ordered to reality. This seems to be the crux of the discussion, rather 
than the quite secondary matter of whether or not Gonseth advocates a 
skeptical sort of philosophy. He does defend the revisability of every state- 
ment in philosophy but does so simply as a consequence of the revisable 
character of all aspects of scientific method. 

This is a lively debate on whether the scientific ideal of fallible state- 
ments should govern the philosophy of nature. 

TAGs 


Miscellanea Adriano Gazzana, Vol. II. Archivum Philosophicum Aloisia- 


num, Serie II. Milan: Marzorati, 1960. Pp. 366. Paper, L. 2,500. 


This is a volume in the series of philosophical publications emanating 
from the Jesuit center of philosophical studies at Gallarate in the environs 
of Milan, Italy. It is dedicated to the memory of Father Adriano Gazzana, 
who for many years taught and inspired successive generations of Jesuit 
seminarians. His former students have contributed articles to the collec- 
tion which range through most of philosophy. Among the contributors 
are two authors more widely known than the others, Fathers Carlo Giacon 
and Roberto Busa. Giacon has presented an essay in the phenomenology 
of knowing, and Busa has treated in a novel way the connection between 
natural theology and universal consent. The rest of the articles for the 
most part handle problems which arise within Scholastic philosophy, such 
as the soul’s knowledge of itself, the action of celestial bodies, the natural 
law, the structure of the De Ente et Essentia, the concept of category. This 
is not to say that the authors are wholly unconcerned with points raised 
by contemporary philosophers, for several articles are strongly influenced 
by recent thought. Among the remaining contributions are a study 
of the aesthetics of Henri Bremond, one on the nature of number, and a 
final paper on the psychic impediments to entrance into the religious life, 
a topic which seems to be out of place. In general the papers are on a 
rather high level and should prove worthwhile to the interested reader. 


L. A. B. 


Moglichkeit und Notwendigkeit. By Heinrich Beck. Pullach bei 


Miinchen: Verlag Berchmanskolleg, 1961. Pp. viii + 136. 
DM. 13.60. 


This study of the modes of being takes its point of departure from the 
writings of Nicolai Hartmann. The first part of the study is occupied 
with the study of the epistemological and logical foundations of the 
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modes. After examining the concept of being and of mode, the author 
defines and deduces the modes; then he contrasts what he calls the cate- 
gorial-physical level of Hartmann’s ontology with the transcendental- 
metaphysical level of the Aristotelian-Scholastic tradition. 

In the second part, the author expounds the ontological modal theory 
of Hartmann, considering also its sources and the logic of its further 
development. Then he shows how this doctrine of the modes has deter- 
mined Hartmann’s notion of being. 

In the third part, the author examines the doctrine of the modes of 
being in the light of the metaphysical act-potency structure of being. He 
studies its ramifications on three levels of being: the inorganic, the living, 
and the human levels. He concludes with a reflection on the basis of the 
possibility of becoming in the world. 

There are an index and an extensive bibliography (pp. 123-34). 


Ga Pinks 


Obéir, crest . . . régner. By F. X. Ronsin, S.J. Paris: Spes, 1960. 
Pp. 237. 7,20 FN. 


This compact book of reflections on the religious life is a worthy com- 
panion to the author’s earlier Gouverner c’est ... aimer. One possible 
objection to the book might be the broad area of subjects which it attempts 
to cover: the beauty of the religious life in general, poverty, chastity, 
obedience, common life, fraternal charity, prayer, suffering, the apostolate. 
Nevertheless, the author achieves a very forceful portrayal of the positive 
side of the vows and other aspects of the religious state. Especially in his 
treatment of the vows, he lays great stress on the self-perfecting and self- 
beautifying values of the triple committment to God. 

The treatment of each subject is too brief to be profound or exhaustive, 
and yet as a whole it should prove provocative particularly for anyone who 
has responsibility in the formation and direction of religious. The book 
is richly interspersed with quotations from spiritual masters, particularly 
St. Theresa of Avila, St. Ignatius Loyola, and St. Thomas Aquinas, as well 


as with quotations from recent pontiffs. 
JONG 


Ontologie. By P.-B. Grenet. “Cours de philosophie thomiste.” Paris: 
Beauchesne, 1959. Pp. 216. 990 fr. 


P. B. Grenet, the author of this book, served for twenty-one years as 
Professor of Philosophy at the Grand Séminaire de Rouen and is currently 
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teaching at the Institut Catholique de Paris. He envisions the basic ques- 
tions of metaphysics to be of two general sorts, the first of which pertains 
to “statique de 1’étre.” Under this rubric he establishes that existents are 
composed of substance and accidents (he has a splendid section on real 
relations [pp. 114-23]), matter and form, and essence and existence, and 
then investigates how being is known (pp. 19-180). The second general 
question refers to “dynamique de 1’étre” (pp. 183-206), where he considers 
causality. 

A unique trait of Grenet’s approach is that he treats each topic in a 
fourfold fashion. First he recounts the position taken by ancient Greek 
philosophers (“genése historique”), followed by that of (especially) Thomas 
Aquinas and of other thirteenth-century Scholastics (“formulation doctri- 
nale”). Then he investigates the attitude of modern and contemporary 
philosophers on the topic (“la crise moderne”). Finally, he outlines his 
own stand (“réflexion critique”), which frequently coincides with the 
twenty-four theses put out by the papal Congregation of Seminaries and 
Universities as faithfully expressing the mind of Aquinas, even though he 
claims to have profited by the method and reflection of Kierkegaard, Marcel, 
Lavelle, Sartre, and Heidegger (p. 18). 

May I lodge one criticism against Grenet’s position on the real distinction 
between essence and existence? He attempts to establish that distinction 
by stating that the relation of existence to essence is that of act to potency 
(“or, l’existence est un acte, et cet acte est fini et multiplié.... Donc elle 
est recue dans une puissance passive ... Or, cette puissance ne peut étre 
que l’essence” [p. 63]). How does he show that existence is act? By 
stating the fact that such is the stand taken by Aquinas (“Que 1’existence 
soit un acte, c’est la découverte que saint Thomas a, sans doute le premier, 
exprimée avec le maximum de précision; et c’est peut-étre ]’intuition cen- 
trale et originale de sa métaphysique” [ibid.]). But using Aquinas as an 
authority has no weight in philosophy, and thus Grenet’s statement that 
existence and essence are really distinct seems to have little or no explicit 
philosophical justification. Moreover, an awareness that existence is act 
with reference to essence demands, I would say, a prior recognition that 
existence is indeed an actually present constitutive part of an existent 
and is other than the essence of the existent (and this recognition can 
only arise if one somehow becomes aware that for, say, this man to actually 
exist is not the same as for him to be this man). Accordingly, one’s 
awareness of existence and essence as act and potency is subsequent to 


one’s awareness of their real distinction and thus offers no proof of the 
latter. 


LS. 
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Ordre social de demain. La Société et l'état de Vére atomique. Par Otto 
de Habsbourg. Traduit de l’allemand par Héléne Naef. Bruges: 
Desclée de Brouwer, 1960. Pp. 144. Fr. b. 60. 


Originally published in German, this book was developed from a series 
of lectures delivered at Madrid in 1956. Much of its content is topical, and 
world events now move so rapidly that the present version appears already 
dated. Broadly, it represents an effort to work out a political philosophy 
for Europe in the atomic era. What gives spice to the book is the fact 
that the author is Otto of Hapsburg who, had history taken another course, 
might now be a powerful figure in European politics. Instead, Otto did 
his graduate work at Louvain University and retained a more than theo- 
retical interest in Continental problems. He is convinced that the realities 
of economic life must provide the foundation for any renewal of the 
politico-social order. In economics, he stresses the importance of the 
agricultural sector (as does the recent Mater et Magistra). The question 
of a united Europe is discussed at length, and a federation of countries 
retaining their national identities under one parliament is advocated. Then 
comes the Hapsburg dream! Otto suggests that a unifying symbol is 
needed for the new Europe, and what better one than the “Crown of the 


H 1 R E s ee) 
oly Roman Empire Viv JeeB; 


Pensamiento de Michele Federico Sciacca. Homenaje (1908-1958). Por 
Francisca Yoles et al. Buenos Aires: Ediciones Troquel, 1959. 


Pp. 187. 


Published in Argentina, this is a collection of essays by six South Amer- 
ican scholars and one Spaniard in honor of the Italian philosopher 
M. F. Sciacca. Various facets of Sciacca’s career and thought are treated: 
his philosophic-religious development (F. Yoles), his early philosophical 
convictions (A. Caturelli), his theory of knowledge (M. Albendea, Spain), 
his epistemological spiritualism (E. M. Fiori and M. G. Casas), his develop- 
ment of Gentile’s “actualism” (R. C. Czerna), and a brief essay on spirit- 
ualism and philosophy of law (E. F. Sabaté). Sciacca did his early studies 
in Plato and in German and Italian idealism; Gentile directed him to the 
study of Rosmini. In 1939, he became an ardent Catholic and began to 
develop his Christian Spiritualism, with roots in Plato, St. Augustine, and 
Rosmini. A volatile and compelling personality, by his own admission over- 
addicted to polemic, Sciacca is widely published and translated in countries 
whose languages are Latin-derived. This book underlines the important 


influence of the philosophy of the spirit in South America. VIB 
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Plato: The ‘Sophist? and the ‘Statesman.’ Trans. and Introd. by 
A. E. Taylor. Ed. Raymond Klibansky and Elizabeth Anscombe. 
Edinburgh: Thomas Nelson, 1961. Pp. 344. 30s. 


During his lifetime A. E. Taylor completed translations of Epinomis, 
Philebus, Sophist, and Statesman, which were deposited in Edinburgh Uni- 
versity Library after his death in 1945. The first two were published in 
1956 (Plato: ‘Philebus’ and ‘Epinomis.’ Trans. and Introd. by A. E. Taylor. 
Fd. Raymond Klibansky, with the Co-operation of Guido Calogero and 
A. C. Lloyd. Edinburgh: Thomas Nelson, 1956). The present volume 
contains the last two, together with long and informative introductions 
(pp. 3-89, 189-252) written by Taylor himself for each of the dialogues. 
Students will find the same sort of translation here as in Taylor’s pre- 
viously published versions of Plato’s dialogues. 

L. 8. 


Polarité du symbole. ‘Etudes Carmélitaines.”’ Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 
1961. Pp. 250. 


In two hundred and twenty-six pages of this volume are presented the 
collaborative work of fourteen scholars in as many individual contributions. 
The center about which these articles revolve is the symbol, symbolization, 
and its significance and function in human life. The essays vary con- 
siderably in length, ranging from two to about forty pages. Though there 
is no question of either full treatment or of extensive documentation, each 
entry develops quite well the considered opinion of an expert on one or 
more important aspects of the general topic, the scattered footnotes and 
references being significant and interesting. 


Among the special topics treated are the following: the symbol of 
“darkness” in archaic religions; John of the Cross; Islamic mysticism; 
hieroglyphics; symbolism in logic and theoretical physics; surrealism; 
neurological concomitants; depth psychology (the archytypes); semantical 
involution of symbols; poetical and mystical experience. Thus the volume 
makes possible a good bird’s-eye view of the extensiveness of the scholarly 
work bearing on symbols by researchers whose major interests lie in 
many different areas. There is no discussion of biblical symbolism or of 
symbolic theology—‘la pensée religieuse contemporaine étant sur ces vastes 
Sujets encore hésitante.” Ending the series is a five-page consideration of 


the philosophical implications of the modern investigations into symbols 
and symbolism. 


Much of the material may be called new in the sense of being factual 
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or observational data, points of view and outlooks that are the direct fruit 
of contemporary study, scientific and clinical research. Throughout it is 
not difficult to detect the underlying older ideas and problems: that of 
appearance and reality; of intellect and sense and imagination; of proper 
and analogous conceptions; of “primo cognitum“ and “primo cognita”; 
of the object of the human intellect; of the subjective element in man’s 
knowing; and so on. Hence the spirit of the entire volume may serve 
both as a stimulus toward more profound philosophical conquest of the 
materials and also as a test of the genuineness and incisiveness of one’s 
present philosophical insights. 
Joseph P. Mueller, s.s. 


Pour et le contre. Dialogue sur les contrastes de la vie. By R. Sineux. 


Paris: Lethielleux, 1959. Pp. 244. NF 9,75. 


This work is a deliberate popularization of traditional Scholastic solu- 
tions to some basic questions of natural theology, ethics, and apologetics. 
The author exploits the secular dilemmas of life and polarities of philosophy 
—for example, the one and the many, good and evil, truth and falsity, 
love and hate, authority and freedom, and so on—to construct a series of 
dialogues, twenty in all. In each two men of “bon sens,” briefly uphold- 
ing opposing views, rapidly agree upon a mean and orthodox resolution. 
Of no interest to professional philosophers, in this case the artificiality of 
the dialogue form would also seem to detract from the real value of this 
work as a popularization. 

Ay lie: 


Recherches de philosophie, V: La Crise de la raison dans la pensée con- 
temporaine. Bruges: Desclée de Brouwer, 1960. Pp. 217. 150 FB. 


Recherches de philosophie, which appears irregularly, contains some 
quite valuable essays and descriptive reports. The combined Volumes III 
and IV were devoted to our knowledge of God, and the present volume 
concentrates upon aspects of the question of reason and rationalism. 
Trouillard offers a brief paper on the bond between reason and negation. 
Although aware of the interest of Hegelian dialectic in this question, he 
goes back to Plotinus for evidence that the act of negating is a sign 
and a privilege of reason. In a modest paper of twenty pages by the 
veteran student of rationalism and idealism, Roger Verneaux, the so-called 
principle of sufficient reason is reduced to size. It can serve a very limited 
purpose in metaphysics in tracing out the properties of a given essence, 
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put it is not concerned properly with being and hence is not a first prin- 
ciple in metaphysics. After showing how its functions can be distributed 
elsewhere without loss, Verneaux concludes that it is not genuinely a 
first principle in philosophy. In some equally stimulating papers, D. Du- 
parle traces the intertwined motives of modern science and theology in 
the area of the ideal of rational explanation, while S. Breton describes the 
crisis raised by transforming the causal question about the world into 
the phenomenological question about the human project which intends a 


world and freely specifies it. 
Ay, (Ce 


Studi sul Pensiero Americano. By Tina Manferdini. Bologna: Edizioni 
Alfa, 1960. Pp. 435. L. 3,800. 


This is a knowledgeable and oriented approach to American philosophy. 
The author is well grounded both in our primary sources and in recent 
secondary studies. She is not writing a history of American philosophy 
but is trying to discover a unifying theme in that history. And since she 
is viewing the story from an Italian perspective, there is not so much 
pressure to follow the present fashion of regarding all previous American 
thinkers as preliminaries to naturalism. Like H. G. Townsend and 
W. H. Werkmeister, she stresses the idealistic factors in American philos- 
ophy, which is interpreted here as a process of reflecting upon personal 
and social experience. 

This viewpoint governs the selection of major thinkers for analysis. 
The philosophers who loom largest here are those interested in studying 
concrete intellectual life, both at the individual level and in its social 
forms. After two preliminary chapters on Jonathan Edwards (whose 
subtlety is not fully brought out) and the transcendentalists, Manferdini 
devotes most of her attention to Royce and James, Hocking and Urban. 
The hundred pages on Royce constitute a fine presentation of his “person- 
alistic ontology.” It is particularly rewarding to find a study of Wilbur 
Urban’s thought, with the emphasis placed upon how he conceives the 
relation between language, experience, and communication. 

JEG: 


Traités théologiques sur la Trinité. By Marius Victorinus. Ed. and trans. 
Paul Henry and Pierre Hadot. 2 vols. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1960. 


This work is Number 68 of the Sources Chrétiennes, the scholarly col- 
lection issued under the direction of du Lubac and Daniélou. The Latin 
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lext of the works of Victorinus is that of Paul Henry, of the Institut 
Catholique; the introduction, translation, and commentary are the con- 
tribution of Pierre Hadot, associated with the Centre National de la 
Recherche Scientifique. 

Hadot builds an excellent introduction around the few details left us by 
St. Jerome (De Vir. Illust., 101) in his summation of the life, conversion, 
and work of Victorinus. The devious ways of the controversies occasioned 
by Nicaea, the bewildering sequence of councils and synods, the fluctuations 
of imperial favor from one party to the controversies to another—these are 
adequately presented, considering the compactness of the introduction. 
Of special interest is Hadot’s evaluation of Victorinus’s doctrine (theo- 
logical and philosophical) and its historical significance. Part III of this 
introduction was written by Henry; it lists the manuscripts, takes note 
of previous editions, and adds a brief explanation of points pertaining to 
the present edition, such as the text itself, the titles, and the apparatus. 

Though the Hadot translation is excellent and clear, there are numerous 
passages which make for heavy reading. The difficult passages in the 
original are preserved faithfully in the French. Hadot explains that the 
use of cumbersome French seemed, at times, the only way of avoiding 
the intrusion of terminology, ideas, connotations, theoretical implications, 
and so on, that belong to later centuries. 

Volume II contains the commentary of Hadot. This is a mine of valuable 
observations about all facets of the text itself, of the theological and 
philosophical complexion of Victorinus, of Neo-Platonism and its ante- 
cedents, of bearings on subsequent authors and philosophical and theo- 
logical movements. Immdiately after the commentary is given the list of 
all works that have been cited—they number more than. two hundred. 

At the end of the volume of commentary are four appendices (or 
tables), fine tools for those who may be interested in doing further work 
on the many problems that need further exploration. Table I deals directly 
with the Latin text of Victorinus, giving all the authors and texts, presently 
identifiable, which are cited in the original by Victorinus himself—a 
formidable list running through twelve pages. 

Tables II and III deal with the commentary only. Table If gives a com- 
plete list of the most fundamental notions of Victorinus which are given 
repeated consideration in the commentary; Table III gives thirty-two 
pages of exact references to all authors and synods cited. 

Table IV lists those Latin words that challenged the work of translation; 
references are to those remarks in the commentary which constitute the 
decisive reasons for the version actually given. 

All references given in the above four tables direct the student to the 
pertinent passages of both the text and the corresponding commentary. 
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Speaking generally, students in many fields will find much in these 
two volumes to engage their scholarly interest and attention. Philosophers, 
theologians, philologists, historians, logicians, and still others are sure 
to be highly pleased. Students of analytic philosophy have not manifested 
too great a concern for what may be called the “historical dimension.” 
It is likely that they will find a good measure of significant material in 
the introduction and commentary of Hadot calculated to encourage further 
thinking and rethinking of the problem of language analysis. 


Joseph P. Mueller, s.J. 


Vie religieuse. By P. Philibert de Saint-Didier, O.F.M.Cap. Blois: 
Editions Notre-Dame de la Trinité, 1960. Pp. 227. 


This volume comprises twenty-one retreat meditations understandably 
Franciscan in tone. The treatment of early topics in the book is quite 
standard; for example, of the end of man as sanctity, of sin, the will 
of God, and religious perfection. Subsequent chapters on religious rules 
and vows are noteworthy for the striking emphasis they place on the role 
the rules and vows play in self-perfection and on the complete dedication 
and transformation they demand. For example, the author places great 
stress on poverty as a battle against self-love. Purity is viewed as the 
condition for intimacy with God and for concentrating all one’s forces on 
loving God. In his discussion of obedience of the judgment, the author 
suggests an interesting distinction between the logical and prudential 
orders involved in such obedience. In general, his treatment of obedience 
as something filial merits careful reading. Those interested in the spirit- 
uality of Assisi will be particularly rewarded by using this manual of 
meditation. 

JEN 
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Phenomenology, as a methodological principle, designates a 
disciplined attempt at a descriptive analysis and interpretive explica- 
tion of the data of immediate experience. MHusserl’s formula Zu den 
Sachen Selbst i! has become normative for all phenomenological 
enquiry. Heidegger, Scheler, Sartre, Merleau-Ponty, and others, have 
taken over Husserl’s formula and applied it to various regions of man’s 
lived experience. The differences among the phenomenologists are 
due primarily to variegated applications of the phenomenological 
method rather than to disputes concerning the nature of the 
phenomenological principle itself. My present task is not that of a 
historical examination of the similarities and differences between the 
different phenomenologists. Such an undertaking would indeed be 
helpful toward a further clarification of what is meant by phenome- 
nology as a philosophical method, but the pursuit of this task would 
lead us too far afield. The specific purpose of this essay is that of 
developing a phenomenological analysis of the lived body. The phrase 
“the lived body” denotes a structure of human subjectivity. It 
indicates the experience of my body as it is disclosed to me in my 
immediate involvements and concerns. Sartre, Marcel, and Merleau- 
Ponty have given studied attention to the phenomenon of the lived 
body; but their descriptions are often fragmentary and singularly 
impoverished on rather decisive issues. Heidegger, on the other hand, 
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has virtually nothing to say about the body. His Dasein appears to be 
a disembodied Existenz who moves about in his world of care in an 
abstracted unawareness of his bodily engagements and orientations. 
As Hegel, in his Science of Logic, had viciously abstracted reason from 
its context in man’s lived historical existence, so it would seem that 
Heidegger comes perilously close to abstracting Existenz from its con- 
crete bodily involvement. What is sorely needed as a corrective to the 
Heideggerian’s neglect of the body is another Feuerbach to call us to 
an awareness of the bodily dimension of human existence, and another 
Nietzsche to remind us that life is lost in the moment that man no 
longer remains faithful to the earth. 

In the following discussion I will seek to analyze and describe the 
datum of the lived body as it evinces a fourfold expression: (1) the 
lived body as self-referential, (2) the lived body in reference to other, 
(3) the lived body and human space, and (4) the lived body and 
human time. 


I. Tue Liven Bopy As SELF-REFERENTIAL 


I experience my body as uniquely and peculiarly my own. My body 
is so intimately related to what and who I am that the experience of 
selfness is indissolubly linked with the existential projects which 
radiate from my body as it is actually lived. My body is immediately 
experienced and initially disclosed as my concrete mode of orientation 
in a world of practical and personal concerns. The phenomenon in 
question is my body as concretely lived. The body as immediately 
apprehended is not a corporeal substance which is in some way 
attached to, or united with, another substance, variously called in the 
tradition a “soul,” “mind,” or “self.” The body thus conceptualized 
is a later abstraction and objectivization, which is phenomenologically 
eviscerated and epistemologically problematic. I experience my body 
first as a complex of life-movements which are indistinguishable from 
my experience of selfness. My primordial experience is one of engage- 


*See particularly Phénoménologie de points to the same phenomenon when he 
la perception (Paris : Gallimard, 1945), speaks of the world being initially pre- 
Part I, “Le Monde percu,” and Part II, sented as a confused and global expe- 
“L’Etre-pour-soi et 1’étre-au-monde.” rience: ‘What is given to me beyond 
Also pertinent to the topic is his book all possible doubt is the confused and 
La Structure du comportement (Paris: global experience of the world inasmuch 
Presses Universitaires, 1953), especially as it is existent” (Metaphysical Journal 
Chap. 3: “L’Ordre physique, lordre [Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 1952], 
vital, ordre humain.” Gabriel Marcel p. 322). 
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ment in a world of concrete projects—projects which receive their 
significance through my body as the locus of concern. The distinc- 
tions between soul and ‘body, or mind and body, as they have been 
formulated in the tradition (particularly by Descartes), are reified and 
objectivized distinctions, foreign to man’s experience as it is imme- 
diately lived. Thus, the body as concretely lived must be consistently 
contrasted with the body as objectively known. The body as objectively 
known is a proper datum to be sure, but it is a scientific datum for 
the investigations of the anatomical and physiological sciences. The 
body as objectively known is a corporeal entity, properly defined as a 
complex of brain waves, neural pathways, endocrinal discharges, and 
muscular fibres. This is the body as it exists for the physiologist and 
the physician. But this is not the body which I experience in my lived 
concreteness and which I apprehend as being indelibly and uniquely 
my own. The body as an item for the special sciences, in which all 
data necessarily are objectivized, is an abstracted and general body 
which applies to everyone but characterizes no one in particular. It 
becomes a body conceptualized in its objectivized mode of being-for- 
another. No one can “know” his pituitary gland or his cerebral 
cortex as it is known objectively by the brain surgeon. To be sure, I 
can infer from my knowledge of cadavers that I have the same 
anatomical structures and the same physiological functions as have 
other bodies; but this is a level of knowledge in abstraction from the 
experience of my body as concretely lived. 


The lived body, I have suggested, signifies a mode of orientation 
rather than a conceptualized entity. This mode of orientation is part 
and parcel of man’s preobjective world. Merleau-Ponty has made the 
notion of a preobjective world central not only to his phenomenology 
of perception, but to his philosophy as such.’ Being in the world, as 
a primordial experience, is a global structure of interrelating practical 
projects and not a conceptualization of a world schematized through 
the objectivizing categories of substance, quantity, and abstract quality. 
The world is initially disclosed as an instrumental world in which 
tools are accessible for the realization of my practical concerns, and a 
social world in which I already find myself concretely related to other 
selves. A putty knife, in the primitive and subjective experience of 
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my world, is a utensil with which I seal the window pane to keep out 
the wintry draft. The putty knife as object, although still the same 
putty knife, is a thematized and conceptualized entity to which I attach 
certain abstract qualities of weight, shape, and solidity. The former 
movement discloses my preobjective world; the later is a construction 
of my objective world. Now it is in this preobjective world that the 
lived body makes its appearance. Preobjectively understood, the lived 
body is always related to an environment and social horizon, but in 
this relational complex it always appears as that which refers to itself 
as the locus of this relatedness. The lived body is self-referential. 

It is through the orientation of my lived body that the personal 
meanings of my preobjective being in the world are disclosed, estab- 
lished, and broadened. The hand plays a privileged role in this dis- 
closure and creation of meanings in my world orientations. It is 
through the use of my hand that I project meanings by pointing and 
touching, by writing and counting, by striking and stroking, by 
giving and taking. It is through the use of the hand that I create new 
worlds and refashion the old. The hand makes man a creator. Clocks 
and microscopes are works of the hand which express man’s creativity 
and his power over the given. The lived body creates meanings by 
refashioning that which is simply given. Man becomes a maker of 
tools and a creator of values through the use of his hand. So also it 
is through the use of my hand that the personal meanings in my rela- 
tions with others are established and expressed. In the handshake 
and in the gesture, complexes of meaning are at once created and 
revealed. Karl Jaspers in his illuminating discussion of the hand in 
Von der Wahrheit has concretely defined man as that being who makes 
use of his hands. Man is homo faber as well as homo sapiens. It is 
this existential quality which differentiates man from the animal. An 
animal is bound to its environment and must accommodate itself to 
it; man modifies his environment through the use of his hand, which 
determines the application and use of his thought. One of the fateful 
errors of philosophy, continues Jaspers, is the vicious separation of 
doing and thinking. All activity involving the use of the hand already 

Wie sehr alles Tun mit der Hand ’Sartre, Being and Nothingness, trans. 
schon ein Denken in sich schlieft, ist Hazel Barnes (New York, Philosophical 


daran zu bemerken, da8 Denktitigkeiten Lib.), p. 310. 


durch Handtitigkeiten ausgedrtickt wer- 4Marcel, Metaphysical Jo 

g , urnal, p. 315. 
den” (Von der Wahrheit [Miinchen: ae 5 
Piper, 1947], p. 329). 
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discloses thought as inextricably intertwined with the activity, and it 
is through the activities of the hand (Handtétigkeiten) that the activi- 
ties of thought (Denktdtigkeiten) are explicated.? The body in its 
lived concreteness expresses a concomitant upsurge of thought and 
activity through which I both grasp and shape the meaning of my 
incarnated being-in-the-world. 


The self-referential quality of the lived body is most directly dis- 
closed in my experience of my body as that which individualizes me. 
The body confers upon me my existential identity. The tradition was 
right in viewing the body as a principle of individuation but erred in 
objectivizing the individuating principle as an abstract materia signata 
quantitate which individuates the particular by somehow uniting with 
form. Particularly in the Aristotelian tradition does individuation 
remain abstract and objective, with the result that individuation never 
individualizes. Only when I apprehend my body in the particularity 
of its lived concreteness is it disclosed as a factor of individuation. 
The body individuates me in that it signifies the projects which are 
peculiarly my own—my hand grasping the pen with which I write, 
my head nodding to the person with whom I converse, my anticipation 
of the death which I alone must die. Sartre has clearly expressed 
this notion in stating that the body “represents the individualization 
of my engagement in the world.” * I apprehend myself as being 
marked off from other selves, and from objects and things, in the 
moment that I apprehend my lived body in its concrete involvements, 
referring to projects that are peculiarly and uniquely my own. 


The lived body is not a something, objective and external to the 
self, which when attached to the self individuates it and marks it off 
from other selves. This external view of the body transforms it into 
an objectively conceptualized material substance. But on the level of 
the preobjective experience of the body as mine no such material 
substance can be found. Marcel elucidates this when he writes: “In 
the fact of my body there is something which transcends what can be 
called its materiality, something which cannot be reduced to any of 
its objective qualities.” * Further clarification on the distinction be- 
tween the objective and the preobjective understanding of the body is 
forthcoming in Marcel’s distinction between “having” and “being.” 
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Viewed as an objective determinant of individuation, the body is 
understood as something that the self has. The self has a body 
analogous to the way in which the courthouse has a goldplated dome. 
The body, in such a view, is adventitious or external to the self. On 
the other hand, the body preobjectively understood as the lived body 
is not something which I have; rather it signifies who Iam. I am 
my body or I exist as body. Immediate experience testifies to the fact 
that the body is not something which I possess and consequently use 
in one way or another as an instrument or a utensil. As formulated 
by Marcel: “I do not make use of my body, I am my body. In other 
words, there is something in me that denies the implication that is to 
be found in the purely instrumentalist notion of the body that my 
body is external to myself.” * I am not related to my body in an 
external way. It is not a possession which I have and use. The lived 
body makes use of instruments and utensils in its world orientations, 
but the body is not itself an instrument. The body is myself in my 
lived concreteness. It is who I am, and indicates the manner in which 
Iam. The lived body refers to my personal manner of existing, and 
the meanings attached to this manner of existing, in a world in which 
I experience presence. 


Il. Tse Livep Bopy in REFERENCE TO OTHERS 


My body is lived in an existential immediacy and is apprehended as 
uniquely my own. But my body is also lived in such a manner that 
it is apprehended by the other. The lived body is not an isolated 
phenomenon. It is intentionally related to a world—a world which 
emerges in one’s preobjective experience as a phenomenon in which 
various regions of concern are manifested. A most fundamental region 
of concern in one’s primordial experience of being in the world is the 
region of interacting and interdependent selves. I apprehend my body 
in a communal context in which other selves are disclosed as already 
being there. This communal context adds another aspect to the 
experience of my body in its lived concreteness. A phenomenological 
analysis and description of this communal aspect will disclose a struc- 
ture of experience in which there are two separable moments of 
awareness—the body of the other as known by me and the re- 


5Ibid., p. 333. 
2038 


apprehension of my body as known by the other. The experience of 
my body as mine is always coextensive with my experience of the 
body of the other and the consequent reappraisal of myself as exist- 
ing in the world of the other. These two moments of consciousness 
can and must be separated for purposes of analysis, but it must not 
be forgotten that in man’s immediate experience they are simul- 
taneously given. The postanalytic fallacy, in which there is a 
reification and separation of analyzed components read out of a situa- 
tion of prior relatedness, must be judiciously avoided. The engage- 
ments of the lived body always proceed within a self-other correlation. 
I seek to realize the projects of my lived body through a continuing 
encounter with the body of the other. The other is disclosed as part 
of my situation. His body is a factor in my world. It arises in my 
world either as an obstacle to be overcome (a coefficient of adversity, 
as Sartre would say), or as an instrument which I can use (coefficient 
of utility), or as an occasion for authentic communication and mutual 
fulfillment (the possibility of the latter would seem to be denied by 
Sartre): In any case, I must reckon with the incarnated other. I 
must assume some kind of existential attitude toward him. 

After being thrust into the presence of the other I seek to apprehend 
his lived body as I seek to apprehend my own. Now what kind of 
knowledge is rendered possible through my encounter with the other? 
Quite clearly, I can never “know” the body of the other as he lives it. 
The interior of the projects of the other never becomes fully transparent 
tome. The movements of his body and the projects which they intend 
are always in some sense clothed with opaqueness and mystery. To 
be sure, I can describe empirically some of the obvious characteristics 
relative to his pigmentation, bone structure, eye color, texture of the 
hair, and the like; but in the specification of all these empirical 
determinants one can hardly attest that the lived body of the other has 
been comprehended. There is, however, a reality element which is 
disclosed in my encounter with the lived body of the other. His body 
is revealed as a unity of life movements which expresses a world 
orientation of its own. The body of the other constitutes his project 
of being in the world. I cannot penetrate this project as lived by the 
other, but I can apprehend and describe the project as it exists for me. 
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In this apprehension I always apprehend a totality. Sartre makes this 
point when he says that the body of the other “appears within the 
limits of the situation as a synthetic totality of life and action.” ° 
There is the simple corporeal unity of arms, legs, thorax, and head 
disclosed as a living complex. We never experience the arm or the 
foot or the eyes of the other in isolation. To experience them thus 
would be to experience them as lifeless appendages or parts of a mate- 
rial composite but not as expressions of a living unity. We perceive 
the other as kicking his leg, raising his arm, squinting his eyes. In 
each of these perceptions a project or a complex of projects of the other 
as a living whole becomes apparent. We find a negative testimony of 
this Gestalt character in the perceptual shock which occurs when one 
sees staring eyes which are not localized in a head, or fingers severed 
from a hand. Sartre in Being and Nothingness reminds us of the 
horror which we feel when we see an arm which looks as if it did not 
belong to any body, and perceive a hand (when the arm is concealed) 
crawling like a spider up the side of a doorway.’ All these instances 
point to a structural life-unity which characterizes the lived body of 
the other as it is apprehended by me. 


In my encounter with the lived body of the other there is thus the 
structural moment of the other as known by me. But equally a part of 
the situation of encounter is the structural moment of the reapprehen- 
sion of my lived body as known by the other. When I emerge in the 
world I find that I am already looked at. My body is perceived by 
the other and exists for the other. The other, in formulating and 
executing his projects, sucks me into the orbit of his concerns and 
transforms me into an item for his world. I then reapprehend myself 
in the mode of being apprehended by the other. I become aware that 
the other has a certain image of my lived body and makes an appraisal 
of it, either tacit or explicit. I can take over this image and appraisal 
made by the other and seek to shape my life in accordance with them. 


*Being and Nothingness, p. 346. is not a_ historical result—capable of 
‘Ibid. being surmounted—of a life in the 
“Ibid., p. 263. Cf. p. 267: “Thus abstract form of consciousness. I am a 
being-seen constitutes me as a defenseless slave to the degree that my being is 
being for a freedom which is not my dependent at the center of a freedom 
freedom. It is in this sense that we can which is not mine and which is the very 
consider ourselves as ‘slaves’ insofar as condition of my being.” 
we appear to the Other. But this slavery 
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I can also reject the formulated images and appraisals, and seek means 
of changing them or seek to affirm my individuality and my freedom 
in spite of them. In any case, whatever my particular response may 
be, my life and action are defined in reference to the other. The other 
is inescapable. He constitutes an irreducible element in my world 
orientations. He is responsible for my situation being one in which I 
stand before the other—in fear, anger, shame, and love. It is only 
in the presence of the other that I can experience these existential 
moods. These are revelatory moods, in the guise of preobjective 
intentional disclosures,: which reveal my lived body as a body viewed 
and appraised by the other. 

We have seen that the lived body in reference to the other 
involves at the same time an apprehension of the other and a being 
apprehended by the other. This structure of intersubjectivity or being 
with the other exhibits two possible existential qualifications—aliena- 
tion and communication. I alienate myself from the other either by 
objectivizing his lived body and thus transforming it into an object 
or a thing, or by apprehending it solely as an instrument which I can 
use and manipulate for my own private ends. I thus deprive his lived 
body of its life quality—that is, its unique existential freedom—by 
dissolving his world of projects. Indeed, I seek to remove the other 
as lived body by transforming him into material for my self-actualiza- 
tion. But this can never fully succeed because I confront resistance 
through the counter projects of the other. I do not constitute the 
other; I encounter him. And in my encounter with the other I not 
only apprehend the other, but I experience myself as apprehended by 
the other. The other seeks to absorb me into his world of projects 
and divest me of my subjectivity, just as I seek to render him into an 
item for my projects. Alienation is the dialectical movement of per- 
ceiving and being perceived, acting and being acted upon, using and 
being used. Sartre has formulated an engaging elucidation of this 
dialectical movement in his chapter “The Look” in Being and 
Nothingness. The other decentralizes my world through his look and 
divests me of my freedom by transforming me into a “being as object” 
or a “being as seen by another.” The “fall” of man for Sartre comes 
about through the emergence of the other.* Sartre’s dialectical ana- 
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lysis and description of the resistance of the other in the movement 
of alienation or estrangement seems to draw heavily from the insights 
of Hegel’s teaching on the “unhappy consciousness” and the master- 
servant polarity. The master, which is self-consciousness striving for 
purity, actualizes himself by transforming the other into a servant. 
The master exercises his power over his servant by demanding various 
services. Thus the servant is dependent upon the master. But in the 
moment that the servant becomes conscious of himself as servant he 
drives toward independence and elevates himself above the status of 
a servant. Only through the servant can the master enjoy the services 
which are provided. The master now becomes dependent upon the 
servant. This is the structure of dialectical movement toward the 
unhappy or alienated consciousness. 

All the movements of the lived body in its intersubjective field 
express various forms of alienation or estrangement. There is, how- 
ever, another existential quality, equally important, which defines the 
relations of selves. This is the drive toward communion. It is on 
this point that Sartre’s analysis remains singularly impoverished. 
Alienation, for Sartre, plays the trump card. Jaspers, Marcel, and 
Merleau-Ponty, on the other hand, have made the theme of com- 
munion central to their philosophies and thus established a counter- 
thrust to the alienating egocentrism of Sartre’s existentialism. Marcel 
has formulated a doctrine of intersubjectivity in which the other can 
be encountered as a nonobjectivized presence. Communion is made 
possible only when the other is acknowledged as a subject with whom 
I experience a copresence in such a manner that our individual 
freedoms are mutually acknowledged. Communion involves com- 
munication. If I am to exist in communion with the other I must be 
able to communicate the meanings which are disclosed in the projects 
of my immediate concerns. The lived body plays a significant role 
in this communication of meanings. The projects of my lived body 
are intrinsically communicative. My lived body is an act of com- 
munication. This is to say more than to say that the body is simply 
a vehicle of communication. To speak of the body as a vehicle is 
already to externalize it and make it adventitious to the communication 
process itself. Merleau-Ponty has described the body as “expression 


*See Part I, Chap. 6: “Le Corps °Phénoménologie de la perception 
comme expression et la parole.” p. 214. 
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and speech” in one of the chapters in his book Phénoménologie de la 
perception.* I convey meanings to the other through the gestures 
and movements which constitute my body as a living synthetic unity. 
The smile and the frown, the wink and the stare, the caress and the 
kiss, the handshake and the slap, are all modes of speech which dis- 
close meanings in the world of my concrete lived experience. Merleau- 
Ponty elucidates this point when he refers to speech as a gesture which 
intends or signifies a world (“la parole est un geste et sa signification 
un monde”’).’® Speech is a mode of orientation through which one 
discloses to others the world of one’s projects. The gesture-complex 
of the lived body is an example of speech thus understood. Ordinary 
language gives clear evidence of such an apprehension of the lived 
body: “he speaks with his hands”; “her eyes reveal her inmost 
feelings”; “he uses the language of love.” . All these phrases bear 
testimony to a lived body as expression and speech. Any phenome- 
nology of experience, which seeks to remain true to the data as they 
show themselves, will need to give disciplined attention to this form 
of communication. 


Ill. Tse Liven Bopy anp Human Space 


Spatiality is an existential quality of the lived body. The concept 
of space, in both the history of philosophy and the history of science, 
has fallen heir (or victim) to widely differing interpretations. Some 
have argued that space is infinite; others have argued that it is finite. 
Some have maintained it is absolute; others have maintained that it 
is relative. Some have asserted that it is to be identified with matter; 
others have persuasively denied its materiality. It becomes evident 
upon investigation that such arguments pro and con presuppose space 
to be some kind of externally observable entity or state which can be 
objectively defined. It may indeed be that Kant has demonstrated in 
his transcendental dialectic once and for all that space as a unifying 
condition in one’s objective view of the cosmos remains for ever un- 
knowable. In any case, the spatiality which qualifies the lived body 
is not an objective space. It is human space, or what Merleau-Ponty 
has appropriately called “espace orienté.” The space in which I live 
and in which I apprehend my lived body is articulated in and through 
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my practical and personal projects, and as such must be consistently 
contrasted with the quantitative and measurable space which defines 
my objective world as an extensive continuum. Mathematical space, 
as an instance of quantifiable space, is properly defined as an abstract 
extensive continuum constituting a region of points. Whether this 
space is Euclidean or non-Euclidean, three-dimensional or multi- 
dimensional, is at this point irrelevant. The point which is relevant 
is that mathematical space is isotropic—that is, all the dimensions 
have the same value—and it is precisely this which makes it measurable 
in terms of spatial co-ordinates. Human or oriented space, which 
qualifies the lived body, is what Henri Ellenberger has called 
“anisotropic,” having dimensions of different specific values and thus 
being contrasted with the abstract space of mathematics. The dimen- 
sions (or what might preferrably be called “directions”) of oriented 
space take on different values relative to the situation in which the 
lived body actualizes its projects. Merleau-Ponty has contributed the 
distinction between “spatiality of position” (spatialité de position) 
and “spatiality of situations” (spatialité de situation). The former 
characterizes the abstract space of mathematics, the latter the concrete 
oriented space of the lived body.** 


Human space has three directional axes. The primary axis is the 
horizontal axis of front and back, or before and behind. In this 
primary axis the existentially proximate direction is that of frontward 
or forward. For the most part I spatialize my world in a forward 
direction. I face the table on which I write; I face the mountain 
which I must surmount; I face the person to whom I speak. In each 
of these projects an existential distance is already disclosed. The 
table is near when it is accessible for the writing of my book; it is too 


far away when it makes difficult the task of writing, producing a 


aT bids pe LAG: 

12R, May, E. Angel, and H. Ellen- 
berger (eds.), Existence: A New Dimen- 
sion in Psychiatry and Psychology (New 
York: Basic Books, 1958), p. 110. It 
is interesting to note that Ludwig 
Binswanger has made extended use of the 
phenomenological concept of oriented 
space in his existential psychotherapy. 
In its psychological expression oriented 
space becomes what he calls “attuned 
space” (gestimmter Raum), space con- 
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ditioned by one’s emotions and feelings. 
Space thus becomes allied with a psy- 
chological mood. One’s mood deter- 
mines space as being full or empty, 
expanding or constricting. For example, 
love is “space-binding” in that it pro- 
duces a feeling of nearness to the beloved, 
even though the metrical distance may 
be great. Happiness expands attuned 
space, sorrow constricts it, and despair 
makes it empty (ibid., pp. 110 ff.). 


coefficient of adversity. Utensils become most readily accessible on 
the horizontal axis of front and back; and the concrete movements of 
my body, such as actualizing a project by walking, proceed for the 
most part on this axis. But there is also the directional axis of right 
and left. The hammer with which I pound the tack is to my left. Its 
place in my field of concerns is not some abstract locus geometrically 
defined relative to an extensive continuum of points, but rather that 
place where it belongs so as to be accessible for the realization of my 
project. It is near when it is in its right place—within reach—and 
thus can be spatially distinguished from other utensils, which, 
although metrically nearer, are existentially remote from the lived 
body. For example, at the same time that I reach for the hammer 
there may be a garden spade to my right which is six inches closer to 
me than the hammer. But the garden spade, in the context of my 
situation, remains exterior to my projects and thus existentially remote. 
Human space, and the value of its directions, varies with the situation. 
Human space is anisotropic. It is indissolubly linked with the projects 
of human concern. A proper phenomenological use of language, 
therefore, would refer to the body not as something which is in space 
but rather as a field of concern which lives its space. 

The third directional axis is the vertical axis of up and down. I also 
live my space in the upward and downward direction. In standing 
up and sitting down, in raising and lowering my arm, in perceiving 
what is above and what is below, I express a concrete movement along 
this vertical axis. These various directional axes disclose themselves 
through the concrete movements of the lived body. The task of 
phenomenology is that of describing the phenomena as they show or 
disclose themselves. Hence any phenomenology which seeks to return 
to the data of immediate experience must pay due attention to the 
reality of human or oriented space. Ellenberger states the case clearly 
when he writes: “We know that the horizon and the celestial dome 
are not scientific concepts; but for our daily experience and for 
phenomenology, they are very important entities.” 
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IV. . Tse Livep Bopy anp Human TIME 


Phenomenology discloses not only the spatiality of the lived body 
but also its temporality. These two phenomena are disclosed simul- 
taneously in the fundamental project of the body as a living synthetic 
unity. The concrete movements. of the body always occur within a 
correlated complex of lived space and lived time. My body is imme- 
diately and preobjectively revealed as coming from a past and moving 
into a future. Just as there is a spatial directionality, so also there is 
a temporal directionality. I will describe this temporal directionality 
in terms of a retentional protentional axis (categories already used by 
Husserl). The lived body is qualified by its past, indicating a 
retentional mode. My lived body is constituted by that which I have 
been. Hence my body is its past. .To speak of the body as having a 
past is to externalize the past and violently abstract the body from its 
concrete temporalization. The past which qualifies the lived body is 
never left behind so long as the body exists. My past projects and the 
environmental and social complex in which these projects were 
defined are continuing determinants of my lived body. To be sure, 
my environmental and social world are no longer objectively present, 
but they remain subjectively real. The past is still a living reality, 
and it is lost in the moment that it is objectivized as a series of discrete 
nows which have somehow “passed by” and become divested of 
reality. The lived body is not an objectivized instant within an 
objectively measured time. The categories of quantitative or ob- 
jectively measured time are inapplicable to the lived time of human 
experience. Human time is qualitatively unique. Quantitative time 
is an abstracted and objectivized time, which transforms the temporal 
unity into an infinite succession of nows correlated with geometrical 
points. Quantitative time co-ordinates time and space by postulating 
an abstract spatio-temporal continuum. Human time, or the time of 
immediate experience, remains concealed so long as time is under- 
stood as a succession of abstracted nows which precede each other in 
an objective order of coming to be and passing away. Quantitative 


18Minkowski has differentiated regret mediate past. Finally, there is the zone 
and remorse in terms of different reten- of the obsolete which corresponds to the 
tional values. The zone of remorse is remote past. See his book Le Temps 
the zone of the immediate past. The vécu (Paris: D*Artre, 1933). 
zone of the regretted is the zone of the 
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time severs the past from the future and both from the present. 
Human time has a past which is still present and a future which is 
already present. The directions of time are integrated in a synthetic 
unity of the body as concretely lived. Only for the anatomical 
biologist and the physiologist does the body become a lifeless object 
which somehow rests within an order of objective time. The lived 
body has time within itself. It does not occur in time; it exists as 
time. All of its projects or orientations are permeated with temp- 
orality. This temporality has both a retentional and a protentional 
direction. The lived body is temporalized retentionally in that at every 
moment it is a synthetic unity of its past projects, which includes its 
past environmental and social influences. This is what Heidegger 
and Sartre have called the facticity of human existence; that is, 
existence as qualified by pastness. But human existence is also 
qualified by futurity. The lived body is temporalized protentionally 
as well as retentionally. It is this protentional directionality which 
constantly reopens my past and keeps it from being solidified into a 
series of objectivized nows. It rescues my past from the determinism 
of an empirical necessity. In any given moment I can remember my 
past lived body as a burden—as an occasion for regret or remorse.*® 
But this past, for human time, is not irrevocably closed or finally 
fixed. It can be translated into an existential possibility through the 
acknowledgment of futurity. The past can be retrieved and changed 
through the adoption of a new attitude toward it. That which weighs 
upon me as a burden can be transformed into a burden to be over- 
come—into a creative possibility. The memory of my lived body as a 
body whose projects have been limited by a withered arm can be 
translated into a future possibility of reappraisal. 

The phenomenon of the lived body thus shows itself in immediate 
experience as a body qualified by temporality—qualified retentionally 
in that it is a body which has already become that which it is, defined 
by itself, its environment and other selves; but also it is qualified 
protentionally in that it is a body which has not yet lived out its 
projects. It is protended into a future and confronted with the task of 
appraising the meaning of its past as this past is translated into 
possibility. In this protentional directionality a final limit to the 
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projects of the lived body is disclosed. This limit is death or the total 
dissolution of my being in the world. The unity of the lived body asa 
synthetic whole is achieved only when this final limit is interiorized 
and taken up in the present projects of the existing subject. Heidegger 
has elucidated this in his existential concept of Sein-zum-Tode, which 
means that death is a mode of existence qualifying man’s being as 
soon as he is and so long as he is. (However, it is not clear in what 
sense death, in the Heideggerian analysis, has a bodily reference.) 
Death is not simply an empirical factuality.apprehended only in the 
instant. This would comically place death outside experience insofar 
as when it would occur the lived body would no longer be there. 
Death is a mode of existence which involves the task of assuming 
some kind of existential attitude toward one’s final limit. Death can 
become the occasion for cowardly retreat, poetic melancholy, martyr- 
dom or dying for a cause, or resolute and courageous acceptance of it 
as the irrevocable limit of existence. The final meaning of the lived 
body as a synthetic unity of past and future is thus achieved in the 
taking over of one’s death as the final possibility of the body. Death 
itself is interiorized and translated into subjectivity. 
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This article does not pretend to be more than a certain number of 
observations comparing Suarez’s notion of substantial form with that 
of St. Thomas. Many things are left unsaid which perhaps are 
essential for clarity but which I believe the indulgent reader can fill 
in for himself. My aim here is to indicate a basic difference of outlook 
or approach between St. Thomas and Suarez, a difference hinging on 
the place finality occupies in the notion of form. St. Thomas is con- 
cerned with the principles that explain limited existence, Suarez with 
the parts that constitute existing essences. 


SUBSTANCE 


For St. Thomas substance is the “minimum complex” of intrinsic 
principles required to make limited existence possible; for Suarez, 
since the problem is not to explain existence but to dissect existents, 
there is no question of any minimum complex. Anything that can be 
distinguished as a real element of a being can be considered as existing 
in itself and, a la rigueur, could exist by itself (the question of how 
does not come up). Hence Suarez distinguishes complete substance 
(those which are “normal,” which we find in the world as it is) and 
incomplete substances (those which we do not find except as parts of 
complete substances but which God could create in isolation if He 
wanted to). To these “incomplete” substances he gives the same 
names as St. Thomas gives to the principles of substance—form and 
matter, thus confusing the issue. 
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THE FOUR CAUSES 


Thus, while St. Thomas requires four causes (principles) to explain 
any material being, Suarez allows that two of these causes (the two 
intrinsic principles, matter and form) could each exist separately— 
which automatically reduces the causes of being to two (the two 
extrinsic principles, efficient and final causes) with their effect a 
simple product (either matter or form) whose existence is sufficiently 
explained by God’s will to create. 

Thus we are back where we started; that is, at the conclusion that 
Suarez is not interested in analyzing beings to discover what principles 
in them (intrinsic principles) explain the fact that they can or do 
exist. This is sufficiently explained for Suarez by God’s creative 
activity. Suarez rather starts from the fact that beings are complex 
in fact (whether they have to be or not) and breaks them down into 
their constitutive elements. This is not to ask “How?” or “Why?” 
but only “What?” 


Tue Princiete-Part Distinction anD ForRMAL CAUSALITY 


A second conclusion is that Suarez does not really understand formal 
causality. His intrinsic causes act as beings act; that is, through an 
entity which they must antecedently possess. Thus, form “causes” by 
adding its entity to that of matter in order to compose with it a com- 
plete essence or substance. In such a system, where all causality is 
really in the order of second act, the distinction between essence and 
existence can obviously have no meaning except in the mind. If 
principles must exist in order to cause, then obviously existence itself 
can never be a principle—nor can anything else be one, considered 
apart from existence. But then we must also conclude that there can 
be no such thing as an intrinsic principle of being, for, according to 
this system, the intrinsic principles of a being must be able to exist, 
to be, alone in order to do their job as principles; that is, in order to 
contribute their entity to the whole after the manner of secondary act. 
This destroys the notion of four causes of being. We are left with 
efficient and final causality, and besides this with nothing but two 
causes whose causality (1) cannot explain existence, since it is logically 
subsequent to it, and (2), while not in the order of operation strictly 
speaking (and therefore not strictly efficient causality), is nevertheless 
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in the order of secondary act. What this secondary act can be if not 
operation is a matter for reflection; and the most we can say here is 
that it consists in a sort of dispositive causality, in being there, in 
being united with its complementary principle so that the two together 
can form a complete whole. Frankly, it is difficult to see any real 
substantial causality here at all, unless it be that which, for example, 
the arm can be said to exercise in constituting the whole man. Such 
causality would really seem to be that of a part—the material causality, 
not of prime, but of second matter—and thus not material or formal 
causality on the substantial level at all but a sort of secondary 
causality that presupposes these. 


A DIFFICULTY 


The objection Suarez would oppose to this is evident: “Do you mean 
to say a principle can really cause without existing?” Obviously not. 
But one point must be made clear from the beginning in order to 
rope off the terrain for discussion. If a principle of being must first 
be in itself in order to exert its causality, then it is obviously not a 
principle to explain being but a being to be explained. Hence we 
must say, not that a principle exists before causing, but that a being 
exists by principles whose causality is the very fact of their existing 
in the being; and this, not as parts which contribute what they have, 
but as principles which have nothing, not even intelligibility, except 
in their context as principling a being. In other words, we must 
understand what it means to say a substantial principle is not some- 
thing that exists but something by which a being exists. Its actuality 
(in creation at least) is not only chronologically but logically simul- 
taneous with being. The principle is not created, but the being is 
created as principled. 


An EXAMPLE 


If we transpose the problem from the level of being to that of art, 
the difficulties disappear. The very notion of “statue” is complex 
(like that of limited being); it implies matter and artistic shape, or 
form. Matter without any artistic shape is, in terms of art, simply 
nothing; it does not exist as art; it does not belong to the same world. 
Likewise, an artistic shape that is not in matter cannot exist either; 
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it is at most an idea, a possibility, but one which cannot even be con- 
ceived except in relation to matter. It is not something in itself but 
something of matter. A shape that is of nothing is not even con- 
ceivable. Hence, not even Suarez would say that matter could be 
made to exist as art without being given shape, or that an artistic form 
could exist other than in matter. Nor would there be any difficulty 
about the eduction of form: matter not yet existing as art is gradually 
shaped by the artist until it has a form recognizeable as art. At that 
instant the form is there, and the matter does exist, as art, through 
this form. More properly, neither the matter nor the form exists, as 
art, in itself, but the art object exists through both. 

This example simplifies the problem because it is on an artificial 
level of existence." We can put everything on the level of existence 
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as art, of “art-esse,” and still leave ourselves with something to work 
with below that level, something in between art-being and absolute 
nothing. Unshaped matter, for example, which is just nothing in 
terms of art, is still something in terms of being. Thus it can be 
easily understood as a real principle going into the production of a 
being of art. It is between nothing and something. But on the level 
of being itself, there is no “room beneath.” What is not being is 
nothing or is simply idea. Thus arises the temptation to say that 
matter and form are either nothing in reality, in which case they can- 
not be real principles of being, or else are real in themselves, in which 
case they are not principles of being but beings in their own right. 

The real difficulty here resides in the limitations of our way of 
thinking. There is something, as matter of fact, between being and 
nothing—namely, a principle of being, which does not exist (as a 
being) but which is (as a real intrinsic principle of the being which 
does exist). But we cannot conceptualize it as it is. The object of our 
intellect is being or, more properly, beings. All that we know, we 
know as if it were a being; that is, if it is not one, we conceive of it as 
if it were. The substantial principles of being, therefore, naturally 
do not fall, as such, under our knowledge. And it is only when we 


It also has the disadvantage of from the level of art-being (on which 
making matter seem more solid, more unshaped matter is no more real than 
real and important, than form, since the uncommunicated form) to that of 
matter already existed as something ordinary being, where matter already 
before it received the artistic shape. exists by a natural form. 

But here we have unconsciously slipped 
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realize that something we cannot know directly, something which is 
neither a thing nor nothing, can be real that we are prepared to 
distinguish principles from parts. A substantial principle can neither 
exist nor be conceived of in isolation; when we do conceptualize one, 
we automatically conceive of it as of a being; that is, as itself com- 
posed of the principles of being of which it is but one—an obvious 
contradiction. St. Thomas recognizes the contradiction and makes 
allowance for the inadequacy of the concept. Suarez recognizes the 
contradiction, does not think to question the concept, and rejects the 
very idea of principles of being. For Suarez there are only parts, 
whose notion really includes all St. Thomas would require for separate 
beings—parts which can be created separately or together, which are 
required for the completeness of the being, but which do not have 
any real mutual causality with regard to each other. Form does not 
“give esse” to matter but only adds its own to that of matter in order 
to constitute a complex whole. Esse is not a distinct principle by 
which a being is; for this, to Suarez, would mean that esse is a part 
as he conceives form to be, in which case essence would be nothing at 
all, not being actual, or essence would be actual and thus have an esse 
of its own that would make further esse unnecessary. 

In the analysis which follows, the distinction between the causality 
of parts and that of principles is the constant theme; and the heart of 
this distinction lies in posing the problem of metaphysics, not in terms 
of the component parts of beings, but in terms of how a limited act 
of being is possible. And the key to this is finality. 


Form Anp FINALITY 


For St. Thomas, form is the principle which makes a limited being 
(a limited act of existence) possible by giving it finality. Before 
creation, limited existence can only be conceived in terms of some 
end which will determine what the limitation will be. In creation 
itself, what is made to exist is a noninfinite being; that is, a limited 
act, something radically dynamic, which has no intelligibility what- 
soever except in terms of an end to which it is really ordered and 
which it can really operate to achieve. Hence St. Thomas would call 
a being a limited act which is explained by two principles (act and 
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limitation) that in themselves are unintelligible except in relation to 
each other.?. Neither has any finality of its own in the proper sense. 
To speak of esse as “intended to actualize an essence” is already to 
consider it as a being with a function of its own to perform and a 
nature determined by that function. We have the same error when we 
speak of form as something meant to determine matter or receive 
existence. These manners of speaking may be unavoidable, but they 
are also misleading; form has no intelligibility except as determining 
esse to some end. To distinguish between “form considered as 
actually existing” and “form considered as not actually existing” is 
to consecrate a self-deception; form is always conceptualized as exist- 
ing and so is everything else (prime matter, esse, and so on), because 
that is the way man’s mind works. We rectify our knowledge by 
making allowance for this.* ¥ 

According to St. Thomas, then, we know beings as “be-ing” for 
some end. The end is an operation or complex of operations (for 
example, beatitude, the act of possessing God). A being can only be 
or operate for an end if it is intrinsically ordered to operate in the way 
necessary to achieve the end. The intrinsic order of the being to its 
specific end is substantial form. (Form is the principle or order, but 
a principle which exerts its causality simply by existing in the being 
and hence may be called the order itself). The end determines what 
the act tending to that end will be; form is the intrinsic determination 
of the act to the end. 


2At the moment we are primarily con- nature is equally imprecise and our 


cerned with form as the principle that 
limits or determines esse. Later the 
accent will shift to form as “giving esse” 
by determining matter. 

‘The extent to which finality is 
implied in our very recognition of a 
being’s form is something which I think 
is demonstrable, but which I shall not 
develop here. Briefly, where we can give 
an exact definition of something, we 
give it in terms of finality. We recog- 
nize a nature when we realize that there 
is an interrelation and order in the 
complex of qualities which we see before 
us, an order which is ruled by an end 
(even though we find it difficult at times 
to determine precisely what this end is 
—in which case our knowledge of the 
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definition merely descriptive). 

4In the paragraphs which follow, I 
shall speak often of the verbum mentis. 
My purpose is not to use the term cor- 
rectly in its technical meaning, nor does 
this have too much importance if the 
main concern of this paper is kept in 
mind. I am not intending to say any- 
thing positive about the verbum mentis 
but to find words expressive of the way 
we know being; and the act of utterance 
implied in the verbum seems to me a 
helpful reference. In the fullest sense, 


beings are known in a _ judgment; 
and this too implies act. Cf. Peter 
Hoenen, s.3., Reality and Judgment 


according to St. Thomas, trans. Henry 
Tiblier, s.s. (Regnery, 1952). 


Tue Act-Factor IN KNOWLEDGE 


Beings are known in mental words.* Each verbum mentis is an on- 
going act of knowledge limited or specified by a species intelligibilis. 
We cannot utter a verbum that does not contain these two principles, 
for every verbum, like every created being, is a limited act. If we 
conceptualize, explicitize, either principle, we must do so in another 
verbum which, being itself limited act, cannot accurately represent 
either pure limitation or pure act. In other words, a limited act is 
only possible if there is a limiting principle and if there is act. 


Suarez, on the other hand, does not appreciate the significance, 
either in knowledge or in the being of things, of on-going act, act 
radically finalized. The act or operation which we join to the species 
intelligibilis in uttering the verbum has no representative value for 
Suarez except as it is itself conceptualized. We know beings when all 
the determinations of the being, plus their relations to each other, are 
present in our intellects in conceptual form. There is no question of 
one act that can only be given (to beings) or uttered (in knowledge) 
according to two or more principles. There are simply representations 
of different aspects of the being; and when all those aspects are 
joined, there is complete representation of the being. The aspects or 
parts (for they are conceived as such; for example, matter and form) 
inay be essentially related to each other but not in the sense that the 
correlative must be actual if either is to have act, for the parts are not 
principles of act. The two principles (or three, if we are speaking of 
material beings: matter, form, and esse) are not needed to explain 
a created act, for one of them might conceivably be actual all by itself 
—for example, prime matter could conceivably be created and sus- 
tained in existence without form. When the principles exist together, 
nothing is in the whole that is not in the parts except completeness. 
The act of the whole is partially contained in each of the parts. This 
is why Suarez is accused of being an essentialist. We will let him 
speak for himself: 


By the term “substantial form” we mean nothing else than a sort 
of partial substance which can be united to matter in such a way 
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that together with matter it composes a substance that is integral 


and per se one, such as man is.” 
Form is a sort of simple and incomplete substance which, as the 
act of matter, constitutes with matter the essence of a complete 


substance. °® 


The composite is not superior to the form as a being is superior 
to the principles which make it able to be. _ Suarez seems to consider 


it more a matter of degree. 


Matter and form each have their 


perfections; they are joined in a composite which has the perfections 
of both and is therefore more perfect than either, being compared to 
either principle as the whole to the part.’ 


Form As THE “Act” oF MATTER 


I believe the very expressions used by Suarez in these passages, 
more than any explanation, betray the way he conceives of form. 


5“Nomine substantialis formae nihil 
aliud significatur quam substantia quae- 
dam partialis, quae ita potest uniri mate- 
riae ut cum illa componat substantiam 
integram ac per se unam, qualis est 
homo” (Suarez, Disputationes Metaphy- 
sicae I, Disp. XV, Sect. 1, No. 6). Suarez 
is treating here of the human soul, 
which is a subsistent form, but the prob- 
lem remains. And as far as the defini- 
tion goes, he makes no distinction for 
material forms. In giving St. Thomas’s 
doctrine on form, we will always be 
speaking of purely material forms unless 
the human soul is clearly meant. 
Whereas some qualifications must be 
made in the notion of form when treat- 
ing of subsistent forms, I believe Suarez’s 
mistake was to reverse the process and 
take the exception for the rule. 

&“Forma est substantia quaedam sim- 
plex et incompleta, quae, ut actus mate- 
riae, cum ea constituit essentiam substan- 
tiae completae” (ibid., Sect. 5, No. 1). 

™Forma est prior materia; ergo etiam 
compositum, eadem (inquam) ratione, 
scilicet, quia includit ipsam formam; et 
consequenter est etiam prius perfectione, 
et nobilitate ipsa forma, cum ad illam 
ut totum ad partem comparetur” (ibid., 
Sect. 7, No. 9). 

Another significant passage: the reason 
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that material and formal causes need not 
be greater than their effects is that “hae 
causae intrinsecae ita sunt causae, ut sint 
etiam partes, et neutra per se dat effectui 
totam entitatem aut perfectionem ejus, 
sed constituit illum dando ipsi id quod 
habet entitatis; ille vero quia consurgit 
ex multis, evadit perfectior singulis. 
Unde addi etiam potest effectum non 
superare causam secundum it quod ab ea 
recipit; posse autem superare secundum 
id quod habet ab alia” (ibid., No. 10). 

®Better: “forma dat esse simpliciter.” 
In the full formula the real meaning is 
brought out: “It is substantial form 
which gives to a being to exist sub- 
stantially” —that is, according to what it 
is substantially, simpliciter, and not just 
according to what it is accidentally, 
secundum quid. 

a“. . compositum includit quidquid 
est perfectionis in forma et addit aliquid; 
ergo est perfectius. Antecedens probatur 
ab aliquibus, quia compositum includit 
esse, quod non includit forma. Sed haec 
ratio nullius momenti est; nam vel exis- 
tentia distinguitur in re ab_ essentia 
actuali, vel non; si non distinguitur, 
sicut essentia composita includit suum 
adaequatum esse, ita forma suum _ pro- 
prium esse” (ibid., No. 7). 


St. Thomas would say that neither matter nor form gives being any 
entity or actual perfection which it has in itself but that both make 
esse possible—matter by limiting within the species, form by deter- 
mining what the specific perfection of the ens will be when it has 
esse. It is in this light that we must interpret such Thomistic 
formulas as “Form is the act of matter,” “Form gives esse,” * “Forms 
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give perfections,” and so on. The meaning is that, granted existence 
(or a creative act), it is through form that matter has the finality 
(“act” in the order of essence, since natures are determined by their 
ends) which makes it able to participate in the essence which has 
real, dynamic act (existence); and that the existence given is “the” 
existence form determines it to be. To distinguish act in the order of 
essence and in the order of existence is indispensable here, and Suarez 


does not understand this distinction: 


The composit includes whatever perfection there is in the form 
and adds something to it; therefore it is more perfect. Some 
authors prove the antecedent by saying that the composite 
includes esse, which is not included in the form. But this 
argument is of no value; for either existence is distinguished 
in re from the actual essence or it is not; if it is not, then just 
as a composite essence includes its adequate esse, so form 
includes its proper esse.” 


Suarez apparently does not pose the question of how a limited being 
can be actual. For him there is no difficulty in speaking of the 
“proper esse” of a form, or in saying that a material form can be 
actual without informing matter (even as he says prime matter can 
be actual without being informed). Nor does he hesitate to refer to 
the essentia actualis in re as if the whole problem were not to explain 
the actuality of the essence that is contingent. To speak of actual 
essence or limited existence is to speak (with emphasis on different 
aspects) of a being, but it is not to clarify the principles which render 
contingent being intelligible. Suarez will not distinguish the prin- 
ciples from the being because he cannot distinguish principles from 
parts. To speak of essence and existence as parts—as if essence could 
be actual without existence or existence limited without essence—is 
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patently absurd; so Suarez, seeing no alternative, identifies the two in 
reality. He does not have this difficulty with form and matter because, 
regardless of the names given them, he can consider them as parts, 
each with its own existence. If form can be actual without matter 
and vice versa, then obviously we are not dealing with principles of 
actuality. And if the very nature of form is misunderstood, then that 
of essence, with its relation to existence, will hardly fare much better. 


Format CaAusaAuity AND LimiTEp AcT: 
THE DISTINCTION OF ESSENCE AND EXISTENCE 


Suarez calls form both act and perfection. Now, for St. Thomas, a 
perfection is a way of “be-ing’”—act channeled, as it were, through 
a form. (Not in the crude sense that the form remains on it as a 
mold distinct from the act itself but only in the sense that the act 


itself is channeled, molded, specified.) 
principle which can determine “be-ing,” is not a perfection; 
perfection consists in be-ing according to the form. 


Form itself, considered as a 
the 


However, in 


ordinary usage form may be (and is) called perfection if this distinc- 


tion is understood. 


Matter, however, should hardly be called per- 


fection in any usage, since matter has no positive function of channel- 
ing or specifying the act but only the negative function of restricting, 


limiting it to time and space, and so on. 


TDi Sect. 1, sNo- 16: 

11fbid., No. 5. 

tae | . nam ante eum [Aristotelem] 
substantialem formam agnovit Plato .. . 
[qui] formas appellat vere existentium 
simulachra, id est, idearum participatio- 
nes, cum tamen ipse non ponat ideas 
nisi substantiarum” (ibid.). 

“.. . hi duo philosophi [Plato et Avi- 


cenna], licet fortasse erraverint circa 
principium  effectivum substantialium 
formarum . tamen quod erraverint 


circa modum efficiendi has formas, non 
constat” (ibid., Sect. 2, No. 9). 

1s", . Si. forma unitur materiae, 
necessario communicat illi seipsam per 
seipsam, id est, non efficiendo aliam simi- 
lem, sed suammet perfectionem et entita- 
tem illi communicando, et hoc modo, 
illam actuando” (ibid., Sect. 6, No. 7). 

M“Aliquid . . . praeter materiam est 
ipsi addendum, quo essentia uniuscujus- 
que rei compleatur; cum autem materia 
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The radical negativeness of 


sit potentia, id quod ei additur ad com- 
plendam essentiam erit actus, quia poten- 
tia dicit essentialem ordinem ad actum” 
(ibid., Sect. 1, No. 18). 

NE illa entitas materiae, quoad 
proprium esse essentiale partiale, est 
simplex et condistincta a forma .. . et 
invariata manet, quoad illud esse, sub 
quacumque forma . . . non vero [forma 
dat] illi suum proprium esse essentiale 
materiae, quod potius supponit; ergo 
non potest forma esse formalis causa 
propria et intrinseca illius esse materiae. 
Dico autem propria et intrinseca, quia 
extrinsece per modum_ termini dici 
potest, hoc esse materiae sumi a forma, 
quia essentia materiae consistit in apti- 
tudine ad formam, sed hic respectus non 
est ut actu informantem, sed aptitudine. 
Unde eadem specificatio manet in mate- 
ria, etiamsi esset sine forma” (ibid., 
Sect. 8, No. 7). 


matter’s function is more clearly seen if the dynamism of act is 
understood. Matter does not direct dynamism; it simply locates and 
limits it. However, matter cannot be dispensed with in material 
beings (man excepted, with qualifications). If a being’s whole 
finality is to operate in, and according to the limitations of, time 
and space, then the being simply cannot exist or be conceived of 
without the implication of matter. 


Suarez, however, does not see beings as dynamic, tending existences 
channeled by form and incarnated in matter. Act and determination 
of act are all one to him, for he supposes things to exist in reality as 
they exist in his act of knowledge, and every act of knowledge is a 
limited-act. Principles that are not themselves acts but simply make 
limited act possible are simply unintelligible to him. And especially 
is this true of the Thomistic prime matter, which, as pure restriction 
of act, does not in itself have any positive intelligibility that the mind 
can conceptualize. We know prime matter as the principle of a 
purely negative aspect of beings. This is not sufficient for a concept, 
so Suarez gives to matter what is necessarily added to it by the mind 
when it does form a concept: a nature and an act of its own. To 
Suarez act and perfection are one, and anything in reality that can be 
distinguished by the mind as matter and form are distinguished must 
have both. Thus ratio actus ex se perfectionem dicit,*° and form is 
only the praecipuus actus et maxima perfectio rei substantialis.** 
Suarez’s form is no more a principle through which the real perfec- 
tion of dynamic esse is given than Plato’s form was.” 


For Suarez, potency and act are not principles that make limited 
being intelligible; they are just parts ordered to each other in the 
whole in a relation which he calls that of potency to act, but which in 
reality is that of mutually complementary sections of being. Matter 
has its own act, perfection, existence, but is related to form as a 
receptive part to a communicative part. Each exists with a relation of 
receptivity or of communicability to the other. Form actualizes 
matter by communicating its own entity to matter,’® and this com- 
munication seems to be nothing else than addition.** Matter has its 
own entity, essence, specification, and perhaps even formal cause— 
and this etiamsi esset sine forma.’* This being so, it is impossible to 
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speak of form any longer as a principle of existence. Existence can be 
explained without form; and if form is necessary at all, this is because 
of the order of universal nature and due to the peculiar exigencies of 
matter’s own nature.*® 

It should be clear by now that Suarez’s form is not the act of matter 
in St. Thomas’s sense at all. When St. Thomas calls form act, he 
does not, it is true, mean act in the dynamic sense in which esse is 
act; however, in St. Thomas there is some note of dynamism even in 
form considered apart from actual existence, for form is the act of 
matter in the sense that form orders matter to perform specific opera- 
tions (indirectly, of course, through accidental forms) and in this 
This 
finality is what makes matter able to receive existence, for it gives 


way gives matter a dynamic finality in the order of essence. 


matter, through form, an order to an end for-which existence can be 
given. (Esse is always given for an end realized in operation; only 
beings operate; Thus for 
St. Thomas the real reason why every being must have a substantial 
form is that esse is only given for an end, and therefore the esse must 
be ordered—and really ordered—to the end. 


their principles make this. possible). 


This is why form is 


3OS, nihilominus materia pendet 


in suo esse aliquo modo a forma, qua- 


consistit hujus universi corporei mirabilis 
dispositio et pulchritudo. Ad hunc ergo 


tenus naturaliter esse non potest sine 
illa, non solum ex ordine universalis 
naturae, sed etiam ex debito, et indigen- 
tia propriae et peculiaris naturae ipsius 
materiae. Prior pars recepta est frequen- 
tius a philosophis et theologis, qui hac 
ratione dicunt esse mutuam connexio- 
nem ac necessariam inter materiam et 
formam materialem” (ibid., No. 9). 
Note that to speak of prime matter 
existing alone with a certain natural 
aplitude or exigency for form is to give 
prime matter a finality, a form, a nature, 
and an existence of its own; in other 
words, to make it a composite being, 
not a principle to explain composites. 
17“Teitur praecipua ratio sumenda est 
ex fine formae substantialis, qui est 
constituere essentiam entis naturalis, qui 
finis seu effectus est absolute necessarius 
in rerum natura; [but not for the very 
creation of a limited being] alioqui nihil 
esset in rebus corporeis in sua substan- 
tiali natura completum et perfectum; 
neque esset multitudo et varietas specie- 
rum substantialium, in qua maxime 
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finem est omnino necessaria substantialis 
forma, quia cum materia sit valde 
imperfectum ens, non potest in illa sola 
consistere integra uniuscujusque essen- 
tia. Deinde, quia materia quatenus est 
primum subjectum, est una et eadem in 
omnibus rebus naturalibus; ergo non 
potest in sola illa consistere earum essen- 
tia, alioqui omnia essent unius essentiae 
[but with essence all the same!], solum- 
que accidentaliter different, quod repu- 
gnat amplitudini et pulchritudini totius 
universi, quae ex specierum varietate 
maxime consurgit. . .. Quam _ etiam 
variae rerum virtutes et operationes, et 
mutuae generationes et  corruptiones 
satis ostendunt. ... Aliquid ergo praeter 
materiam est ipsi addendum [how signi- 
ficant this sounds now], quo essentia 
uniuscujusque rei compleatur; cum 
autem materia sit potentia, id quod ei 
additur ad complendum essentiam erit 


actus, quia potentia dicit essentialem 
ordinem ad actum” (ibid., Sect. 1, 
No. 18). 


18Ibid., Sect. 10, No. 59. 


called a substantial principle by St. Thomas, who recognizes only one 
substance and one end per being and for whom the Suarezian distinc- 
tion of complete and incomplete substances would be a contradiction 
in terms. Form is the order of the matter and of the esse (both in- 
determined in themselves) to the end which ultimately specifies the 
being. Form is the key to a being’s unity, and finality is the key 
to form. 

Finality is the key to form. And so, when Suarez says, proving that 
there is such a thing as substantial form, that “the chief reason is 
drawn from the end of substantial form,” we hold our breath in hope. 
But the rest of the sentence brings us back where we were before. 
Suarez is not speaking of an end to which form orders a being but. of 
the end of form itself, which it could be created (even in isolation) 
to fulfill. Of the four causes of being, two (the formal and material) 
can be beings themselves; and the other two (the efficient and final) 
can be causes, not only of beings, but of either of the other two 
causes by itself.*’ 


Exampces: MaAtTrer Anp Form 


It is never possible to adequately represent philosophical doctrine 
in imaginative examples; but, mutatis mutandis, an example may 
bring out the basic difference between St. Thomas and Suarez. 
Putting it crudely, beings for Suarez are like photographs: prime 
matter is like undeveloped film, substantial form like the image 
impressed on the film. Either of them could exist apart from the 
other, by God’s power, but God would hardly create them in separa- 
tion because there would be no point in it, any more than there would 
be sense in framing a piece of undeveloped film and hanging it on the 
wall. It would be, but it wouldn’t be complete. Both matter and 
form contribute their own perfections to being; each is an incomplete 
being, and together they make up a complete being. Suarez even says 
that the same matter could have two substantial forms without con- 
tradiction. Since the matter is only part of the essence, one would 
not be the other—just as a double exposure on the same film would 
give two pictures, but neither picture would be the other.** And just 
as nothing more is needed for a photograph than film, image, and the 
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union of the two, so nothing more is needed for a composite being 
than matter, form, and the union of the two. “Composite being” is 
synonymous with “form, union, matter,” all taken together—just as 
“two, plus sign, two” is synonymous with four. We are dealing with 
and the question is, “What does a_ being 
“For it is impossible for a 


parts, not principles; 
include?” rather than “How can it be?” 
composite substance in re to include anything besides these three 


2» 19 


taken together. 


Examples: Essence AND EXISTENCE 


Still on the level of examples, in the Thomistic system God, Infinite 
Act, can be compared to pure white light, which is simple and yet 
potentially includes all the colors of the spectrum. Suppose God 
decides to create a being whose end would be to operate, not as God 
operates, giving all light, but as a limited kind of light—operating, 


19Tmpossibile est enim substantiam 
compositam in re aliquid includere, 


praeter illa tria simul sumpta” (ibid., 
Sect. 7, No. 4). 
2°Obviously, when we speak _ of 


“reproducing Being itself,” we refer to 
the creation of a distinct, limited exis- 
tence, not to some pantheistic limitation 
of God. 

21Although the example is not partic- 
ularly apt for explaining matter’s func- 
tion in beings, this much can be said, 
that a beam that is limited in space does 
not receive anything positive from such 
limitation. It is not more complete 
because of it. Its limitation, unlike that 
given through form, has no positive role 
of finalizing the being to an end, order- 
ing it for operations, and so on. ‘The 
limitation may be necessary for certain 
operations, but only because these opera- 
tions themselves are so _ profoundly 
limited. For example, the necessity of 
sense impressions for the operation of 
the intellect is no advantage in the order 
of cognition. Nor is the necessity of 
spatially approaching an object in order 
to operate on it an advantage for the 
operation concerned. 

If matter makes multiplicity possible, 
it does so at the cost of the beings in 
which it is found. 

Thus, the danger of the example is 
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that it may tempt us to conceive of 
matter as something (cf. nn. 15 and 17) 
—for example, air, dust particles—in 
which form is received. The formula is 
unavoidable but ambiguous; prime 
matter is not conceivable as something 
because it has no positive characteristics. 
To say, as Suarez does (cf. n. 17) that it 
is “one and the same in all things of 
nature” is to give it form; prime matter 
can be called neither one nor the same; 
it is not determined enough even for 
this. When these expressions are used 
in explaining substantial change, care 
must be taken not to oversimplify, treat- 
ing principles as parts. Prime matter is 
not so much that in which form is 
received as that by which a being is 
confined to operating in time and space, 
and so on. It cannot really be defined 
or conceptualized because it has no 
finality or intelligibility in itself. To say 
it is “that which is ordered to limiting 
a being” sounds like a definition from 
finality (and is the closest we can come 
to a real definition) but is deceptive. 
Matter in itself is not something which is 
ordered to receive form but precisely the 
principle that by definition has in itself 
no order to anything. Hence the classic 
definition of Aristotle, which is both 
negative and by description, is perhaps 
the best we can do. 


me 
~2u 


for example, as red light. Whatever would determine, would limit, 
the lesser light to being red would be the form of that lesser light. 
(We are not speaking here of the efficient cause of the limitation, 
of course, but of that which, in the light itself, makes it red.) 

To continue the analogy. Consider various beams of light which 
have passed through a stained-glass window. Let each beam represent 
a hmited being. Let us say the color of the beam is its end; that is, 


it exists to shine as red, blue, and so on. The form, then, of the beam ~ 


will be the determination—received from the glass but existing in 
the beam—that makes it shine as red, and so on. This form is not a 
part but a principle. 

~-In what sense are the redness and the light distinct in the beam? 
Not, certainly, in the sense that there is really the full white light: in 
the beam plus some other factor, equally actual on its own account, 
which makes it red. In this sense, either principle would be intel- 
ligible without the other, even as conceivably existing without the 
other, which is absurd. A-determination to be red light that is not 
a determination of light is nothing; likewise, something less than 
light itself (pure white light), a limited light, without any limitation, 
is a contradiction. (If we want to say that white light exists in the 
beam as such, plus its determination, then the determination would 
not be intelligible, but the light would be. However, if light represents 
existence, we are in pantheism.) 

Hence form is the principle by which something in itself infinite (in 
the example, light itself, white light; in metaphysics, Being Itself, 
God 2°) can be reproduced as something specific—and specific because 
determined to an end. Form ‘exists as whatever, in the being itself, 
constitutes its determination to the end, not as something added on. 
To speak as if there were light, redness, and the union of the two is 
obviously without sense in this context. (Suarez himself would not 
speak of essence, existence, and their union; but the same reasoning 
holds for matter and form.’’) 

The root of Suarez’s error, as has often been said, is that he does 
not understand esse. This is linked, as we have seen, with a failure to 
understand the representative value of act (that is, the operation of 
the man uttering) in the verbum mentis. Suarez must necessarily, 
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then, build up beings out of independent concepts.” It is not as if 
Suarez understood the Thomistic distinction of essence and existence, 
and rejected it; real errors are not easily made in philosophy when 
a man clearly sees the two alternative positions. Suarez thinks in 
concepts; he tries to understand the Thomistic distinction as if 
St. Thomas, too, were thinking in concepts. And such a distinction 
does not make sense when you build beings out of concepts. (Every- 
one thinks in concepts, if you will, but everyone need not equivalate 
concepts with what they represent. Many concepts—and precisely 
those which try to isolate principles of being—are deceptive unless 
the factor of act is noticed and allowed for.) 

Suarez’s explanation of the Thomistic principle “Form gives esse” 
is significant. It is couched in terms so strange to the Thomistic way 
of thinking that it will help us to realize how far Suarez was from 
understanding the position he criticized. For those who distinguish 
existence from actual essence, he says (begging the question from the 
start, since the whole problem is how an essence can be actual if it is 
not more than an essence), the function of form is to compose. with 


matter a whole essence by adding its entity to that of matter. 


22Ror the sake of exposition, I am 
using the term “concept” to represent 
a verbum mentis in which the act factor 
is unnoticed, not given its cognitive 
value. In uttering the verbum mentis, 
I supply the species intelligibilis within 
the act of knowledge with the ‘“act- 
uality” it enjoys in reality. Hence the 
verbum mentis by nature represents 
beings; and when the act factor is not 
allowed for, there is danger of reducing 
beings to concepts or exalting principles 
to beings, according to the case. 

23“Modus autem explicandi hanc cau- 
salitatem formalem [that is, that ‘forma 
dat esse’] juxta opinionem distinguen- 
tem realiter existentiam ab _ essentia 
actuali hic esse debet, quod entilas par- 
tialis essentiae materiae de se est incapax 
existentiae donec informetur forma sub- 
stantiali [yes; but why?]; ipsa vero 
forma secundum suam entitatem_ essen- 
tiae per se primo unitur materiae, et 
cum illa componit unam essentiam inte- 
gram; atque hic est primarius effectus 
formalis formae. Ex quo ulterius sequi- 
tur, quod forma communicat esse exis- 
tentiae, quod secum affert per se primo 
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This 


composito, et per participationem mate- 
riae, sive illud esse manet active a forma, 
seu per resultantiam, sive solum forma- 
liter, quod in hoc solo consistere potest, 
quod tali formae, vel rei informatae per 
illam, naturali necessitate debeatur tale 
esse, etiamsi a causa extrinseca confera- 
tur, a qua fit forma” (Disp. Metaphys. I, 
Disp. XV, Sect. 9, No. 2). 

24“Rist ergo facta haec materia, ut per- 
petuo sit sub forma; ergo verisimile est 
talem esse factam, ut forma indigeat ad 
existendum, Denique in rebus 
physicis, quod semper eodem modo 
evenit et non aliter, verisimile est esse 
naturaliter necessarium; sed materiam 
esse sub aliqua forma, naturaliter sem- 
per ita evenit; ergo est ex necessitate 
naturae, et non ex necessitate formae, 
quia quando una forma perit ex defectu 
dispositionum, nulla erat necessitas ex 
parte alterius introducendi novam_for- 
mam. Neque ita tribui potest necessitas 
soli extrinseco :agenti proximo, quia 
saepe etiam nullum est privatum agens, 
a quo sit talis forma; ergo, illa necessi- 
tas fundatur in indigentia intrinseca 
ipsius materiae” (ibid., Sect. 8, No. 15). 


is necessary because matter is, according to this opinion, of itself 
incapable of existing until it is informed (Suarez does not see why 
it should be, and this is the crucial point). But once form is added, 
then a certain esse is owed to the whole by natural necessity.” 


Now this naturali necessitate debeatur is very significant; form does 
not give esse, but informed matter “calls” for it. In such a system, 
where everything is conceptualized, where everything is conceived of 
as a part, a distinct esse could be nothing else than a distinct part. 
And this Suarez rightly finds absurd—as it is, in a system that builds 
beings out of concepts and parts rather than explains limited act by 
principles. 


Epuction or Form 


We find the same type of reasoning continued in Suarez’s treatment 
of the eduction of form. In substantial change, he says, it is the form 
which is produced by a sort of natural necessity. But rather than 
found this necessity on the fact that matter is simply unintelligible 
without form and totally incapable of existing without form, since it 
would be determined to no end whatsoever and thus have no nature 
at all, Suarez founds the necessity on the very nature of matter. Matter 
naturally exists under form. Therefore, when it loses one form it 
calls for another, which is thereupon supplied.” 


Suarez is conceiving change in terms of parts that come and go 
while other parts remain calling for the new. This is a completely 
different way of thinking from that of St. Thomas, whose explanation 
of eduction is founded, again, on the principle that acts are determined 
by their ends and potencies by their acts. Since for St. Thomas form 
is the order of a being to the operations and end proper to its species, 
and since, as order to the end, form specifies the esse, then as soon as 
the elements are no longer ordered to produce the operations of the 
ens undergoing corruption, the original form is obviously no longer 
present. And when the elements are completely disposed to operate 
in the way proper to the ens being generated, then the matter of that 
being is ordered to those operations, the form is present as the order 
of the matter, and the esse of the being is being given to it for the 
new operational end to which it is ordered. Form is not a part that 
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comes and goes but a principle of order that is modified through 
modifications worked in the elements in which it is found. And since 
what a being is is determined by its end, through form, when a being 
exists for a new end it is a new being. Existence is determined by 
essence, and essence by form. As the form is modified, so is the 
existence. 

In commenting on Suarez’s explanation of the Thomistic position, 
we must distinguish between creation and substantial change. In 
creation, form and matter are not first joined as two half-existent 
entities to which a certain kind of esse is due. Rather, for St. Thomas, 
form and matter are first conceived together by the Creator as prin- 
ciples of a possible essence; that is, of a possible determination of 
esse. Such a determination is possible because, through the prin- 
ciples of matter and form, the being that is-created will be apt to 
operate in time and space according to the end envisaged. Rather 
than say esse is given to matter and form, let us say esse is given to a 
being through matter and form (and more properly, simply through 
form, since matter’s part is so completely negative; being is given 
for an end, and both matter and esse are finalized through form). 
Therefore, in creation the first actuality in the order of created reality 
is a specific material being, one esse limited by form and matter, one 
limited act, which is what every created ens is. 

If we are speaking of substantial change, Suarez’s mistake is to 
speak as if the matter first lost one form, then acquired another, and 
then acquired a new esse owed to the new essence by some kind of 
natural necessity. Suarez would even admit the possibility of a 
temporal sequence in these steps. For St. Thomas, on the other hand, 
there is hardly a sequence even in the logical sense. Matter loses one 
form in acquiring another, rather as a bar of iron ceases to be a straight 
line and becomes a curve as the bar is bent. In change, God is holding 
matter in existence (through the form of the terminus a quo) for the 
operations and end to which it is ordered by its form. When second 
causes, by their operation, remove from the terminus a quo certain 
operative potencies required for the operations supposed by the specific 
end of the being, God is obviously not giving esse to the matter for 


256 * . . riage . 
. . . tota entitas materiae supponi- recipit esse per creationem, ad quam non 


tur ad eductionem, vel introductionem potest forma cooperari concausando” 
formae; ergo non potest illa_ entitas (ibid., Sect. 8, No. 1). 
causari a forma, maxime cum materia 28Ibid. 
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the same end, for the matter is no longer ordered to that end. God is 
then giving esse to the matter for whatever operations it is ordered 
to and for the specific end or ends that correspond to these operations. 
It is quite possible that the matter of the terminus a quo exists as 
many beings, through many forms, after the terminus a quo has been 
corrupted. For example, an animal is philosophically dead when its 
body is no longer ordered to the operations of animal life. At that 
moment the various elements making up the body and existing for its 
end, as parts of the body—chemical elements, for example—cease to 
have animal finality and continue to exist as mere chemical elements 
with individual ends (and esse’s) of their own. They are no longer 
substantially animal flesh but carbon, oxygen, and so on. If these 
elements are later integrated into the operations and end of a more 
complex organism—as, for example, when the flesh of an animal is 
assimilated as food by another being—then they ipso facto begin to 
exist for a different end and have their existence through the form that 
determines them to that end. 

Obviously, for St. Thomas, form is a principle through which the 
very act of creation (or conservation) must be exercised, for a limited 
existence without form is a contradiction. Not so for Suarez: 


For the eduction or introduction of form, the whole entity of 
matter is supposed; therefore this entity cannot be caused by 
form, above all when matter receives esse through creation, for 
which form cannot co-operate by co-causing.” 


This is perfectly logical reasoning for a system in which matter and 
form are both entities intelligible in themselves, each with an esse and 
a perfection of its own that it simply contributes to the composite in 
order to make up a complete substance. The idea of a principle 
through which the agent must give existence if he is to give it at all 
is completely foreign to him, for he is not in the perspective of 
explaining how a limited act can be created but rather in that of 
building up an essence out of its parts—an actual essence if the parts 
have existence, a merely conceptual essence if they do not. 

Although Suarez admits a sense in which form is a causa materiae,”® 
he remains inextricably fixed in the perspective of parts which are 
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created and then joined. Matter and form are created by distinct 
operations. Matter is not created through form; it is either produced 
simultaneously or is first produced alone and then the form educed. 
It should be evident that such terms as eduction and formal causality 
have radically different meanings in St. Thomas and in Suarez. 


ConcLUSION 


In short, for Suarez anything that is distinct can have an existence 
‘of its own. Matter, form, even essence and existence, must conform to 
this rule. This is why Suarez denies the distinction of essence and 
existence.?” Suarez makes this mistake because he takes it for granted 
that his verbum mentis corresponds exactly to what it represents, even 
when he uses it to conceptualize the principles of being itself. And 
since a mental word is by nature representative of an ens, itself being 
an act uttered according to an essence or form, all the elements Suarez 
admits in beings are conceived as parts—each with an essence and 
act all its own. The principles of limited actuality itself cannot 
possibly be brought into focus under such conditions. In a sense, 
they can only be brought into focus if observed indirectly, by making 
allowance for the conditions of our knowing act. 

Reading Suarez, one is constantly struck by two conclusions. 
(2) he has con- 
structed one of the most satisfactory philosophical systems that could 
be constructed on an Aristotelian basis without such an understanding. 
It has been said, Mens humana est naturaliter Suareziana. We think 
in mental words which represent beings. It is but natural that we 
should tend to think that everything we conceptualize exists in reality 
as it does in our thinking act—an act which necessarily involves 
two principles, act and limitation. It is very hard to keep from this 
error; it is very. hard to come to a realization of act as distinct from 
limited act. If a man has not come to this realization and reads 
Suarez, he may never be forced to a realization of act—for Suarez has 


(1) Suarez does not realize the dynamism of act; 


a i F ; : j a : ¢ 
- + . nam, si existentia est entitas essentia rei; at vero existentia est extra 


distincta a forma, non potest ipsum esse 
existentiae esse primus effectus formae, 
sed esse essentiae, quod distinctum est; 
nam primus effectus formae est essentia- 
lis rei, quia forma ut forma est de 
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essentiam, juxta hanc opinionem [the 
parts-and-union interpretation again]; 
non ergo pertinet ad primum effectum 
formalem” (ibid., Sect. 8, No. 2). 


the genius to answer difficulties in a most logical way, perhaps the 
only way possible to an essentialist philosophy. If a man first comes 
to understand the difference between principles and beings (or parts 
conceived as beings), he can understand what is missing in Suarez. 
But if he reads Suarez from the beginning, he may never feel the need 
to look further. And this is no small compliment to Suarez. 
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One of the most thorough analyses of scientific method provided 
by Thomistic philosophers characterizes modern science as “con- 
structural” knowledge and thereby opposes it to the “ontological” 
knowledge of philosophy.* Constructural knowledge is described as 
selective, indirect, and arising out of rational induction.” The scientist 
selects a set of particular evidences upon which his theory is con- 
structed. The theory thus provides an account of its object according 
to some partial aspect. The resulting knowledge is indirect, in the 
sense that the object is not grasped directly but through a substitute- 
object or “construct.” The construct is built up by the theorist in 
order to explain certain regularities discovered in the selected evidence. 
The regularity is established by a rational induction. This induction 
concludes to the mere fact that a connection has been found. The 
nature, intelligibility, and necessity of the connection remain hidden 
and must be supplied by construction on the part of the theorist. This 
is a very sketchy outline of the doctrine in question, but much fuller 
expositions are available elsewhere. * 

Taking this analysis as a point of departure, I would like to pose 
some difficulties from the side of scientific phychology which seem to 
harmonize poorly with the analysis of scientific method as con- 
structural. This state of affairs need not be to the discredit of the 
construct as a prototype of scientific knowledge. The scientific status 
of psychology has been a matter of discussion for many years, even 


The Modern Schoolman, xxx1x, March, 1962 QA 


among psychological theorists. 


The issues regarding scientific 


methodology which psychology raises have been the focal point of 
heated discussion in positivist circles. The charge is rarely heard in 
these more enlightened times that psychology is not really a science 


at all. 


Once the identification of scientific method with physics was 


broken, psychologists were able to face the peculiar methodological 


problems of their discipline squarely. 


It. would seem that the prob- 


lems of psychology as a science should be faced just as squarely by the 
realistic analysis of science which is in question in this study. 
Scientific psychology is perhaps the most complex and most difficult 


1G. P. Klubertanz, s.s., Introduction 
to the Philosophy of Being (New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1955), pp. 257- 
64. Ontological knowledge is “a knowl- 
edge that is directly and immediately of 
the thing known according to the latter’s 
own proper reality. For example. . . 
in the presence of a sensible object, we 
immediately understand that it exists— 


at Jeast under proper conditions of 
awareness.” “Furthermore, ontological 
knowledge reaches to some minimal 


knowledge of natures: at least that this 
thing before me is a material thing, for 
example.” “We can also have ontolog- 
ical knowledge of some _ conclusions 
which are no longer immediate, in the 
sense that their objects are not expe- 
rienced in themselves. These conclusions 
can still be ontological in character, 
provided that all the terms entering into 
the reasoning process are directly onto- 
logical, that the reasoning itself is direct 
(that is, either direct deduction, direct 
induction, or a direct fact-proof [demon- 
stratio quia]), and that the reasoning 
proceeds according to the directly onto- 
logical character of the terms involved.” 
Father Klubertanz follows the lead of 
Jacques Maritain’s description of philo- 
sophical knowledge as “perinoetic.” See 
Maritain, The Degrees of Knowledge 
(New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1959), 
pp. 202-5. The method is discussed in 
terms of “experiential induction” in Tad 
Guzie, s.s., The Analogy of Learning 


(New York: Sheed & Ward, 1960), 
pp. 27-47. 
*Klubertanz, Philosophy of Being, 


p. 262: “Constructural knowledge of the 
real arises by rational induction, 
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In very many cases, we observe a fact, 
an event, and so forth, and all we under- 
stand is that this event occurs, once or 
several times; we see no connection that 
is directly intelligible. Hence, we are 
forced to a roundabout way of reasoning 
to come to anything like a_ general 
knowledge. We argue that we have hold 
of a necessity, on the ground of a relative 
consistency in an agent that is nonfree 
at least in this activity; we may also 
need statistics to achieve the generaliza- 
tion.” 

3See n. 1. Father Klubertanz’s paper 
“The Doctrine of St. Thomas and Modern 
Science,” Sapientia Aquinatis (Rome: 
Officium Libri Catholici, 1955), pp. 89- 
104, should also be consulted. 

4Attention should be directed to the 
series of volumes being produced by the 
Minnesota Center for the Philosophy of 
Science. Two volumes have appeared 
under the series title, Minnesota Studies 
in the Philosophy of Science. Both 
volumes are concerned in the main with 
methodological difficulties encountered 
in the scientific pursuit of psychology. 
Another exhaustive analysis of learning 
theory has appeared which treats many 
of the difficulties in that special area of 
theorizing. See W. K. Estes et al. 
Modern Learning Theory (New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1954). 

5L. J. Cronbach and P. E. Meehl, 
“Construct Validity in Psychological 
Tests,” Minnesota Studies in the Philos- 
ophy of Science. Vol. I: The Founda- 
tions of Science and the Concepts of 
Psychology and Psychoanalysis (Minnea- 
polis: Univ. of Minnesota Press, 1956), 
pp. 174-204. 


of all the scientific methodologies to analyze. In the short space of 
eighty years since Wundt first opened his laboratory in Leipzig, the 
science has developed into a highly complex enterprise. There is a 
constant ferment in the creation of new experimental approaches 
and instruments, new measuring devices, new statistical techniques of 
organizing and validating information. An attempt to categorize and 
analyze this dynamically shifting mass is wellnigh impossible. Our 
attempt would thus seem to be doomed to inadequacy. But within the 
limits of our objective, the best we can hope to do is keep in mind the 
nature of the case and do as much justice to the science as possible, 
while at the same time we attempt to analyze the scientific method 
that is operative in psychology. 

In certain areas of its activity, scientific psychology is subject to 
the limitations of constructural method. The selective abstraction 
proper to construction comes into play very clearly in certain typical 
situations in which a real subject is being assessed by the procedures 
of scientific psychology. ‘This is quite clear in the application of 
psychological tests. The test-determined responses are accepted as 
evidence, and the assessment of the person is made in terms of these 
selected data which relate only indirectly to the intelligible activity 
of the subject. This is also true of projective-type tests in that the 
test-proximal analysis of the responses is not intelligibly connected to 
the personality patterns and dynamics which it is taken to represent. 
This intelligible connection must be hypothesized; and, for example, 
in the test interpretation of the Rorschach, the causal factors under- 
lying the responses must be constructed by the tester. The essential 
note in the testing procedure which qualifies it as constructural is that 
the test data constitute a selective abstraction from the total behavioral 
pattern (as well as from the real person under investigation); and the 
connection between the regularities established by statistical test ana- 
lysis and the explanatory dynamics operative within the real subject 
is not directly intelligible to the psychologist. This intelligibility must 
be supplied by construction.° 


The selective abstraction is also evident in experimental approaches. 
The experimenter carefully selects certain aspects of behavior and 
establishes by careful experimental manipulation a pattern of reg- 
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ularities between a given variable or variables and other carefully 
isolated variables. Again, the selected evidence is accepted for experi- 
mental purposes as representative of the intelligible reality found 
directly in the subject. However, the very selection which makes 
possible the determination of the observed or measured regularities 
places the analysis in an indirect relation to the real subject and 
demands that the unavailable intelligibility be supplied by constructive 
procedures. Most often in current experimental procedures, the intel- 
ligibilities involved in the experimental analysis are formulated 
operationally; that is, in terms of observable operations. Thus, the 
intelligibility of “drive” is defined in terms of the experimental con- 
ditions and the procedures of the experimenter. But drive, whatever 
it may be, is in the experimental subject. The selective element in 
this type of procedure is radical. ; 

Analyses of the scientific method as it functions in scientific psychol- 
ogy could be multiplied endlessly. Where there is question of the 
analysis of externally observable behavior of one sort or another, the 
constructural and scientific character of the method is fairly clear. 
However, scientific psychology does not totally depend on the observa- 
tion of external behavior. There is an introspective and experiential 
dimension that must not be overlooked. 

The question here becomes very involved. Psychological theorists 
and methodologists, deeply involved in an anxious self-criticism, are 
divided over the issue of whether the theoretical function in scientific 
psychology ought to be limited to merely correlational procedures or 
be extended to theoretical construction of the sort we have been 
describing. Another facet of the discussion centers on the question 


°For a more detailed presentation inspired by Freud. One may wonder 
of this methodological problem, see how Freud would have fared in thinking 
W. W. Meissner, s.3., “Nonconstructural out his theories if he had written his 
Aspects of Psychological’ Constructs,” case descriptions and conclusions under 
Psychological Review, LXV (1958), 143- the operational blackout injunctions on 
50, and “Intervening Constructs—Dimen- speculation in Vienna.” 
sions of Controversy,” Psychological 8K. W. Spence, “The Nature of 
Review, LXVII (1960), 51-72. Theory Construction in Contemporary 
™. Scheerer, “On the Relationship be- Psychology,” Psychological Review, LI 
tween Experimental and Non-experi- (1944), 47-68. 
mental Methods in Psychology,” Psycho- *D. Krech, “Dynamic Systems, Psy- 
logical Record, VIII (1958), 109-16. chological Fields, and Hypothetical 
Dr. Scheerer remarks in passing: “We Constructs,” Psychological Review, LVII 
all know the immense amount of experi- (1950), 283-90. 
mental clinical work which has been 
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of the place of personal experience as proper psychological evidence.° 

The whole question of nonexperimental methods in the development 
of a scientific psychology is one of the most involved issues in the 
whole area of scientific methodology. Analysis of it is beyond the 
scope of the present paper. But it is not impossible to offer a few 
highly tentative suggestions by way of relating the problem to the 
constructural dimension of scientific knowledge. 

The leading characteristic of scientific method seems to be con- 
structive explanation. How does the use of nonexperimental methods 
in scientific psychology match up with the norm of constructurality? 
The issue is not that of imposing a set of criteria to determine the 
relationship of these methods upon those which are unqualifiedly 
accepted. as scientific. This not only leaves open the possibility of 
uncovering a completely new and unique methodology, but even 
directs our attention to this possibility. 


One aspect of this problem which deserves a great deal more 
attention is that of the function of immediate and direct knowledge 
of the subject within a constructive methodology. Clinical psychology, 
psychoanalysis, and phenomenological psychology make liberal use 
of nonexperimental methods. Less obvious, but all the more prob- 
lematic, is the use of nonexperimental experiential method in experi- 
mental psychology itself.’ The question in all these cases is:. How 
does the ontological knowledge derived from immediate experience 
function in the development of an otherwise constructive elaboration? 

That immediate subjective experience does play a roll in psy- 
chological theorizing is becoming more and more difficult to deny. 
Lewin has been charged with the use of phenomenological introspec- 
tion as a basis of theory, and this technique seems to be common 
among field theorists.° A certain confusion has been manifested in 
the definitional bases of certain systematic concepts. Tensions, needs, 
and cognitive structures are sometimes defined as systematic constructs 
and sometimes as conscious experience.” The implication is, of 
course, that there has been a shift in the formal meaning of these 
concepts and that there are really two concepts in question. One is 
a formally defined construct and the other represents the redefinition 
of the systematic construct in terms of experience. Even so 
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sophisticated a theorist as Clark Hull has not escaped this difficulty. 
Hull introduces his concept of habit-strength as a functional stimulus- 
response relation between a set of measured stimulus dimensions and 
the reaction potential, which is measured in terms of the actual 
response. The concept is then conceived as a dynamic relationship 
between afferent and efferent neural impulses.*® This is clearly a 
construct. At another point in the development of this concept, Hull 
remarks that “it would appear that the presence of internal conditions 
or neural organizations, such as habit structures (sHr) and reaction 
potentials (sEr) are also reportable” by introspection.’ If Hull is 
able to identify these constructs by introspection, the concept as 
defined and constructed is being reinterpreted and reidentified in terms 
of experiential elements which are not included in the systematic 
formulation of these concepts. Phenomenological introspection is not 
restricted to field theory alone. 

The issue of experiential analysis and its function in the structure 
of a scientific psychology is becoming more and more of an issue to 
psychological methodologists and theorists. In summarizing some 
trends presented in an extensive analysis of scientific psychology, 
Koch has indicated the revivified concern with experiential elements 
in current psychological theorizing. 


An important and quite general trend of the essays is an 
increased recognition of the role of direct experiential analysis 
in psychological science. This trend cannot be represented as a 
kind of phenomenologistic revolution. It is expressed quite 
variably, usually in tones which are either cautious, oblique, or 
qualified, and most often in a way which grants experiential 
analysis only the second-grade legitimacy of an accessory device 
to hypothesis formation. And even when experiential variables 
are considered legitimate or indispensable elements of system- 
language, there is relatively little positive consideration of the 


19Principles of Behavior (New York: be multiplied, and several are mentioned 


Appleton-Century, 1943). by Koch. 
114 Behavior System (New Haven: 18The examples here are primarily 
Yale Univ. Press, 1952), p. 344. psychoanalytic because the  psycho- 


22578 Koch, “Epilogue,” Psychology: analytic orientation is comparatively 
A Study of a Science. Vol. III: Formula- well developed systematically (in com- 
tions of the Person and the Social Context parison with other clinical theories), and 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1959). p. 766. it is also in a general way more familiar 
Examples from this set of volumes could to nonpsychologically oriented readers. 
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definitional and other methodologico-strategic questions thereby 
introduced. But the trends are definite and could be prog- 
nostic.” 


On the grounds of our present discussion, it would seem best merely 
to point out that the evidence provided by introspection or com- 
municated introspection, even though in itself it is ontological in 
nature, need not enter into the reflective analysis as such. Certainly, 
the magnificent construction contained in The Interpretation of 
Dreams is largely based on the evidences of Freud’s personal experi- 
ences. Even so, it remains essentially a scientific construction—or 
could be conceived as such—because the necessity and intelligibility 
of the relation of Freud’s dream experience to the causative, explana- 
tory factors underlying it were not of themselves open to that same 
ontological intuition. A much more difficult aspect of this question 
is to determine how the selective abstraction operated in Freud’s 
analysis. Can we specify the aspects or modes of evidence which 
determined Freud’s selection of evidence? 


Even more difficult to specify is the kind of explanatory procedure 
that is undertaken in the clinical setting. The patient comes to the 
psychoanalyst ** with a well-developed pattern of symptoms—let us 
say, a gastric conversion syndrome manifested in chronic ulcers and 
marked by acute anxiety reactions toward authority figures. Using 
the criteria dictated to him by his theoretical commitment and experi- 
ence, the analyst gathers the data selectively from the patient’s case 
history, free associations, dream material, and so on. The analyst 
soon discovers patterns in the data which correspond in a general way 
to similar patterns in other conversion-type syndromes. At this moment 
in the process, the analyst enters upon the hypothetical stage of his 
investigation. On one level he finds that previous experiences of a 
certain type occur in regular relation to this type of syndrome. He 
hypothesizes then that repressed agressive impulses toward authority 
figures in early life are related to the present symptoms. He does not 
know that the early experiences were causative, nor does he know 
how they were causative, if they were causative. The intelligibility 
of this connection is concealed. Further, he hypothesizes that the 
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hostility of this patient toward his father, which had to be repressed 
because of fear of reprisal, now acts as causative in other authority 
relationships with the result of a turning of the hostile impulses 
inward with consequent gastric self-punishment. But the intelligible 
connection between the past reaction to the father as an authority 
figure, the present reaction to authority figures, and the conversion 
reaction is not open to the analyst, nor for that matter to the patient. 


The nature of the insight exercised by the clinician remains a matter 
for discussion. It is certainly not purely ontological in the sense that 
the intelligibility and necessity of the connection are immediately 
grasped. Clinical intuition is essentially different from philosophical 
intuition. One can make a good case for a scientific intuition which 
operates constructurally. My own description of the process tends in 
this direction. But neither is it clear that the clinician or the analyst 
is “constructing” in the limited sense we have been using in this 
discussion. There is an element of directly grasped and experientially 
realized significance, which does not seem adequately explained by 
scientific construction of a substitute object. The acceptance by the 
patient and the intuition of the analyst are too direct and immediate 
for that. 
structural” to describe this type of explanation, we would have to 
qualify it rather strongly. It is possible that we have encountered a 
moment in the scientific endeavor which can be adequately described 
as neither ontological nor constructural, but which demands a fresh 
attempt at independent analysis.** 

A great deal more remains to be said about the function of onto- 
logical, experiential knowledge in this type of psychological analysis. 
The issue is complicated to a considerable extent by the developments 
in the areas of phenomenological psychiatry and existential analysis. 


It would seem that if we insist on using the term “con- 


‘Another approach to this same prob- 
lem has been articulated by A. L. Fisher, 
“Psychology or Psychologies—A Study 
in Methodology,” Proceedings of the 
American Catholic Philosophical Associa- 
tion, XXXI (1957), 144-57. 

SFor a fuller presentation of 
method, see H. F. Ellenberger, “A 
Clinical Introduction to Psychiatric 
Phenomenology and _ Existential Ana- 
lysis,” Ezistence: A New Dimension in 
Psychiatry and Psychology, ed. Rollo 
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this 


May, E. Angel, and H. F. Ellenberger 
(New York: Basic Books, 1958), pp. 92- 
124. 

16A description of a similar moment 
in anthropology has been offered by 
R. J. Henle, s.s., “A  Philosopher’s 
Interpretation of Anthropology’s Con- 
tribution to the Understanding of 
Man,” Anthropological Quarterly, XXXIJ 
(1959), 22-40. Father Henle suggests 
that the case may be very much the same 
in psychology. 


Certainly nothing definitive can be said about such neoplastic methodo- 
logies. But the question can at least be posed whether the attitude 
with which the existential analyst approaches the clinical data gives 
rise to the kind of selection with which we have characterized scientific 
method. The analytic process can be broken up into three moments: 
descriptive phenomenology, genetic-structural method, and categorial 
analysis.** To the normal clinical approach of study of objective 
symptoms, syndromes, and disease entities, the phenomenological 
description adds the dimension of the phenomenological study of the 
states of consciousness. The genetic-structural method postulates a 
unity within consciousness and attempts to formulate a “genetic 
factor” to explain the data. This is the point at which the process 
would seem to be qualifiable as “constructural” if at all. The prob- 
lem is much the same as in psychoanalysis, except that the role of 
consciousness is more specific. If the genetic factor can be regarded 
as a construct, the subsequent categorial analysis into co-ordinate 
systems of temporality, spatiality, causality, and materiality, which are 
operative in function of the preceeding analysis, would also be con- 
structural. However, there is too little evidence to decide such a 
point. Suffice it to say that in the development of existential analysis, 
the issue of the ontological versus the constructural is far from clear- 
cut, and the whole question of ontological reflection in a phenom- 
enological psychology must be left open. 


It seems that in all these cases there is operative some sort of self- 
introspection on the part of the clinician or experimenter. To return 
to our clinical analyst for a moment, his observations do not seem to 
be purely objective or external. It would seem that the very observa- 
tion is conditioned by a subjective moment. The patient’s external 
actions are not merely observed, but they are observed and interpreted 
in terms of the clinician’s own personal experience. The same would 
seem to be true of the patient’s reports of dreams, emotional reactions, 


* is very likely one of the 


and so on. This humanistic qualification * 
reasons why psychology has so often been under fire as a scientific 
discipline. We must be content for the moment to leave the problem 
still a problem. But for the purposes of our immediate discussion, 
we can say that many of the methods applied by modern scientific 
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psychology are clearly scientific. The problem of nonexperimental 
methods remains to vex us, but at least we have indicated that the 
possibility that the elaboration by experiential methods is scientific 
is certainly not closed. 

In the face of an analysis of scientific method which rests its case 
on the constructurality of scientific concepts, the presence of expe- 
riential elements operative within psychological method would seem 
to present a difficulty. The difficulty, as I have tried to pose it in this 
paper, can be summarized in a single question: Is the characterization 
of scientific knowledge as “constructural” adequate in view of the 
methodological issue raised by scientific psychology? 
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Chronicle 


Tue Missourr STATE PartosopHicaL AssociATIoN held its fourteenth annual 
meeting at Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Missouri, October 20-21, 1961. 
At the afternoon session papers were read by Eugene Hix, of Central 
College (“Some Observations on Paul Tillich”), Donald C. Hodges, of the 
University of Missouri (“The Politics of Language and the Science of 
Politics”), and George M. Schurr, of Park College (“The Embodied Self”). 

After summarizing the main points of Tillich’s systematic theology, 
Dr. Hix reviewed some criticisms brought against it. These included its 
little use of Scripture and its highly personalized and ambiguous nature. 
In his paper, Dr. Hodges described an ideology as a political system claim- 
ing exclusive truth which tries to force others to accept it through this 
truth claim. Liberalism is such an ideology. He also maintained that an 
investigation of the origins of such thinking should include genetic ana- 
lysis. Dr. Schurr, in his paper, enumerated the various “embodied” 
relationships which the self has. The self as unique is termina! and as 
contextual is relative and eternally committed. The consequences of this 
embodiment were then spelled out. 

In his presidential address, Professor S. Morris Eames, of Washington 
University, attempted an integration of Dewey’s pragmatic naturalism in 
ethics with Kant’s deontologized ethic of duty. Man is always and every- 
where a social animal; his acts are placed in a context of social experi- 
ence; and any evaluation of them must take into account this “total” 
experience. An hour’s discussion followed this- provocative paper, which 
was entitled “Valuing, Obligation, and Evaluation.” 

A symposium on metaphysics was held the next morning from 9:30 
to 12:00. The panel members were Marianne Childress, of Saint Louis 
University, James W. Dye, of Washington University, and John Worley, 
of the-University of Missouri. At the business meeting, Dr. Hodges was 
elected president for the coming year and James T. Reagan, of Saint Louis 
University, was re-elected secretary-treasurer. The 1962 meeting will be 
held at Westminster College, Fulton, Missouri. 


Tue AssociATION FOR ReEavistic PuHitosopny held its fall meeting at 
Wellesley College, November 10 and 11, 1961. Two papers were read: 
“Time and Discourse,” by William Gerhard, and “Two Trends in Indian 
Philosophy,” by Peter Bertocci. Prepared comments were made by Frank 
Parker and Mrs. S. N. Dasgupta, respectively. There then followed a 
general discussion. 


A CONFERENCE ON Communism was held at Clarke College, Dubuque, Iowa, 
from November 3-5, 1961. Among the speakers on the program were 
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Thomas P. Meland, President of Consultants for Overseas Relations, and 
Reverend Andrei Urusov, s.J., Director of the San Francisco Russian Center. 
There were four panel discussions in all. 


Seven New TRANSLATION QUARTERLIES appeared early in 1962. They are 
all published by the International Arts and Sciences Press and contain 
full translations of articles from Soviet sources. The names of the seven 
quarterlies are: Soviet Sociology, Soviet Law and Government, Soviet 
Studies in Philosophy, Soviet Studies in History, Soviet Psychology and 
Psychiatry, Soviet Anthropology and Archaeology, and Eastern European 
Economics. The annual subscription to each (4 issues) is a rather for- 
bidding $35.00. 


New American Lisprary, last November 21, inaugurated a five-volume 
“History of Scientific Thought Series.” Tracing the essential scientific 
ideas from Anaximander to Einstein, the series -will attempt to give the 
layman a better understanding of the evolution and concepts of modern 
science. The volume that has appeared is by Giorgio de Santillana, 
Professor of History and Philosophy of Science at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, who is the general editor of the project. His book 
is entitled Origins of Scientific Thought: From Anazimander to Proclus, 
600 B.C. to 300 A.D. The other four volumes and their authors will be: 
The Emergence of Scientific Thought: From Proclus to Kepler, 500. to 
1600 A.D. by Hosein Nasr of the University of Teheran and by Professor 
de Santillana; The Shaping of Scientific Thought: From Galileo to 
Leibniz, 1600 to 1700, by Professor de Santillana and Walter Pitts, also of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology; The Flowering of Scientific 
Thought: From Newton to Volta, 1700 to 1800, by 1. B. Cohen of Harvard 
and Harry Woolf of the University of Washington; The Challenge of 
Scientific Thought: From Lavoisier to Einstein, 1780 to 1920, by Charles 
Gillispie, Chairman of the Department of History and Philosophy of 
Science at Princeton University. 


Two Associate Epirors oF THE MopERN ScHoo“tMAN have received new 
assignments. Reverend Linus J. Thro, s.s., is now Provincial of the 
Missouri Province of his order, and the Reverend Timothy J. Cronin, s.s., 
is teaching the history of medieval philosophy at the Gregorian University, 
Rome. The two new associate editors that have taken their places are the 
Reverend Edward T. Foote, s.s., and Richard J. Blackwell. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSION 


Analogy and Being 


LEO SWEENEY, s8.J., Saint Louis University 


There are many contemporary attitudes towards analogy. Linguistic 
analysts reject or, at least, avoid it altogether.’ Scotists substitute uni- 
vocity for it.2 All Thomists champion analogy,* although some find no 
fully elucidated doctrine in Aquinas.* ‘Still others claim that this com- 
parative silence on the part of St. Thomas is remedied by Cajetan, who 
“systematically explains the whole Thomistic theory of analogy in such 
a way that neither he himself nor any subsequent philosophers have 
found reason to add anything to the fundamental principles and outlines 
laid down by him.” * 

On that contemporary scene there has recently appeared George 
P. Klubertanz’s important book, St. Thomas Aquinas on Analogy: A 
Textual Analysis and Systematic Synthesis.® 

If its author had written nothing more than its two appendices, he 
would have accomplished a great deal. In Appendix I (pp. 157-293) he 
reproduces in Latin and in chronological sequence all the texts in which 
Aquinas directly deals with analogy. Appendix II (pp. 295-302) is an 
“Analytic Index,” where the same texts are listed according to the topics 
discussed in connection. with analogy (for example, “Act and Potency,” 
“Attribution,” “Cause,” and so on) or according to a particular meaning 
of andlogy (for instance, “Analogy Mentioned without further elaboration,” 
“Analogy only according to mode of being,” and so on). Obviously, any- 
one conducting graduate courses or doing additional research on analogy 
and kindred subjects will be grateful for such welcome tools. 

But Father Klubertanz has done more than draw up those two 
appendices, since much of what he says within the book itself is also useful 
and important. First of all, he indicates the methodology to be used in 
textually studying analogy. The “key-texts” approach must be replaced 
by a philological concern: “The basis for an objective analysis of 
St. Thomas’s doctrine can only be what he literally says.. Hence our first 
clues must be the explicit language of St. Thomas: the very words and 
phrases themselves” (p. 19). 

Secondly, he concludes after a chronological survey of the texts that 
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Aquinas retains basically the same terminology in his discussions of 
analogy from the earliest treatises down to the latest (Chap. II, “Chrono- 
logical Variations”). Doctrinal developments occurred, though, on two 
significant points. His conception of an analogy of participation moved 
from a rather vague and merely descriptive stage in his Commentary on 
the Sentences to a new, metaphysically grounded theory of participation 
in De Potentia, Summa Contra Gentiles, and other later writings (p. 97, 
p. 107). After De Veritate, q. 2, a. 11 resp. and ibid., q. 23, a. 7 ad 9, he 
does not use analogy of proper proportionality to describe the relationship 
between creatures and God (Chap. IV, “Problem Areas,” pp. 86-100). 

The next contribution Father Klubertanz makes is his corroboration of 
Hampus Lyttken’s previous book, The Analogy between God and the 
World: An Investigation of Its Background and Interpretation of Its Use 
by Thomas of Aquino.’ Two conclusions which the Dutch scholar formu- 
lated are especially important and relevant—first, that the traditional 
interpretations found in Thomistic (Cajetan, John of St. Thomas, Sylvester 
of Ferrara) and Suarezian commentators are inaccurate on Aquinas’s 
doctrine of analogy and, secondly, that the latter uses several types of 
analogy. Father Klubertanz underwrites both of these conclusions. The 
first he does especially with reference to Cajetan, whose reduction of all 
analogies to that of proper proportionality is shown to be without textual 
justification in view of the fact already noted that this last-mentioned 
analogy disappears after De Veritate, q. 23, a. 7 ad 9. The second he does 


“What of the traditional technical 
tool of all metaphysical theology, anal- 
ogy? . . . Analysts for the most part 
steer clear both of the term and the 
technical theory of analogy” (W. Norris 
Clarke, s.s., “Linguistic Analysis and 
Natural Theology,” Proceedings of 
American Catholic Philosophical Associa- 
tion, XXXIV [1960], 126). 

2“Anyone who speaks about God and 


His perfections admits univocity, even 
though he may deny it in theory” 
(Efrem Bettoni, o.r.m., Duns Scotus: 


The Basic Principles of His Philosophy, 
trans. Bernardine Bonansea,  o.¥.M. 
[Washington: Catholic Univ. Press, 
1961], p. 36). 

*For analogy as interpreted by a 
recent Thomistic textbook, see Gerard 
Smith, s.s., and Lottie H. Kendzierski, 
The Philosophy of Being (New York: 
Macmillan, 1961), pp. 180-217. 

‘For example, see Etienne Gilson: 
“Judging from the numerous articles, 
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papers and volumes devoted to this sub- 
ject, we might easily think that 
St. Thomas had explained himself. at 
length. But this is not so. His texts on 
the notion of analogy are relatively few, 
and in each case are so restrained that 
we cannot but wonder why the notion 
has taken on such an importance in the 
eyes of his commentators” (Christian 
Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
trans. L. K. Shook, c.s.s. [New York: 
Random House, 1956], p. 105). Also see 
Gilson, Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy 
(New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1940), 
p. 447, n. 14; G. B. Phelan, St. Thomas 
and Analogy (Milwaukee: Marquette 
Univ. Press, 1948), p. 3. 

5K. A. Bushinski and H. J. Koren, The 
Analogy of Names and the Concept of 


Being (Pittsburgh: Duquesne Univ. 
Press, 1953), p. 5. 
®Chicago: Loyola Univ. Press, 1960 


(pp. vi + 319). 
"Uppsala: Almqvist and Wiksells, 1952. 


by stressing the multiple, complementary analogies to be found in the 
Thomistic corpus—besides the textually short-lived analogy of proper pro- 
portionality, there are analogies of reference, of proportion, of imitation, 
of participation, of priority-posteriority, and of causal eminence (Chap. III, 
“Doctrinal Constant,” and pp. 106-8). 

A final value in Father Klubertanz’s volume is the eloquent contrast he 
draws between Aquinas'and a rationalist or agnostic (pp. 150-55). Unlike 
a rationalist, the Dominican theologian rejects any pretended proper 
human concept of God, for the reason that “surely whatever man can 
clearly conceive is by that very token finite . . . and to build a knowledge 
of God out of such concepts, be it by addition or substraction, is nothing 
short of idolatry” (p. 151). Yet St. Thomas is no agnostic either: “He 
does not limit man’s knowledge of God to the negative attributes like 
eternity, immensity, infinity, immateriality. He serenely asserts that we 
can know that God exists, that He is good, wise, holy, loving” (ibid.). 
But what is meant when one says (for example), “God is good” ? 


In saying that God is good we do not and cannot mean that we know 
in what His goodness consists {thus St. Thomas avoids rationalism]. 
Indeed, it is more accurate to say that His goodness does not consist 
in some mode or character of His activity or being—it is His being, 
simply. ... [Yet this is] not equivocation. It is proportional pre- 
dication; and the meaning of this predicate, for us . . . is defined 
in relation to the meaning it has in the beings of experience [thus 
he avoids agnosticism]: The goodness of God is the kind of being 
that is relevant to causing the goodness of things we experience, and 
God is not qualified by goodness, but is absolute goodness by His 
very essence and being (pp. 153-54). 


Such are some of the areas where Father Klubertanz has succeeded. 
But the book is not completely successful, as the following list of short- 
comings reveals. 

First of all, a point of style: Father Klubertanz’s frequent and ambi- 
guous use of “formally,” “formal,” “form.” For instance: 


St. Thomas gives no sign that he ever admitted any real or even 
formal-real distinction of absolute perfections in God (p. 99). Out- 
side . . . the mind, there is no formally universal or common 
mature. ... We hold, therefore, that outside the mind there are 
no formally common perfections. . . . The community of both 
univocation and analogy is then a community which formally as such 
is in the mind (p. 113). ... [Being] is an intelligibility which 
formally as intelligibility is actually existing only in a mind... . 
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[A univocal concept] primarily represents a form or an actuality 
after the manner of a form (p. 115). In this way we are consid- 
ering analogy as a form of unity of relation. . . . We shall call 
this the formal analysis of analogy (p. 117). Cajetan . . . formally 
begins his treatise with terms (p. 120). Univocal terms properly are 
the names of concepts of forms (quiddities) or of other perfections 
treated as if they were forms (p. 124). [Members of a three-term 
analogy] formally become members of the analogous community by 
their relation to it (p. 127). Likeness is predicated according to an 
agreement or communication in a form. There are then as many 
kinds of likeness as there are ways of communicating in a form... . 
Finally there is a likeness which is not based on any form in any 
species or genus, but rests on a nonformal perfection (p. 138). 
Proper goods . . . formally consist in a suitability to a specific (or 
generic) nature, and so are not an absolute quality (p. 142). Pri- 
marily univocal predicates designate formal quidditative limita- 
tion (p. 146). When being is simply conceived . . . it is neither 
analogous nor even multiple in any way, for it is not formally com- 
mon in this usage (p. 148). Differences themselves are outside the 
formal intelligibility of the species and genus (p. 149). Our natural 
abstractive concepts are knowledges of formal natures (p. 151). 
This appendix reproduces all the texts formally dealing with 
analogy (p. 159 [italics added throughout] ). 


Father Klubertanz would have expressed his position better had he 
occasionally replaced form and its derivatives by other terms whose mean- 
ings are more apparent or had he explained what, precisely, is the force 
of form and why it is made synonymous with quiddity and, thereby, 
restricted to univocal terms and concepts. 


Secondly, Father Klubertanz at times supports his conclusions with 
inconclusive arguments. For example, he finds in the fact that Aquinas 
abruptly terminates his discussion of analogy of proper proportionality in 
the two De Veritate texts an indication of: his awareness: thal propor- 


tionality as the only sort of analogy between God and creatures is un- 
satisfactory: 


If he rejects all other analogies between God and creatures, it is 
difficult to see how he can know even that God and creatures possess 
analogous perfections, much less what they are or what the relation- 
ship is between God and His perfections. It may perhaps be 
indicative of St. Thomas’s realization of this difficulty that the texts 
in question end very abruptly—there is no attempt to explain what 
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“God truly has knowledge” might mean on the basis of propor- 
tionality (p. 98). 


That fact is not cogent as evidence, since Aquinas ends De Potentia, q. 7, 
a. 7 resp. (where he develops analogy of participation) just as abruptly: 
“Et ideo cum Deo nihil sit prius, sed ipse sit prior creatura, competit in 
divina praedicatione secundus modus analogiae et non primus.” Moreover, 
in De Veritate, q. 2, he does develop what divine knowledge is (and its 
relation to the divine nature) by comparing it with human knowledge 
(and its relationship to human nature) if we take into account the 
articles previous and subsequent to article eleven. 

The next points are suggested by the remarks Father Klubertanz makes 
in the paragraph immediately subsequent to the lines just quoted, and it 
too is concerned with the analogy of proper proportionality. What 
alternatives are open to Aquinas with reference to that analogy > 


St. Thomas ultimately would have to (1) admit complete agnosticism 
about God (which he definitely does not do); (2) reduce propor- 
tionality to a secondary and derivative type of analogy, a reformula- 
tion of more direct analogous knowledge, legitimate but clearly 
dependent upon this previous knowledge;' (3) be content with 
making safe but rather trivial statements to the effect that “the 
creature stands to the things which are its own as God stands to 
those which belong to Him” . . . or finally (4) abandon propor- 
tionality as an apt description of the similarity between God and 
creatures (which is what his subsequent silence on proportionality 
and positive teaching on other analogies indicate he actually did 
do) (pp. 98-9). 


Each of those alternatives requires comment. Analogy of proper propor- 
tionality can hardly entail agnosticism, since it is the explicitation of 
previously gained knowledge. One first knows that material existents are 
composites of esse/essence; that their actual existence cannot be explained 
or caused by what they are; that accordingly there must be an Existent 
whose very essence is to exist and who is their cause; that a material 
existent and the Divine Existent are both real and are being, since each 
actually exists and yet each is real in its own way. The analogy of propor- 
tionality summarizes all those previous realizations. Hence, why must it 
be linked with agnosticism? In fact, how can it be? 

The answer to the second alternative should already be apparent from 
the third of the cognitional stages just outlined—that a material existent 
is caused (efficiently, exemplarily, telically) by the Divine Existent, whose 
very nature is actuality. Hence, proper proportionality does depend upon 
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previous analogous knowledge—an analogy of causal participation or of 
eminence or of imitation (call it what you will). But that dependence 
need not lessen the cognitive contribution which the analogy of propor- 
tionality makes as an explicitation of the implicit and as the culmination 
and résumé of all preceding realizations. This very contribution, in fact, 
also undermines the third alternative, which would equate this analogy 
with “safe but rather trivial statements.” It also renders Aquinas’s 
apparent acceptance of the fourth alternative all the more mysterious. 

In the paragraph which directly follows those alternatives, Father 
Klubertanz continues his attack on the analogy of proportionality by claim- 
ing that it consists in “a double relationship between really distinct 
terms.” But “any relation between God and His perfections (being, good- 
ness, and the like) can only be a relation of reason” (p. 99). Hence, one 
can hardly maintain proportionality as a valid analogy between creatures 
and God. What is to be said? However one decides whether or not this 
analogy does demand four really distinct terms, this much is true: Father 
Klubertanz is hardly consistent with his own claim, since he explicitly 
sets up proper proportionality between God and creatures with reference 
to wisdom, mercy, justice, and providence, none of which is really distinct 
from the divine essence itself: 


Perfections of this sort [those just listed] are also analogous with 
the analogy of proper proportionality. It is a proportionality, 
because, as the wisdom of men suitably disposes the works of man, 
so the wisdom of God suitably disposes His creation. . .. These 
cases show that proportionality is a legitimate way of expressing 
the analogy of some perfections present in both God and creatures 
(pp. 144-45). 


In fact, proper proportionality seems implied in Father Klubertanz’s 
predication of being and goodness of God. 


When we say “God is,” we mean that “the cause of all that is, 
Himself is, and in the same positive sense of exercizing an act of 
existing; yet in such a way that His nature as cause constitutes no 
limitation on His actuality” [whereas, at least by implication, a 


creature’s nature is a limit on its actuality]. ... “God is good” 
means that God, who simply is, by being is the fullness of all that 
belongs to Him. . .. The goodness of God is the kind of being 


that is relevant to causing the goodness of things we experience, and 
God is not qualified by goodness, but is absolute goodness by His 
very essence and being” [whereas, by implication, goodness in things 
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we experience is conditioned by their limited manner of existing] 
(pp. 153-54). 


If this interpretation is correct, then Father Klubertanz’s own use of 
proper proportionality either is inconsistent or suggests that the analogy 
of proportionality is itself analogous—between two creatures it involves 
four terms which are really distinct; between a creature and God it 
entails four terms, two of which are only mentally distinct. 


The next point also concerns proper proportionality, but this time with 
regard to Father Klubertanz’s rejection of it as an analogy between two 
existents within the same species. Why the rejection? For two reasons, 
the first of which is that “the proportion of one’s man individual nature 
to his act of existing is the same as another man’s to his own” (p. 187). 
But is not that sameness of proportion found in all creatures, since the 
essence of any and every creature is really other than its act of existing? 
Hence if this first reason is cogent, Father Klubertanz should not allow 
(as he tentatively does—p. 136) proper proportionality even between 
creatures of different grades of perfection (for example, between an angel 
and a man). The second reason is that two members of the same species 
have the same act of existing (“both analogates have the ‘same’ act of 
existing”), whereas proper proportionality requires “that none of the four 
terms be the same” (p. 137, n. 37). But is not the act of existing the 
same sort no matter what sort of created existent we consider? That is, 
esse in a creature is of itself neither substantial nor accidental, neither 
material nor spiritual—all of those adjectives directly belong to the various 
sorts of natures it actualizes and are applied to it through extrinsic 
denomination. If so, the analogy of proper proportionality is impossible 
as a description of any creatures whatsoever and not just of individuals 
within the same species. The result is that Father Klubertanz should 
enlarge the analogy he applies to individual members of a species and 
calls “analogy of individual communication” (“individual” because it 
pertains to individuals specifically the same, “communication” insofar as 
they communicate in the same sort of esse: “Since the act of existing is 
common to all, any two beings are alike inasmuch as they com- 
municate . . . in the same act” [pp. 138-39]). Then he should extend it 
to all created existents, no matter what kind of being they are. Or, better, 
he ought to re-investigate what analogy of proper proportionality among 
creatures genuinely involves. 

Another area which appears unsatisfactory is Father Klubertanz’s 
position on wisdom, knowledge, and life as primarily univocal and only 
secondarily analogous (see p. 116, n. 3; p. 125, n. 13; p. 148). If 
wisdom and knowledge are primarily univocal (for purposes of brevity 
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and convenience let us omit “life” from our discussion), this would 
mean, presumably, that they share in the various traits of any univocal 


concept, which is 


from all points of view one concept; it arises by abstraction; it can 
be expanded into a definition which explicates the whole intelligible 
nature known in the concept and so can have an independent status 
outside of a judgment; it primarily represents a form [which 
Father Klubertanz seemingly makes synonymous with quiddity—see 
p. 124 and p. 146] or an actuality after the manner of a form... it 
does not include or require [singulars]; as understood, and in 
abstraction from things, it has no intrinsic relation to any other 
concept (p. 115 [italics added]). 


Let us concentrate upon one of those characteristics—namely, that a 
univocal concept arises by abstraction, which consists in a nonconsidera- 
tion of matter: what is known does itself actually involve matter but the 
knower simply leaves it out of consideration (see pp. 149-50). But knowl- 
edge (at least in the sense of intellection) and wisdom do not themselves 
involve matter—they are intrinsically independent of matter. Accordingly, 
the intelligibilities of knowledge and wisdom entail what St. Thomas calls 
“separation”—an absence of matter within intelligibilities because the 


cognita themselves actually are immaterial.*® 
through abstraction in Father Klubertanz’s sense; 


they be primarily univocal ? ® 


They are, then, not acquired 
and, hence, how can 


The final point concerns being, and the question is whether its concept 


®See In Boet. de Trin., 5, 3 resp., 
where, incidentally, St. Thomas himself 
does not restrict abstraction to the non- 
consideration of matter but rather also 
describes separation as an abstraction in 
the sense of “any absence of matter 
within an intelligibility.” 

*Perhaps Father Klubertanz’s attitude 
towards them arises from the fact that 
wisdom and knowledge belong to an 
existent’s quiddity. Since quidditative 
items are for Father Klubertanz linked 
with univocity, also wisdom and knowl- 
edge become primarily univocal. 

This is a question which according 
to James F. Anderson “involves the 
very possibility of metaphysics itself” 
(“Some Disputed Questions on Our 
Knowledge of Being,” Review of Meta- 
physics, XI [1958], 566). The reason is 
not that the concept of being is studied 
“as the subject of metaphysics, but as 
the means through which some knowl- 
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edge of that subject [that is, existents as 
existent] may be acquired. . Let it 
be said that since every single species of 
knowledge is one, it follows that if there 
is no one concept of being in and 
through which being is known in beings, 
then no metaphysical knowledge is or 
can possibly be” (ibid., p. 567). The 
entire article can be read with profit. 

11A complex apprehension is an aware- 
ness which is consequent upon a techni- 
cal process of thinking (involving judg- 
ments, reflection or direct reasoning, and 
so on). It summarizes those previous 
operations in a single, dynamic insight 
into what some item is. Our aware- 
nesses of all the components (substance/ 
accidents, prime matter/substantial form, 
essence/esse), as well as of being, are 
complex apprehensions. 

This sort of apprehension is not 
restricted to philosophy but is common 
to all sciences. 


somehow is genuinely one.’® Father Klubertanz answers negatively— 
being is not one concept and, in fact, is no concept at all. 


In the Thomistic view the unity of being is not a simple and un- 
qualified one, to say the least. If being is not a concept, then the 
unity of being cannot be a concept. If, therefore, there is to be any 
unity of being in knowledge at all, there remains only the judgment 
(pp. 116-17; see also pp. 147-48). 


His negative reply is not surprising in the light of his presupposition that 
only a univocal concept “is from all points of view one concept” (p. 115; 
the passage is quoted in full two paragraphs above). Since being is 
analogous, our awareness of it cannot be one. 

But let us put aside any such presuppositions and then review what 
psychologically happens as we progressively come to know what “being” 
means. We begin by reflecting upon material existents. Because of 
various and diverse evidences within them, we realize that what they are is 
accounted for by prime matter, substantial form, and accidents; but that 
they actually exist is explained only by a component which is other than 
those just mentioned. This can be called the “act of existing” (esse) and 
is the source of the existent’s perfection, reality, and being. Each material 
existent is real and is being, then, because it actually exists. As the result 
of that initial stage in our intellectual process, we become aware that 
“being” means “that which actually exists.” Here, then, the term “being” 
points to a genuine concept (or conception or intelligibility—call it what 
you like, since those three words can be used interchangeably) because 
within a complex apprehension '’ we have achieved an intelligible realiza- 
tion or awareness of what beings are precisely as being. It is an analogous 
concept since actual existents themselves are both similar and diverse 
(similar in that they all exist, diverse in that each exists in its own and, 
hence, unique way) and the complex awareness which they produce in 
us joins similarity to diversity. Yet it is one concept inasmuch as we have 
the single awareness that reality for all such existents is rooted not in 
their materiality or any other essential trait but only in their actuality. 

The second stage of our gradual grasp of what being signifies is already 
implicit in the first, since now we turn to those components discovered 
within material existents. They too are real because they are actually 
present within an existent. They too are real analogously insofar as they 
are both similar and diverse—similar in that they all exist within one and 
the same (say) man, diverse in that within that man each has its own 
intrinsic causal function to perform. Accordingly, our original concept of 
being is enlarged to cover also those components when we come to realize 
that “that which actually exists” expresses any actually existing item, 
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whether it be a supposit (for example, this man, this cow) or a component 
within a supposit. Yet that complex and obviously analogous concept 
remains genuinely one in meaning, since we therein retain the single 
realization that reality for components, as well as for supposits, arises 
from the sole fact that they do actually exist. 

The final stage is built upon the previous two, for the existence of God 
is demanded by the existence of the material universe. Material things do 
not exist of and by themselves, since in them actuality is other than 
nature: that by which they exist (esse) is really other than that by which 
they are what they are (essence). Yet they do actually exist. Hence 
there must be an Existent whose very nature is actuality and existence 
and who is their cause. God, then, is real because He actually exists. He 
is real analogously, since all else is both similar to Him and diverse from 
Him—similar inasmuch as they, as well as He, actually exist. and they are 
images of His infinite perfections; diverse inasmuch as they and He exist 
in different manners: actuality for them is not their essence, whereas His 
very nature is to exist and to be actual.'? Consequently, when we have 
proved that God actually exists and are thus aware that He too is real and 
Being, then our conception of being must be extended so as to embrace 
creatures and Creator. “Being” is “that which actually exists” in such 
a way that the that which can be really distinct from, or totally identified 
with, actual existence. Yet that complex and manifestly analogous con- 
cept continues to be genuinely one because it conveys the single message 
that reality, no matter where found, is synonymous with actuality. Even 
though the existents of whom we may be thinking are as disparate as 
God and creatures, still all are being because they are. 

When arrived at by the inductive and deliberately elaborated process 
just outlined, then, our awareness of being is a concept which is richly 
complex and analogous because it has arisen by our reflecting upon actual 
existents which are complex and analogous. Yet it is one concept because 
our reflection concentrated upon the single factor which makes them all 
real—the fact that they do actually exist. 

Such, then, are several points in Father Klubertanz’s treatise, which, 
in my opinion, could have been handled somewhat more successfully. But 
Father Klubertanz not only anticipated them but also provided their 
remedy. “Shortcomings are inevitable in a work of this nature, but the 
texts given in the Appendix should help subsequent research correct and 
complete this study” (p. 4). Any book which contains a cure for its own 
inadequacies, is, indeed, genuinely valuable. St. Thomas Aquinas on 
Analogy is such a volume. 


; That status of similarity/diversity exemplarity (these Father Klubertanz 
issues into several sorts of analogy—that develops admirably—see pp. 133-35) and, 
of causal participation, of eminence, of manifestly, of proper proportionality. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


FRANCIS C. WADE, 8.J., Marquette University 


The Crisis of Western Education. By Christopher Dawson (with Specific 
Programs for the Study of Christian Culture, by John J. Mulloy). 
New York: Sheed & Ward, 1961. Pp. vi + 246. $3.95. 


For the last fifteen years Christopher Dawson, the eminent scholar of 
Western culture, has been arguing that Western culture, dangerously sick 
from the loss of spiritual unity and the senseless fragmentation of knowl- 
edge, needs to rediscover its essential dependence on the classic and 
Christian tradition in higher education. His proposal is that universities 
and colleges make the study of Western Christian culture the central part 
of higher education. 


The present book has the same thesis, but it wears a more tailored 
costume. What before was shown piece by piece is here offered in a 
modulated ensemble. Those who agreed with Professor Dawson will find 
the same heady insights and conclusions, only stated here more clearly 
and neatly. Those who disagreed with Professor Dawson will be able 
to locate more precisely the ground of their disagreement. 

The first half of the book, 115 pages, deals with the history of liberal 
education in the West. This condensed history is worth the price of the 
book. It has the weaknesses of all condensations, generalizations that need 
more supporting data and causal relationships that are not clearly seen 
to be causal. But it also has the quiet strength of scholarship, an under- 
standing of the flow of history generated by history itself. Some of 
Dawson’s more important conclusions are: Roman education chose to 
follow the ideal of the liberal arts, but Rome needed administrators rather 
than orators (p. 8); the current of rationalism in fourteenth-century 
Italy was not from the humanists but from the scientists and _ philos- 
ophers (p. 23); the revival of Platonic studies in fifteenth-century Italy 
was hardly less important for the history of Western culture than the 
rediscovery of Aristotle two centuries earlier (p. 30); humanist education 
saved Europe from breaking into separate cultures of Protestant North and 
Catholic South (p. 36); ‘the secularization of Western culture dates not 
from the Renaissance or the Reformation but from the Enlightenment 
(p. 42); while the main humanistic tradition was Platonic and Christian, 
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the new scientific movement of the Renaissance was skeptical, naturalist, 
rationalist (p. 47); between 1861 and 1921 the American school and uni- 
versity took over the role of the church as cultural center of American 
life (p. 81); no doubt the results of Catholic education on the level of 
higher intellectual culture are disappointing, but so they are in American 
secular education (p. 97); Catholic colleges stand almost alone as the 
representatives of Christian education in the United States (p. 99); the 
curse of education is that it is alvays under the spell of its past; the past 
of modern education is not that of Scholasticism or Renaissance humanism 
but that of late nineteenth-century utilitarianism and secularism that pro- 
duce a mass of specialisms and vocational courses (p. 99); Church and 
state may be perfect societies, but the Church is socially incomplete without 
a Christian society as well as an ecclesiastical organization, and the state 
is morally incomplete without some spiritual bond other than law and 
force (p. 107); once Continental society lost Christianity, it had to find 
a secular substitute for religion, but in England and America it was the 
friction and jealousies of religious sects that pushed the state towards 
secularism (p. 108); no one denies the existence of a Christian literature, 
Christian philosophy, Christian institutional order, but these are never 
studied as an organic whole (p. 113). 

The second half of the book consists of essays that reinforce the vital 
role of Christianity in Western culture, showing why Christian culture 
should be studied, how it could be studied in college and university, how 
such a study would tend to dispel the religious vacuum of modern educa- 
tion and integrate the endless specialisms, how it would open up a future 
to modern society other than the extremes of a purely material order for 
material needs and a state-imposed “moral” order that sacrifices the 
individual to the good of the state. 

Dawson’s approach to higher education is through its place in the 
development of a culture. Thus his categories include Christian and 
secular, which are primarily cultural categories. His proper educational 
categories are humanistic and scientific.' These categories were in Greek 


1By “scientific” is meant any knowl- on the natural sciences) are scientific. 
edge that is analytical, that deals with This division is grounded in the natures 
universals, becomes more precise by of these knowledges owing to the objects 
specialization, and develops a special lan- they consider. It is also grounded in the 
guage to express these purified analytical history of Western education, as the text 
universals. Humanist knowledge is _ indicates. ; 
knowledge that is synthetic and not 2Dawson tends to use “Christian 
analytic, that deals with concrete human philosophy” for “Christian wisdom,” 
choices and uses the language of men, which is as much theological as philo- 
not of specialists. Thus history and  sophical. What unity of thought the 
literature are humanistic studies; philos- Christian thinkers of the high Middle 
ophy, theology, mathematics, and natural Ages achieved was achieved by _ theo- 
sciences (plus all knowledges modeled  logians using philosophy. 
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- education, represented by the tradition of Isocrates and that of Socrates- 
Plato-Aristotle; in thirteenth-century medieval education, represented by 
the courtly vernacular education and the universities; in the Renaissance, 
represented by the academies and the universities; in pre-Enlightenment 
England, represented by the universities and the academies; in the 
Enlightenment, represented by the disorganized, defenseless colleges and 
the organized, resourceful philosophes. Humanistic and scientific are 
categories of education precisely because the ultimate justification of 
humanism is its relevance to choices and the ultimate justification 
of science is its relevance to knowledge. 

But this division, important as it is, offers only minor help to one facing 
the problem of the lack of unity in contemporary education. The reason is 
that humanism is not the only integrating knowledge, or even the best, 
and scientific knowledge is not always disintegrative. No doubt humanism 
tends to raise and partially answer ultimate moral questions, and is there- 
fore a force towards integration. But the integration achieved is only 
moral and can exist alongside very shallow nonmoral knowledge or very 
thorough nonmoral knowledge completely disorganized. Again, there is 
little doubt that the natural sciences tend to divide and separate, not to 
unite. But among the scientific knowledges, philosophy and theology ? are 
peculiarly suited to the task of integrating knowledges, because the one 
concerns itself with the nature of knowledge and its dependence on being, 
the source of whatever integration there can be, and the other concerns 
itself with God, the one cause of being and knowledge. Thus from the 
point of view of the unifying power of knowledges the proper order, from 
least to most integrative, is natural sciences, humanism, philosophy- 
theology. 

It is important to keep these three categories distinct when the cultural 
categories, Christian and secular, are introduced. Christianity is itself an 
integrating force, for it presents an understanding of the world which 
reinforces and perfects the integrating power of both humanistic and 
philosophico-theological knowledge; just as secularism, which has given 
no such unified view of the world has either failed to produce cultural 
unity or produced one men cannot live with long at a time. Consequently, 
if one wishes to cure the lack of unity in contemporary culture, he can 
recommend that education reintroduce a study of Christianity. But he has 
to decide a further point; namely, whether this will be a Christian 
humanism or a Christian philosophico-theology. 

Now it seems to this reviewer that Christopher Dawson has in effect 
chosen Christian humanism. He insists that Christian culture be studied 
as an organic unit—its literature, its philosophy, its institutional order. 
But this insistence does not change the situation. The study of the role 
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of philosophy and theology in a culture is not itself philosophy or theology; 
it. is historical and humanistic. And whatever unity a philosophy or 
theology as such gave the culture in which it flourished, it can hardly, 
when studied as history, have the results proper to it as philosophy or 
theology. Philosophy as a study of being can unify knowledge. Philos- 
ophy studied as a part of a past culture has no special prerogative as a 
unifier of knowledges. 

Consider now the other half of education, the student learning. One 
ideal of the American college has been that the student gain real com- 
petence in at least one branch of knowledge. By real competence, I mean 
that he possess the intellectual habit of thinking well about one sort of 
object. Doubtless, many graduates never arrive at this perfection, but 
some do; and any system of education is justified by those “some” who 
come closest to the ideal hoped for. 

Dawson’s proposal that Christian culture be the central intellectual 
experience in Catholic colleges should be read against this ideal. Here it is 
important to leave undetermined “central intellectual experience.” His 
position was not conceived inside the American college categories of core 
subjects, minors and majors, and it does not equate precisely with any of 
them. What Dawson recommends is that the study of Christian culture 
be the most important (extensively or intensively) part of Catholic college 
education. Now of this general proposal we ask, What intellectual virtue 
would it develop ? If these studies were carried on. precisely as a study 
of a past culture, the intellectual perfection would be that of the historian 
of culture. This makes good sense. But if the study of Christian culture 
were carried on as if it would develop the historical, literary, and philo- 
sophical habits simultaneously, one has a right to ask what this develop- 
ment would mean. The following answer would not be a satisfactory one 
—a little bit of each habit. A little competence, like a little factual knowl- 
edge, is a dangerous thing. And notice, nothing of the present problem is 
clarified by speaking of culture “studied organically.” . A fuzzy knowledge 
even of an organism is still fuzzy. 

This lack of intellectual focus, basically the lack of one homogeneous 
object on which to focus, is reflected in the specific programs of study 
suggested (in the appendix) by John J. Mulloy. On the graduate level, he 
Suggests an institute that would supply courses serving as minors to those 
majoring in other fields.* When Christian culture constitutes an under- 
graduate major, Mr. Mulloy suggests that the student take a second major 


‘It is important to realize that can. But the issue must be faced: Can 
Mr. Mulloy is forced, by contemporary Christian culture ever be a department 
conditions, to introduce Christian culture in the proper sense of being a self- 
study into a going system. Thus one contained discipline ? 
may have to introduce them where he 
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“in a regularly established discipline” (p. 215). He seems to think that 
the importance of such disciplines is that they are “regularly established” 
and not that they are disciplines. Christian culture is not a discipline of 
any sort, established or not, and does not become one by being called an 
“interdepartmental discipline.” One can decree interdepartmental admin- 
istration; one cannot decree discipline, just as one cannot decree beings 
which disciplines seek to know on the conditions determined by these 
undecreed things. Of all the programs outlined, that suggested for lower 
division general education makes the best sense. It is avowedly historical, 
controlled by the History Department and ordered to a historical knowl- 
edge of Christian culture. 

It is important to recall that the American Catholic college has, as a 
matter of fact, chosen Christian wisdom—that is, philosophy-theology—as 
the central intellectual experience of college education. One may argue 
that Christian wisdom has not sufficiently unified college education. But 
before he proposes to substitute Christian culture for Christian wisdom, 
he will have to show that Christian culture is of itself a better unifier than 
wisdom and is better for the intellectual development of the student. 
Until that time, Catholic colleges would do well to stick to Christian 
wisdom and keep it in the departments where it enjoys its proper status 
as a discipline. 

So much of this review criticizes Professor Dawson’s program for 
college education that the reader may forget the great value of this book 
as a brief study of the influence of higher education on Western culture. 
Nowhere can one find in so short, compact a form so brilliant and penetrat- 
ing an analysis of the intellectual forces that formed Western culture. 


THOMAS LANGAN, Indiana University 


The Phenomenological Movement: A Historical Introduction. By Herbert 
Spiegelberg. 2 vols. The Hague: Nijhoff, 1960. Pp. xxxii + 735. 


A historical introduction destined itself to make history, Professor 
Spiegelberg’s comprehensive study provides an unhoped-for instrument 
that removes any excuse for American students of contemporary thought 
not taking the phenomenological movement seriously. It will be difficult 
for anyone who sees the breadth, the depth, the originality, and the 
fertility of the phenomenological movement layed before him with such 
clarity and thoroughness not to realize that he is confronted by a central 
intellectual reality of our century. Spiegelberg establishes that phenome- 
nology far transcends Husserl’s idealist temptations or Sartre’s existentialist 
extremes; that itis more than a methodological gimmick that can be 
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handled with equal aplomb by Aristotelian realist or Heideggerian 
apocalyptic; that it is not just what Aristotle and St. Thomas have been 
driving at all along, or a climate of inquiry falsified from the beginning 
by a “Kantian error.” Tracing its development from twin origins in the 
“intentional psychology” of Franz Brentano and the proto-phenomenology 
of Car] Stumpf, through the monumental formulations of Husserl, but also 
emphasizing the importance of the parallel developments of Alexander 
Pfander, Adolf Reinach, Moritz Geiger, and the Géttingen and Munich 
phenomenological circles who tended to turn toward a phenomenology of 
the Sachen rather than follow the rigorous Husserlian quest for the 
absolute subjectivity, Spiegelberg’s narrative forks finally in two great 
branches, (1) the German—Max Scheler’s “phenomenology of essences,” 
Heidegger (whose philosophy is more than a phenomenology), and Nicolai 
Hartmann—and (2) the French—(Spiegeberg considers this the main 
trunk today), Gabriel Marcel (in whose work phenomenology is never 
pursued centrally or systematically), Sartre, Merleau-Ponty, Ricoeur, with 
short sections on Mikel Dufrenne and Raymond Polin. (I would have 
thought Ricceur’s challenging interpretation of phenomenology deserved 
a more detailed exposition, and Dufrenne also). Along the way, no one 
who has ever muttered the word “phenomenology” is left out; and in one 
of the last chapters, Spiegelberg pushes his amazing scholarly virtuosity 
to the limits in a great fugue on the theme “The Wider Scene,” which 
brings us wonderfully up to date on what is happening in South America 
and in even that most remote outpost of phenomenological study, the 
United States! (The situation in Great Britain is quickly summed up 
under the justifiable subtitle “Low Ebb.”) 

If this were all the book attempted, it would, as a monument of original 
source-scholarship, movement-correlation, and helpful explanation, justify 
our opening remarks about its unique value as an instrument for spurring 
the burgeoning American interest in this central current of Continental 
thought. But Professor Spiegelberg is not just a masterly historian of a 
movement in which he has participated from his youth; his participation 
has been and continues to be creative. This “introduction” culminates in 
a two-pronged positive effort to secure for phenomenology in this country 
a better future. Spiegelberg’s practical contribution in this regard is to 
follow his survey of the present situation (itself cleverly designed to bring 
to light the living channels of the tradition) with a list of desiderata, 
including a well-thought-out catalogue of phenomenological classics that 
ought to be translated into English. I would like to quote one other of 
Spiegelberg’s desiderata for the pleasure of appending an amen: “The 
first need . . . is to do phenomenology and not merely to talk about 
it” (p. 644). The author is guilty of one of his very rare inaccuracies 
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in accusing his own work of this fault. In my opinion, the second—the 
theoretical—prong of Spiegelberg’s contribution rises above “mere talking 
about phenomenology” at the point where he undertakes to decide for 
himself what are the essentials of the phenomenological method. Granted, 
this is not actually phenomenologizing; yet such hard-hitting clarifica- 
tion of method advances a currently needed consolidation of position 
in the development of phenomenological description. Whether he likes it 
or not, Spiegelberg has fixed it so that the next step for phenomenologists 
is to confront his challenging prescriptions for a method; not to do so 
would be to continue a vague descriptive effort at the risk of falling short 
of the high standard the tradition has found crystallized for itself in 
Spiegelberg’s formulation. 


From this it is apparent that an adequate encounter with Spiegelberg’s 
contribution must be postponed until, in the space allowed by a hefty 
article, we weigh, element by element, his proposals for interpreting 
phenomenological intuition, phenomenological analysis (contrasted by the 
author with what the different kinds of analysis among the “analytic 
philosophers” have in common), phenomenological description, eidetic 
intuition (or. the investigation of general essences), the epoché, and so on. 
Especially challenging in this formulation is its general tendency to be 
more realistic, in the hallowed sense of the word, than any program for 
phenomenology we have yet seen, even including Ricceur’s. 

There is indeed something in this book for realists. I shall go further. 
It is, in my opinion, inconsistent with the principles of responsible realistic 
philosophy to fail to scan the horizons of analysis Spiegelberg’s very 
balanced version of phenomenology unfolds for us. Spiegelberg’s vast 
study and penetrating methodological statement offer the utmost encour- 
agement to those who hope to guide a phenomenology by means of realism’s 
epistemological-ontological principles and, through the application - of 
phenomenological analysis, continue in this way the constant renewal of 
Thomism. 


EDWARD MACKINNON, 8.J., Weston College 


The Nature of Physical Knowledge. Ed. L. W. Friedrich, S.J. Bloomington, 
Indiana, and Milwaukee, Wisconsin: published jointly by Indiana 
Univ. Press and Marquette Univ. Press, 1960. Pp. 156. $4.50. 


The present volume contains the papers from a symposium held at 
Marquette University in 1959 under the auspices of the American Physical 
Society. The problem proposed for discussion—and more or less adhered 
to by the seven contributors—was the nature of physical knowledge: its 
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certainty, its limitations, its implications, and its relations to “objective 
reality.” We shall indicate rather briefly some positions summarized here 
which are either traditional or are developed in detail elsewhere, and then 
consider two novel arguments concerning a-priori elements in physical 
theory. 

The opposing extremes in the spectrum of possible positions are repre- 
sented by Bridgman and Collingwood. “Reality,” Bridgman insists, is a 
meaningless term except in the sharply limited sense that a measured 
value can be considered real if independent observers would obtain the same 
results. Accordingly, the laws of physics—which supply the only valid 
basis for discussing even this attenuated notion of reality—are not state- 
ments concerning the nature or structure of external objects. They simply 
supply a program for action. Collingwood surveys the early Greek philos- 
ophies of nature, uses the Aristotelian doctrine of abstraction to defend 
specifically different ways of knowing material reality, and upholds the 
Aristotelian view that the certitude of science derives from a knowledge of 
causes. 


Two topics indirectly related to the central theme are treated by 
Klubertanz and Landé. Father Klubertanz sketches the development of 
contemporary ethics and the difficulties which positivists and pragmatists 
encountered in attempting to find a substitute for Moore’s intuitionism. 
Klubertanz’s own solution, nature and reason as the material and formal 
norms of morality, coupled to his explanation of science as one of the 
distinctive ways of knowing, leads to the conclusion that science as such 
cannot treat ethical issues, though scientific facts may be pertinent to 
ethical discussion. Landé presents one more summary of his unitary 
particle theory of quantum mechanics without adding any new cogent 
reasons for its acceptance. 


Margenau’s essay revives the problem of the a-priori presuppositions in 
physics. Neither inductive nor deductive confirmatory procedures can 
guarantee the validity of physical laws. Yet, scientists habitually think 
and act on the assumption that some, at least, of the basic laws of physics 
are certain. This subjective certitude must be due to some sort of a-priori 
element. After rejecting various philosophical explanations, Margenau 
concludes that physics involves presuppositions which are a priori from an 
epistemological point of view. The trained physicist is conditioned to 
look with favor on a concept or hypothesis if it can—at least in principle 
—admit of communal or transsubjective verification, if it is logically 
fertile, and if it is multiply connected with physical verifacts. From a 
broader point of view such presuppositions are a posteriori, since the 
individual requirements change with time and the development of physics. 
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In capsule form, the presuppositions of physics are half a priori and half a 
posteriori. 


In the final article, Griinbaum writes (or overwrites) a criticism of 
Duhem’s thesis that any given hypothesis in a complex scientific theory 
can be preserved in the face of apparently contradictory evidence by a 
suitable rearrangement of auxiliary hypotheses. Duhem felt that this 
logical ambiguity could only be removed on some sort of a-priori grounds. 
Griinbaum points out that the logic of confirmation does not guarantee 
the general statement that any isolated hypothesis may be retained in a 
nontrivial way. He illustrates his contention through a classical example. 
Einstein, following Duhem, argued that the physical correctness of 
Euclidean geometry could not be disproved by any experimental findings. 
An experimental verification, such as moving a measuring rod from one 
place to another, requires correction terms for thermal-volume effects, 
magneto-striction, and so on. But these correction terms already pre- 
suppose the validity of Euclidean geometry. Griinbaum argues that such 
an experimental falsification (or verification) need not be circular if one 
introduces correction terms through a series of successive approximations. 
Some difficulties with his argument are his quasi-assumption that space 
has a constant curvature and his tacit assumption that the convergence of 
his measuring process on a small scale would imply convergence on the 
scale proper to the cosmological problem. 


This dialogue between Scholastic philosophers and _philosophically- 
oriented physicists brings to light some rather striking differences in the 
fundamental epistemological presuppositions of each group. Scholastics 
tend to assume that the Kantian problem has been properly disposed of 
(presumably in a premetaphysical epistemology). Accordingly, they pre- 
suppose some valid, critically established knowledge of external reality 
and concentrate on the question of what sort of supplementary information 
physics supplies. The working physicist, especially the experimentalist, 
often manifests a common-sense realism which seems to support this 
Scholastic position. The physicist-philosopher, however, generally does 
not accept common-sense realism as a basis for critical interpretation. He 
is more likely to assume two basic epistemological positions. First (a 
point made especially clear in the discussion), there is no valid, critically 
established source of knowledge about extramental reality apart from the 
natural sciences. Secondly, if the term “physical reality” is to be used 
in a critical discussion its extension must be limited to the verifacts of the 
physical sciences. A prerequisite for further and more fruitful exchanges 
would seem to be a critical re-examination of the assumptions immanent 
and operative in each tradition. A convenient way to begin, one acceptable 
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to both traditions, is with an analysis of common-sense knowledge and the 
ordinary language that expresses it. 


WILLIAM STEO, University of Detroit 


Contemporary Theories of Knowledge. By Thomas English Hill. New 
York: Ronald Press Co., 1961. Pp. vii + 583. $8.00. 


Few teachers of twentieth-century epistemology could avoid using this 
survey. No one book treats so extensively and objectively as this the 
epistemological writings of so many philosophers from Bradley to Arthur 
Pap. The book deals, in five parts, with idealist, realist, mediating, 
pragmatist, and analytic theories of knowledge. The chapters pertain to 
specific forms of these. Thus analytic theories are subcategorized as 
“phenomenalistic,” “physicalistic,” “pragmatic,”-and “ordinary language.” 
One or more sections in each chapter presents the thought of the major 
adherents of the theory under consideration. To these are added short 
studies of others who have written less or whose “views supplement or 
differ from those of the chosen representatives” (p. iii). The final section 
in each chapter contains the author’s comments on the theory. These 
center about a few themes and almost invariably consist of both positive 
and negative criticisms of a relatively noncommittal nature. 


But the author does commit himself in several ways. He gives a state- 
ment of the basis for his categories; he excludes many philosophers from 
any consideration; and in his comments he asserts his own position on 
several rather general epistemological issues. 


At the beginning of each part and chapter, and of some sections, 
Professor Hill presents the main doctrines of the theory named by the 
division’s title and some characteristic. notions of the philosophers to be 
discussed. In these introductions he achieves an admirable level of 
intelligibility and accuracy. His outlines and distinctions make an 
excellent conceptual framework for the study of writers whose theories 
resemble those treated in this book. Their quality, and even their loca- 
tion, together with the numerous expositions, make this an exceptionally 
useful, though verbose, reference tool. 

The most elemental function of the author of a book such as this is one 
of choice. He selects some philosophers and rejects others. The standard 
guiding the author in the exercise of this editorial function should certainly 
be reasonable. Professor Hill’s undefined standard cannot readily be so 
characterized. He says in his preface that he has confined the book to the 
main stream of British and American epistemological thought. 
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This involves the omission of such interesting epistemological 
suggestions as some of those of recent neo-Thomists, Marxists, 
phenomenologists, and existentialists. But an additional volume 
would have been required . . . and most of the crucial issues arise 
in one place or another within the pattern of theories that are 
considered here (p. iv). 


But even if these were valid reasons for excluding some philosophers from 
a discussion of contemporary theories of knowledge, they do not constitute 
a reason for including any of the ones included. This volume is not an_ 
anthology of poetry. The texture of its contents can find no justification 
in the personality of its author. Of course, Professor Hill does not claim 
that this is its justification. In fact nowhere in a book notable for its 
clear explanations does the author define the main stream or tell why 
some are out of it and some are in. 


What, then, distinguishes writers discussed by Professor Hill from those 
he neglects? Certainly it is not their greater influence. In Part II, 
“Realism,” for example, he devotes six pages to the thought of Drake, 
Strong, and Pratt (pp. 148-53). But he does not name the profoundly 
influential E. Gilson here or anywhere in the book. Neither their numbers, 
their nationality, the quantity of their writings, nor any discernible 
positive characteristic seems able to be advanced as the standard of selec- 
tion. They are not even united by holding theories with which the author 
agrees in principle. His comments show him to be at odds with some 
basic ideas and methods of almost every writer mentioned. 


Professor Hill’s editorial standard may be latent in some of the features 
which most of the writers he studies patently have in common: (1) they 
have not worked in schools with a dominant religious orientation; (2) they 
seem ignorant of, or unable to profit from, medieval philosophy; and 
(3) their theories seem to entail religious and ethical relativism. If 
Professor Hill would disavow these negative and philosophically inadequate 
standards for the construction of his book, then the least objection to 
which he is liable is this, that he has failed to supply the key to his book. 
He has not stated the principle which motivated his selection of writers. 
Main stream is an undefined label. It might be a cabalistic sign. It 
certainly does not explain why Hicks, Pepper, and Hempel (for example) 
deserve several pages each in a book on contemporary epistemology, 
whereas (say) Husserl, Sartre, and Maritain are not allotted a single 
paragraph. An omission such as this leaves Professor Hill open to the 
suspicion of gerrymandering. 

In a total of eighty-six pages of comments Professor Hill reveals his own 
epistemological. opinions. In terms of his own categories, he might be 
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considered favorable to the constructionist species of mediating theories 
(cf. Chap. 7). The mediationists attempt to resolve the differences of 
idealists and realists. The constructionists among them accept “the exis- 
tence of an object independent of the knowing process” and closely analyze 
“the manner in which the complex object-as-known is built up or 
constructed of simpler ingredients” (p. 210). The author, therefore, is a 
realist at least by intention. He affirms the fact of knowledge of an 
external world (p. 157), the distinction of objects and experiences of 
them (pp. 119 and 263), the infallibility of immediate sensory experiences 
and some analytic insights (p. 511), the need for a “sensory given” 
(p. 381), that intuitions are the essential grounds of verification (p. 262), 
and that experience does not affect its object in any way that is episte- 
mologically significant (p. 120). Of possible interest also are his views 
on knowledge, truth, knowing, and the criteria of truth. 


Practical needs, according to Professor Hill, are to some extent the 
cause of man’s “basic concepts, such as real and unreal... . truth and 
falsehood, good and evil” (p. 261). But knowledge does not consist in 
verificatory operations (p. 359), nor is it identical with “cognitive 
occurrences” (p. 569). The number and variety of the pieces of knowl- 
edge seem rather to include logical truths, propositions concerning matters 
of fact, and universals. One passage could be interpreted as suggesting 
that the pieces constitute an at least partially extended structure linking 
object and experience (p. 202). 

The concept of truth is required for the practical function of indicating 
the target of all cognitive activity (p. 359). What is truth? “What we 
mean by truth is not merely coherence but some sort of conformity to 
fact” (p. 75; cf. p. 574). This does not change. The “truth value of a 
statement does not in any ordinary conception of truth change at all”; 
nor does truth essentially include “emotional and volitional responses” 
(p. 319). Another kind of truth, logical truth, “is rooted not in facts 
about the world but in considerations concerning meaning and 
use” (p. 470). 

Knowing is an achievement (p. 568), a conscious experience (p= oT 
and is commonly taken to include being certain (p. 198). Perception can- 
not occur without sensation (p. 200) which, probably, in some way causes 
cognition (p. 204). Although almost conceptionless intuition may be 
found in perception and even in our higher intellectual and speculative 
activities (p. 261), intuition apart from conception fails to yield factual 
knowledge (p. 263); and many concepts seem to need some other elements 
in their origins than sense experience as such (p. 320). Some perceptions 
involve a causal inference concerning the existence or some features of the 
object (p. 248). Further, “the emergence of percepts would seem to 
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require some sort of creative activity even if that activity achieves no more 
than a kind of recreation of what is already in the external world” (p.37). 

Professor Hill also characterizes intellection as reflective: “to claim to 
know is to claim to know about something” (p. 119 [italics added]), and 
recognition is involved in every instance of knowledge (p. 36). He 
expresses little conviction throughout the book that knowing actually 
unites knower and object; for example, “an experience may refer to an 
object without being that object” (p. 124). When he affirms later that 
“an object can... become in certain of its aspects a part of perceptual 
experience” (p. 287), he has already intimated that this is a physical 
communion of knower and object (cf. pp. 37, 202, and 286). 

The practical origin and goal of knowledge requires, in Professor Hill’s 
opinion, a practical criterion of truth. “A criterion would seem to be not 
a mental condition acquired with the attainment of truth but a set of test 
conditions requisite to a mind’s attainment of truth” (p. 40). Logical 
truth, or conformity to fact, is thus not known in the judgment which 
is true. It must be established independently by “inductive and deductive 
tests applied in terms of procedures and methods patiently worked out 
through the centuries” (ibid.).. These confirmatory procedures constitute 
logical justification (p. 469). They include observations as well as opera- 
tions (p. 359); and apparently they are, in the case of factual judgments, 
the sensory experiences implied by the truth of such judgments (p. 384). 
However, confirmation can never be perfect because “it appears to be 
impossible to place any temporal limit upon the range of the experiences 
that might prove relevant to the confirmation of any physical object 
statement” (ibid.). 

In his expositions Professor Hill intrudes his opinion only in a manner 
impossible to avoid; that is, in the selection of writers and of what he 
believes are the salient features of their theories. In his comments he gives 
his opinions without a taint of extremism. Sanely, he avoids any sys- 
tematic rejection of human experience, its contents, or its objects. How- 
ever, his cautious remarks sometimes verge on the nonsignificant, and 
a large percentage of his comments consists of a bare approval or dis- 
approval without explanation. Theories are satisfactory, convincing, 
proper, and so on, or the opposite. Student readers may relish these 
assurances. Others may see in them mere dogmatism. 

Many of Professor Hill’s statements of course reveal his own episte- 
mology. Some suggest that he has not fully appreciated earlier and 
profounder theories of knowledge. For example, he believes that instru- 
mentalists were the first to stress the role, in knowing facts, of the bodily 
activity involved in sensation, whereas in this connection “ancient and 
medieval philosophers had spoken .. . of active intellect” (p. 354). 
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Again, he uses universal with a univocal connotation very much like 
“hypostatized essence” (passim). It is surprising, too, to find that he 
assumes that a group of words is a_ predicate because of its posi- 
tion (p. 505) and that he seems not to recognize.a conditional sentence as 
a means of speaking intelligently about “unsensed sensibilia” (p. 248); for 
example, “if lichens grow on Mars . . ot 

The flaws in Professor Hill’s epistemology, as adumbrated in his com- 
ments, resemble those of many modern philosophers. He assumes that 
the only conceivable or proposed unity of knower and object is one of 
physical but temporary identity (pp. 121-24; 156). Even “to ask that 
some features of the object become a part of the experience is to ask the 
impossible” (p. 70). More seriously, he admits the possibility of post- 
Kantian pseudoproblems. Thus he considers “unavoidable, however 
obvious the answer . . . the question of whether or not reality consists only 
of phenomena” (p. 424). Such a question cannot arise unless one has 
already discovered, or supposed, a distinction between phenomena and 
what-have-you, or unless one has already described knowing as “becoming 
acquainted with appearances only.” That is, only a bad metaphysics, an 
idle hypothesis, or an unsupportable theory of knowledge could generate 
this problem. 

Similarly, one must actually assume the possibility that he has no 
knowledge at all of anything independent of his cognitive experience in 
order to ask the question (actually desire to know), Do I have such 
knowledge? But Professor Hill admits the validity of this question by 
replying to it (pp. 120 ff.). And he lapses at least once into a skeptical 
formula of words. On page 361 he gives a question which assumes the 
possibility that we have no adequate knowledge of nature at all; on this 
point compare, also, pages 382 and 420. 

What Professor Hill has not said about the most fundamental issues in 
epistemology quite exceeds what he says. Since he is writing comments 
on the theories of others, he has an unassailable excuse for his silence. 
But there seems to be less justification for his not mentioning some of the 
common weaknesses of many of these theories, such as their sometimes 
absurd first principles, their omission of any sound justification of their 
method and of studies of order in knowledge, their significant failures to 
explain direct judgment, and their self-contradictory dogmatism. He seems 
to find these topics worthy of little or no criticism, although each is an 
epistemological issue of the first importance. Just as these weaknesses 
form another negative bond among the writers studied, so this failing on 
the author’s part gives the book a uniformity which it would not other- 
wise have had. It makes the comments resemble somewhat the theories 
commented upon. Thus the entire book will be palatable to a certain 
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audience. Those who do not belong to this audience, however, may regret 
that the scholarly, and evidently sincere, Professor Hill has not permitted 
himself to be more dissatisfied with the epistemologies of the theorists in 
the main stream. 


IVAN BOH, Clarke College 


Symbolic Logic. By Harold N. Lee. New York: Random House, 1961. 
Pp. ix + 350, with index. 


According to the subtitle, “An Introductory Textbook for Non-Mathe- 
maticians,” and the introduction to the work by the author, H. N. Lee’s 
volume is to be considered as a textbook, not as an essay, intended for 
students not specializing in mathematics. It is to introduce them to the 
basic notions and technics of logic which utilizes symbols (considered as 
ideograms) rather than expressions of a natural language. While no 
elementary text in symbolic logic presupposes any knowledge of mathematics 
in the sense of knowing, and being able to demonstrate, a number of 
mathematical propositions, it is still true that pedagogy must take into 
account the fact that a person may have a greater or lesser facility in the 
abstract reasoning which mathematics is wont to give. Lee’s book pre- 
supposes a minimum in this regard, yet it accomplishes a great deal; a 
careful reader ends up with a knowledge of a modified system of the 
Boolean algebra applied to classes and to proportional logic, and—more 
importantly—with an awareness of the possibility of deductively describing 
the same logical structure in diverse ways. 

While most textbooks on the subject begin with a logic of propositions 
and continue with the elementary quantification and relation theories, 
we find here a novel approach. The notion of variable is introduced and 
then some properties of relations are described in a semiformal way. 
Traditional predicative propositions are discussed, and a sharp distinction 
is made between the relations of class-inclusion and class-membership, the 
former being nonsymmetrical and transitive, the latter asymmetrical and 
intransitive. Consequently, arguments involving only class-inclusion type 
of propositions are not to be considered of the same logical type as those 
in which one premise is of class-membership type. Boolean operations 
and relations are treated with constant reference to Venn diagrams. 
Empty class is temporarily represented by a new formula, ¢(«), instead of 
the customary «=0; the class relationship of inclusion is written as 
t(a\B8) rather than (a8) =0, and so on for other relations between 
two classes. An interesting note to Chapter 5 discusses dichotomy between 
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a class and its complement and its applications to statistical contingency 
tables and to the binary numerical system. 

In his Venn diagrams for testing the validity of syllogisms Lee employs 
the notion of “floating star”; for the beginning students this is most 
helpful, because they are often puzzled as to where the asterisk is to be 
placed. Inferences valid by the traditional views as well as those invalid 
simply but valid if an existential premise is added (for example, Darapti, 
Felapton, Bramantip, Fesapo) are discussed, and the question of 
inconsistency and redundance of premisses is raised. Chapters 10, 11, 
and 12 deal with Boolean algebra, although in a nonlogistic way. The 
laws of idempotency for logical sum and logical product, «Ua =a, 


aa =a; the definitions of universal and empty class, 1 =a UE, 


0 = aN a; the laws of redundance, expansion, and distribution—coupled 
with the DeMorgan’s laws introduced earlier—plus four rules of inference 
provide the machinery for the generation of theorems. The notion of 
normal form is explained, although it is not fully exploited until a later 
chapter. A close parallelism is drawn between propositional forms and 
classes, and a parallel symbolism for propositional connectives is given. 
An important symbol, not ordinarily used, is the capital letter zeta preced- 
ing the arguments, as in Z(®r.~ Wz); since it has the force of a 
quantifier, the implication equivalent to the last formula, (7)(®zD Wz), 
is formal (in the sense of Principia Mathematica). Chapter 13 deals with 
quantified propositions. While the connective > as occurring in a 
propositional form,—for example, “Az Bzx’—does not make an assertion, 
it does so in the quantified expression (x)(Art) Bz). In view of this 
difference between the two uses of implies, it might be preferable to treat 
it as a connective between the names of the statments when occurring in 
nongeneralized conditionals, but Lee does not find this necessary. An 
explanation, a proof, in fact, as to why (#).®¢= ~(d2).~ ®z and 
analogous equivalences hold is given in terms of conjunctive and dis- 
junctive descent reminiscent of fourteenth-century works. Great care is 
taken not to identify the classes and properties, although a class is defined 


as the extension of an unquantified propositional form: a = gt (2) (p. 182) 
and an assertion about a class is equated with a quantified proposition: 
€(4)=(x).~ 2. Since propositions are interpreted extensionally, the A 
and £ propositions are both true, and I and O propositions both false, if 
there is no member of the subject class. It appears to the reviewer that 
we have no room in this logic for predicative, but only for existential, 
propositions; and a statement made by Lee confirms this contention: 
“. . . the quantified expressions have the same import as the assertion or 
denial of nullity” (p. 184). Brentano is finally taken seriously. The 
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author gives a sample illustration of how to show the validity of a 
syllogism in Barbara and, instead of presupposing the rules of universal 
instantiation and universal generalization, he takes fourteen steps in 
which he utilizes only the modified laws for classes and the laws of the 
distribution of quantifiers. Polyadic forms are treated only slightly but 
sufficiently to enable him to point out the existence of (or to “define,” 
as he says) a unique individual and to be able to do so in two ways: 


[(Az).®2].[~(4a): .(3y):(@2. dy).~(x=y)]; 
and [(dz).®2z].[(x): -(y)i(®2. Py)D (x= y)]. 
the latter of which is deducible from the former, and vice versa. 

Boolean operations may be also performed.on unanalyzed propositions, 
provided we treat the latter truth-functionally. In order to represent the 
relations between such propositions graphically, Lee introduces the notion 
of the truth-value universe, in place of the universe of discourse, and thus 
shows the close parallelism that obtains between the logic of classes and 
that of propositions. Truth tables are introduced only in Chapter 15. 
Lee examines the close relationship of matrices to the perfect normal forms 
and sums up the result: “The truth table . . . of any logical relation is the 
Boolean expansion of that relation” (p. 242). Both truth tables and 
Boolean expansions of normal forms provide the decision criteria for any 
expression within the system, but neither of them constitutes a proof for 
it. For that purpose we need a set of primitive elements (variables, 
functors), postulates, and rules of inference. We find demonstrative 
reasoning in geometry; and Lee devotes a chapter to three alternate 
postulate-sets for geometry (Hilbert’s, Veblen’s and Huntington’s)—not to 
further the reader’s knowledge of geometry but to show how different sets 
of postulates determine the same logical structure. He distinguishes these 
geometries from those of Lobachevski and Riemann, which are not alternate 
(or equivalent), since their postulate-sets do not determine the same 
system of theorems. Another chapter is devoted to the examination of six 
postulate-sets for Boolean algebra of Huntington, of the Sheffer’s set, 
Lewis and Langford’s set, and Eaton’s set. A distinction is drawn between 
K and R elements, and a comparison is made of the orders in which 
some elementary theorems are deduced in different systems. 


Chapters 21, 22, and 23 may be considered as a guide to the study of 
Principia Mathematica, Volume I. Lee points out that it was the authors 
of the Principia who first distinguished within their postulate-set rules 
descriptive of structure and rules of inference. They are also to be given 
credit for their attempt to avoid the antinomies within a logical system 
by a theory of types in which ®(@z) is not permissible. But Lee does not 
explore the differences between the original “ramified” theory of types and 
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the “simplified” one. As a matter of fact, he thinks that the whole theory 
of types is “in the nature of a gentleman’s agreement to keep out of 
trouble” (p. 303), although he has nothing better to offer in its place. 
He himself is committed to it, since he had proclaimed (p. 56) the epsilon 
relation to be irreflexive by rejecting zex and, consequently, aa (p. 303). 
The effect of the Frege sign, + , is discussed, and a contrast is drawn be- 
tween the expressions preceded by such a sign from those not so proceded. 
The main relation in asserted expressions is always a “strict” relation. 
Frege sign can be placed only in front of tautologous expressions, not in 
front of contingent ones. Lee also shows that +}: ~p.>D.p 2D q should 
not be interpreted to state that a false proposition implies any other 
proposition, but any other except its own contradictory; and he does so 
by pointing out that the matrix for ~(pD q).D .pD q is not a tautology. 
Of course, if the antecedent is necessarily false, it does imply any other 
proposition. 

The final chapter takes up the question of intension in relation to formal 
or pure logic. The author’s position is that if logic is a study of logical 
relations, it necessarily abstracts from the kinds of things that may be 
related. Logical symbols not only lack intension; they also lack empirical 
extension or denotation. To be sure, we may interpret them, but inter- 
pretation is irrelevant to the logical structure; we should not confuse 
abstract system with its locus or the field of application. It is perhaps 
unfortunate that many logicians develop their syntax with a particular 
semantic interpretation in mind. 


As an exposition of the elements of symbolic logic, Lee’s work is excellent. 
The philosophical views that the author may hold do not intrude in his 
exposition. The frequent critical remarks against ontological and psycho- 
logical problems are to be welcomed rather than scorned, since he explicitly 
refuses to write a metaphysics of logic. To delegate such problems 
(important as they are admitted to be) to their proper place is only to 
make the preliminary distinctions which are a precondition of any intel- 
ligent discussion. In the reviewer’s opinion, he should be even more 
consistent in this attitude by omitting the last chapter, “Intension, Exten- 
sion and Pure Logic.” For this chapter raises a host of extralogical prob- 
lems: What is meant by logical (vs. empirical) comprehension and 
extension? Why is a logician limited (at least relatively) in his selection 
of KR elements? What determines a proper substitution for the variables ? 
In the same chapter we also find a psychologistic remark made in self- 
defense against the charge of Platonism in connection with his discussion 
of consistency within logical: systems: “. . . logical systems have been 
devised, and they were all devised by human beings; and we can make 
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a few observations on the way in which the minds of those human beings 
work” (p. 345). As if the habit of men contributed to consistency ! 

A point of criticism will undoubtedly be made by those who are aware 
of the historical antecedents of symbolic logic. At least a footnote should 
have been added stating that the so-called DeMorgan’s laws were explicitly 
stated by Burleigh, Ockham, and others (this is not to subtract from the 
merit of DeMorgan’s rediscovery); another footnote would be in order in 
the chapter on the logic of unanalyzed propositions to the effect that 
Stoics, Boethius, and medievals such as Burleigh paid a great deal of atten- 
tion to it and that it did not arise in the nineteenth century; it does not 
even seem to be true that the aziomatization of such logic was first 
attempted in the nineteenth century. Finally, Lee’s claim that “the 
Aristotelian logic was not formulated and was not formulable in a manner 
suitable to the construction of a strict postulate set” (p. 297 [italics mine]) 
should not have been made after Lukasiewicz’ Aristotle’s Syllogistic. 

The following misprints were noted: on p. 28, tno for not; p. 128, 


0 = ,,l for 0.1: (which seriously affects the equation); p. 204, therelations 
for the relations; and p. 337, 1. 14, where it is omitted after the phrase 
“to the fact that.” - 

In spite of the few critical remarks made above, Lee’s Symbolic Logic 
remains an excellent introduction commendable on both pedagogical and 
doctrinal grounds. 


THEODORE J. WOLF, 8.J., Gonzaga University 


Philosophy of Nature. By Francis J. Collingwood. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1961. Pp. viii + 306. $4.50. 


Francis J. Collingwood, Associate Professor of Philosophy at Marquette 
University, has written an excellent textbook for a stimulating course in 
philosophy of nature. From this book budding mathematicians, scientists, 
and philosophers will acquire a genuine understanding of the complemen- 
tary relationships which exist between the mathematical, physical, and 
philosophical sciences. The author clearly shows that sensible reality is 
much too rich to be grasped from any one viewpoint, but that it must be 
understood and explained on different levels: the purely intelligible level, 
the sensible-as-intelligible level, the sensible-as-sensible level, the sensible- 
as-known-only-by-analogy level. There is no necessary conflict among 
explanations on these various levels. To disprove the explanation of a fact, 
“one must dispute the evidence on the level from which it was drawn or 
show an error in the reasoning involved” (p. 109). To understand the 
complementary relationships among the various sciences and philosophy 
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one must have a knowledge of their historical origins in the pre-Socratics, 
Plato, and Aristotle. It is the author’s hope to show that “a synthesis 
of some Platonic notions with some Aristotelian notions on the nature 
of reality and of the various knowledges of it forms the foundation and 
content of viable philosophy of nature” (p. 54, n. 14). 

Collingwood calls the philosophy of nature 


a metascience with respect to the other sciences of nature because it 
transcends their particular formal aspects in order to see the whole 
of the cosmos in all of its intelligible facets. ... Its concern with 
the other sciences extends no further than making use of the knowl- 
edge they wrest from nature (pp. v-vi). Its aim is to explain “the 
nature of physical reality in its basic intelligible aspects and to 
explain the various problems involved in getting a knowledge of 
these aspects” (p. 293). 


After discussing the views of the early Greeks and Plato, the author 
determines how the material world appears to the senses and to the 
intellect. While the senses are aware of a qualified and quantified reality, 
the intellect apprehends and understands to some extent what that thing 
is. How the intellect can, by a reasoning process, discover the whatness 
of a material substance through its qualities and activities and yet not 
know its substantial nature is a genuine problem (p. 97). From a consid- 
eration of change and nature the discussion moves on to the causality of 
form and matter. The only qualitative change mentioned is alteration. 
Did not Aristotle and the Scholastics also discuss the intension and remis- 
sion of qualities? Why should physical substances be called quantities 
which exist by themselves (p. 148)? Is it true that in chemical elements 
the quantity supporting a given form is always the same (p. 149) > What 
about isotopes ? How can place be named among the substrates of change ? 

The author’s discussion of locomotion seems too mathematical. He con- 
tends locomotion is homogeneous in the same way as the parts of quantity 
are. If locomotion, just as quantity, has the same nature wherever it is 
found, is it not a mathematical entity (p. 193) ? 

The author’s analysis of time reduces it to a purely man-made 
thing (p. 213). Man, it is true, selects various motions to measure time; 
but are not those motions measured by a measure embedded in reality 
as Aristotle and St. Thomas seem to hold ? 


Professor Collingwood deserves high praises for having written such a 
clear, well-organized textbook. 
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EDWARD MACKINNON, 8.J., Weston College 


The Philosophy of Physics. “St. John’s University Studies,” Philosophical 
Series, Vol. II. Ed. Vincent Smith. Jamaica, N.Y.: St. John’s Univ. 
Press, 1961. Pp. 85. 


This is the second volume of papers given by guest lecturers at the 
St. John’s University Philosophy of Science Institute. With one excep- 
tion, the central theme of the papers is the relation between modern 
science and the traditional doctrine on the degrees of abstraction. The 
exception, Karl Herzfeld’s paper on the structure of the atom, is a clearly 
written but rather elementary survey of the Bohr theory of the atom and 
the composition of the nucleus. We shall consider the other papers in a 
logical order rather than in the order of their presentation. 

Yves Simon’s “Maritain’s Philosophy of the Sciences,” from the Maritain 
issue of the Thomist, was substituted for a lecture which Reverend Gerald 
Phelan gave but was unable to prepare for publication. Both men are 
disciples and defenders of Maritain’s views. The chief point of contention 
was Maritain’s attempt to distinguish two different types of science within 
the first degree of abstraction: a philosophy of nature concerned with 
“ens mobile” which uses an ascending analysis and empiriological science, 
concerned with “ens mobile” which relies on descending analysis. While 
the ascending analysis can attain essences through dianoetical intelligence, 
an empiriological science merely circumscribes a science through its 
observable regularities to attain a perinoetical intelligence. If, however, 
the descending analysis resolves concepts into measurable data, one has a 
mathematico-physical science whose mathematical object is a praeter-real 
entity such as an ens rationis. 

Both de Koninck and Ashley reject this sharp distinction between physics 
and the philosophy of nature. For de Koninck the key question is the mode 
of defining terms. There are only three scientific modes of definition: 
the natural, the mathematical, and the metaphysical. Accordingly, any 
division between the natural sciences is ultimately a material division. 
Even mathematical physics should be considered more natural than mathe- 
matical because of its specifying terminus. There is a partial separation 
between modern physics and the philosophy of nature because of the use of 
creative fictions and symbolic definitions in physics; but this is based on 
practical and pragmatic grounds rather than a formal distinction. The 
natural meeting point of the two disciplines is the common language in 
which both are ultimately grounded. 

Father Ashley, o.p., defends the “realist view that the scientist seeks 
to achieve insight by means of sensible phenomena into the nature of 
material things as they really are in themselves and in relation to each 
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other. Through selected examples he tries to show that the scientist is 
concerned with discovering natural units and in explaining them in terms 
of their structure and function, or, in more traditional terms, through 
their four causes. In such an investigation the physicist uses mathe- 
matics only as another instrument. It does not constitute a new level of 
natural science. Accordingly, the natural scientist seeking to understand 
essences rightly deserves the name of a philosopher. Maritain’s contention 
that the scientist can only achieve a perinoetical intellection of essences is, 
in Ashley’s opinion, ultimately based on a misunderstanding of what it 
means to know an essence. 

Perhaps the most significant feature of the three philosophical papers 
considered is their lack of concern for the problems that perplex non- 
Scholastic philosophers of science: induction, verification, axiomatization, 
consistency, and so on. In their place there is the assumption, implicit 
but dominant, that the traditional doctrine on the degrees of abstraction 
supplies an adequate framework for interpreting modern science. This, 
more than any of the details that divide the authors, stands in need of 
critical examination. At best, it would seem, this doctrine can supply an 
initial orientation to the problem of explaining modern science. The fact 
that carefully selected examples isolated from their technical context can 
be fitted into such a framework is hardly sufficient to establish its 
validity as the basic norm for interpretation. 


Modern physics certainly makes use of abstraction. It also includes 
qualitative physical reasoning, mathematical formulations, models, theo- 
retical constructs, and experimental verification. Physics fuses these and 
other elements into a viable unity through its own distinctive methodology, 
judges their significance by its own norms of correctness, and evaluates the 
results by its own criteria of success. In this it is certainly formally distinct 
from philosophy, though this formal distinction admits of no facile 
reduction to pre-established Scholastic categories. Though, in my opinion, 
Maritain’s explanation of physics is not adequate, he did recognize its 
formal distinctness and respected the complexity of the problems involved 
in relating science and philosophy. The alternative attempts to reduce 
physics to philosophy end by dismembering physics into two parts: a true 
physics which is more or less Aristotelian, at least in its ultimate aims, and 
a mathematico-physical adjunct, which is explained by the doctrine of sub- 
alternation. The grounds for this divorce—which does not seem to be 
consonant with the unity found in physics—are rather extraneous to 
physics itself. First and foremost is the fact that St. Thomas used such 
a distinction to explain the rudimentary science of his day. Second is 
the desire, certainly commendable, of natural philosophers to use the 
advances in knowledge achieved by modern science. This use is greatly 
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facilitated by a convenient division between physical facts and mathe- 
matical tools. Yet a philosopher who wishes to use science intelligently 
must understand science as it is rather than according to his own 
reconstruction. 

Establishing the philosophy of nature as a distinct philosophical dis- 
cipline and as the true Thomistic tradition rather than the Wolffian 
cosmology of many Scholastic texts has been an arduous and often 
polemical undertaking. An unfortunate but not infrequent by-product of 
this otherwise successful struggle has been the failure to make an adequate 
separation between the historical problem of St. Thomas’s doctrine and 
the radically new problems engendered by modern science. Perhaps the 
time has finally come for Thomists to make a searching nonapologetic 
analysis of science as it actually exists. 


ANTHONY J. LEZZI1, 8.J., Saint Ignatius, Cleveland 


Political Theory: Philosophy, Ideology, Science. By Andrew Hacker. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1961. Pp. xiv -+ 612. $7.00. 


The subtitle of this book deserves close attention because it outlines 
the perspective by which Mr. Hacker handles the political theories that he 
analyzes. Without prejudice to a scholarly and complete presentation of 
these political writers, the author has attempted to evaluate the double 
role of the political theorist, that of scientist and that of philosopher. In 
his choice of writers he preferred to “err on the side of conservatism” and, 
on the basis of this formula, defends his selection. He could not have 
erred, however, had he included a chapter on Bodin and perhaps another 
on the Fathers of the American Constitution. It must be said, of course, 
that selective discrimination in matters of this sort will never please every- 
one concerned. Mr, Hacker’s criterion of “relevance and significance for 
our time“ fully vindicates his choice of political philosophers. 


Similar problems of selection and discrimination are present for the 
reviewer of a book of this sort, but a few observations can be made. There 
is much to be commended in his treatment of some of the theorists. It was 
a relief to read that Plato called, not for a communism of the whole state, 
but of the Guardians alone. Too many wish to cite this first political 
classic as a precedent for twentieth-century collectivism, firmly convinced 
that no other form could satisfy the high standards of justice and efficiency 
which Plato demands. Hacker’s treatment of the contract theorists is 
very clear, but his best chapter by far is the one on Machiavelli. Another 
pleasant feature of his approach was the decision to prescind from gross 
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criticisms, maintaining that “the criticisms and evaluations of ideas will 
in great part be left to the hands of their fellow theorists.” 


His chapter on Machiavelli is unfortunately polarized by the shallow 
chapter on St. Augustine and St. Thomas. St. Augustine’s acceptance of 
the reality of human misery follows from his theology and not as a 
“necessary human cost” to realize political order. This is the Hobbesian 
difficulty—to sacrifice justice for social peace; it is not St. Augustine’s. 
St. Thomas is not “looking for the easy way out” when he confesses 
ignorance before the throne of God; he is simply saying that the only 
theory of progress allowable is the one that is built upon the theory of 
divine providence. St. Thomas, incidentally, was canonized because he 
was a saint, not “on the ground that writings of such stature must 
have been miraculous in origin.” 

It is in reference to Mr. Hacker’s evaluation of the double role of theory 
that the book must be seriously challenged. -He accepts the scientific 
position that. the social scientist, if he wishes to claim the mantle of 
science, must confine his studies to the material order and, indeed, admit 
of no evidence but that which can be empirically tested. At this point, 
the basic problem of the book emerges, and it is at least to the author’s 
credit that he confronts the controversy directly. The problem is whether 
the student of political society—be he termed scientist or not—can 
legitimately ask the question which Plato poses in the opening book of the 
Republic: What is justice? The issue is one of relevance involving the 
formula for the common good. Instead of confronting the reality of the 
issue, the behavioral scientist educes a methodological a priori which 
locates the questions of virtue and justice outside the orbit of his 
investigation. 

The poverty of this approach becomes manifest when free and democratic 
constitutionalism is challenged by Fascist and Communist state totalism. 
If democracy is to be defended, we must make distinctions between good 
and evil, justice and injustice. In law, however, the positivist is not con- 
cerned with ethics or justice but only with a cohesive system which is 
free of internal contradiction. Value judgments are excluded because 
they are rejection of objective norms; or, to use the language of the 
positivist, there can be no scientific movement from the is to the ought. 

Hence, moral values have no place in political discussions because they 
are not subject to the laws of the scientific method. But the fact is, 
these considerations are always relevant whenever human actors are 
involved. The positivist and the moral philosopher are working from 
premises apparently. void of common agreement. One can strain to 
construct an approach broad enough to sympathize with the naturalist; 
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but, when all is said and done, a metaphysics of substance and final 
causality must precede the formulation of a political ethics. 


HARRY M. BRACKEN, University of Minnesota 


Berkeley’s Theory of Vision: A Critical Examination of Bishop Berkeley’s 
Essay “Towards a New Theory of Vision.’ By D. M. Armstrong. 
Melbourne Univ. Press; New York: Cambridge Univ. Press. 


The New Theory of Vision (NTV), Berkeley’s first major work, was 
published in 1709. It was reviewed in Jean Leclerc’s influential journal 
Bibliothéque choisie, an honor but accorded the Principles of Human 
Knowledge—perhaps because interest was especially great in problems of 
optics and the psychology of vision. In any case, it has achieved the rank 
of a classic in these areas, and Mr. Armstrong is content to leave it at that; 
his concern is with its place in philosophy. 

It is the thesis of his essay that far from being a “halfway house” to 
Berkeley’s immaterialism, the philosophical contributions of NTV are 
wholly independent of the doctrines of the Principles. Admittedly, 
Berkeley himself saw a connection between the two works and Armstrong 
sets out to scrutinize both the premise and the conclusions of Berkeley’s 
argument in NTV in order to show that since these are not really what 
they seemed to Berkeley to be, neither is the connection between the two 
works. Armstrong asserts in his introduction that NTV’s basic premise is 
that “distance, of itself and immediately, cannot be seen.” From this 
Berkeley is seen to conclude (1) “that whatever is immediately seen has 
no existence outside the mind” and (2) “that visible and tangible objects 
have no manner of spatial connection.” 

It is the first conclusion that Armstrong takes to be the point of saying 
that NTV is a “halfway house,” and he offers us an analysis of the crucial 
premise which precludes drawing this conclusion. Indeed, it is by 
exposing and then rejecting the suppressed premise that what is imme- 
diately perceived is an idea, that Armstrong seeks to show that “almost 
every conclusion that Berkeley comes to in the NTV follows simply from 
the view that all that is immediately seen is a two dimensional arrange- 
ment of lights and colors” (p. 8). Furthermore, not only does the con- 
clusion not follow from his analyzed version of the “distance” premise; 
Armstrong maintains that an immaterialist conclusion such as this is 
equally compatible with a three-dimensional account of vision; or, more 
generally, “the view that the immediate objects of sight are two 
dimensionally ordered only, and the doctrine that the objects of sense- 
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perception do not exist without the mind, stand in the logical relation of 
indifference” (p. 27). 

Next, Armstrong devotes considerable skill and effort to showing that 
the Berkeleian premise is inadequately supported. Nevertheless, he proposes 
to accept it provisionally and to examine its consequences. The larger 
portion of the essay is devoted to this task—and to showing that they are 
unacceptable. Accordingly, “if his conclusions are false, but his argument 
correct, we may conclude that his starting point was incorrect” (p. 15). 


With regard to Armstrong’s comments about the first conclusion, it may 
be recalled that at Principles 44 Berkeley disowned the account of touch 
that he had given in NTV on the ground that it contained the “vulgar 
error” of supposing tangible objects to exist without the mind. In order 
to show that the doctrines of NTV and the Principles “stand in the logical 
relation of indifference,” Armstrong is compelled to neutralize the vulgar 
error by the expedient of selecting the so-called “limerick” interpretation 
of immaterialism.! That is, by interpreting Berkeley’s God as a crude 
deus ex machina, Armstrong simply gives Him the task of supplying the 
existence needed by three-dimensional tangible objects. 


One difficulty with this “solution” turns up in Armstrong’s remarks on 
the second conclusion. In NTV Berkeley treated visual data as signs which 
signify tangible objects; and if we follow Armstrong’s proposal, we find on 
“Immaterializing” them either that the signs now only signify signs which 
signify—or that we must admit that NTV is not, as it were, immate- 
rializable. Armstrong is certainly right that there is something odd about 
the account of heterogeneity of sight and touch in NTV, but I am inclined 
to think that the difficulty arises in the context of the primary/secondary 
quality distribution—more specifically, on the status of extension, and 
whether it is known the way, say, colors are. Leibniz, critical of Locke’s 
muddled account, moved in one direction; and Berkeley sought to move in 
the other by boldly treating extension as a sensation. But like Leibniz 
(and Malebranche), Berkeley was deeply concerned with the question of 
the ontological status of the objects of knowledge; and his remarks on the 
heterogeneity of sight and touch are not well understood or easily criticized 
within a theory of perception that ignores this topic. Although I found 
the discussion of the heterogeneity problem (Part III) most impressive, I 
must confess I was hoping Armstrong would explore extension more along 
the lines of what Berkeley’s contemporaries would have considered its 
conceptual ramifications. Or putting it even more enigmatically, he might, 
that is, have been better advised to have reversed his procedure and to 


*By Ronald Knox. Quoted in Russell, History of Western Philosophy (New 
York, 1945), p. 648. 
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have used G. J. Warnock for the source of his motto and Thomas Reid as 
the foil for his interpretive argument. 

There is, or so it seems to me, a more fundamental difficulty with his 
interpretation of NTV. In brief, I think he underestimates the significance 
of the Berkeleian critique of abstract ideas. It appears in both NTV and the 
Principles (as well as later works), and is logically bound up with the 
divine-language theory which Luce claims is “the main metaphysical 
result of the Essay,” and which is subsequently “taken over into the 
Principles” (Berkeley, Works, ed. Luce and Jessop, I, 153). This bears 
directly on the question of whether NTV stands in anything more than 
a historical relation to Berkeley’s immaterialism. But Armstrong is not 
only willing to discount the vulgar error Berkeley attributed to NTV; he 
also opts for the Berkeley of the limerick in order to show that NTV is 
compatible with the Principles. In the light of the interpretive work by 
Luce and Jessop in general and Denis Grey in particular, neither step can 
be taken without contravening Berkeley’s antiabstraction rule. 

Further grounds for my concern are to be found in Armstrong’s discus- 
sion of minima sensibilia. He attempts to subject Berkeley’s account to 
Zeno’s paradoxes—either the minima have extension or they do not, and 
Zeno seems prepared to block either the finite or infinite divisibility routes 
that are open on the first alternative, while on the second, extension would 
be composed of what is unextended. As Armstrong makes clear elsewhere, 
Berkeley took his minima visibilia as having extension. But they did not 
have parts, and to suggest, as Armstrong does, geometrical techniques for 
“cutting” them into parts is simply to abstract extension from its 
Berkeleian locus; that is, joined togethed with color in sensation. It may 
well be that Berkeley’s antiabstractionism breaks down; but as he made 
clear even in the Philosophical Commentaries, it was his buckler against 
Zeno’s paradoxes. (For his views on matter and extension Berkeley was 
much indebted to the article on Zeno in Bayle’s Dictionnaire historique et 
critique.) Of course, Armstrong may believe that the Berkeleian doctrine 
is patently indefensible and hence felt entitled to attack the minima sensi- 
bilia directly. However, even if abstractionism should turn out to be 
irrelevant to showing that the argument of NTV is wholly independent 
of Berkeley’s immaterialism, a serious statement of that immaterialism 
is plainly not irrelevant. Finally, a minimal requirement for routing 
those interpretations which do assert some sort of logical relation between 
these two works seem to be a discussion of such features as abstract ideas 
and the divine-language metaphor—features Berkeley subscribed to in 
both works. 
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WILLIAM STEO, University of Detroit 


Modes of Referring and the Problem of Universals. By D. S. Shwayder. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univ. of California Press, 1961. Pp. x 


+ 164. 


Two of the four chapters in this monograph, entitled “Modes of 
Referring” (Chapter II) and “Properties” (Chapter II), deal with what the 
author considers the structure of reality and with what others would call 
“parts of speech” and “predication.” The last chapter is entitled “The 
Natural Numbers”; and the first presents the author’s afterthoughts (cf. 
p. 1) on existence, identity, knowledge, sense experience, and other funda- 
mental issues. 

This small book is not ineptly subtitled “An Essay in Metaphysics.” 


” 


Ostensibly treating of “referring,” it proves nevertheless to treat of being. 
“Referring,” Professor Shwayder says, “is what I call a use of words” (p. 6). 
But quite literally everything seems reducible in his opinion to a use of 
words or sentences. Being is referring. Consider words themselves. They 
have a meaning or connotation. “But it seems that the connotation of a 
word like ‘blue’ is sometimes the property blue and at other times is the 
actual proper rule-governed application [italics added] of the term to 
material things” (p. 75). Well, then, at least “the property blue” is not an 
application of the word, correct? No. For, “the property to which we 
think we must be referring when using a word to attribute that property 
is nothing more than that very attributing use [italics added]” (p. 105). 
Thus the meaning of words and the properties to which we sometimes refer 
are both uses of words. Of course, “the meaning of a word, literally, is 
not any one of its uses . . . it is rather a philological constellation to be 
pieced out of bits of etymology, grammar, sound, and the like” (p. 35, 
n. 23). The meaning of a word is its use, but its use is a confusion or 
generalization of its many empirical aspects. 


This suggests an answer to questions concerning the nature of universals, 
if one assumes (what Professor Shwayder never expresses) that such 
questions cluster around the meaning of certain kinds of terms. Under 
the subheading “Adjectives” the author prescribes that a color word 
“must also be usable as a possible predicate of material objects. Let us 
call what is predicated a universal” (p. 64). But what is predicated is a 
property (cf. Chapter III); for, “a universal is (possibly) a distinguishing 
characteristic of objects” (ibid.), and we have been told that a property is 
an “attributing use.” Hence, a universal, too, is a use of words. This 
interpretations seems confirmed later when the author speaks of “my 
equating universals with distinguishing uses” (DEROD)): 
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“What I have to offer,” says Professor Shwayder, “is nothing but philo- 
sophical theory in pretty much the old-fashioned sense” (p. vii), somewhat 
like the theories of those old-fashioned philosophers of whose ideas he 
admittedly (ibid.) makes “copious use”: Wittgenstein, Ryle, Strawson, 
Frege, and others. Like them, he has had some afterthoughts concerning 
“material things”; and central to these thoughts is the notion of “location.” 
Although “the use of language must provide that certain connections 
of . . . properties will individuate objects” (p. 16), “it will not do to 
define a location as a set of individuating features” (p. 18, n. 12). A loca- 
tion is simply the places and times of a material object, and this location 
is “determined” by an “expression” (p. 15). But individuating sets of 
properties do not necessarily include the location of an object. Rather 
objects are “in locations” (ibid.). Now, some objects have “primary 
locations.” By specifying them, “we tell what must exist, what exists 
necessarily: we lay out the subject matter [italics added]. Only one object 
can . . . exist at each primary location. . . . A primary location is the 
fized terminal point of a verification process, and is thus independent of 
the occasion for verification. ... Material objects . . . come into and pass 
out of existence” (pp. 21-22).- That is, a material object is a network of 
properties, its existence a fragile contingency. But it is based in a primary 
location which exists necessarily, a time-space substrate which the reader 
might be tempted to think of as a degenerate Lockean substance. However, 
“the only location that could possibly fill the office of a primary location 
for a material object would be the time and place of its origin” (p. 22), and 
there is “no logical [italics added] warranty of existence for such an event.” 
Hence, the author says, “I conclude that material objects do not have 
primary locations [italics added] . . . the possibility of imposing [italics 
added] a temporal ordering on the locations of an object partly com- 
pensates” (ibid.). Even Locke’s barren substance has vanished. 

As a faintly naturalistic language analyst, Professor Shwayder does not 
offer arguments or even ask, as far as I could discover, why anything is 
so. He merely sets forth rules and assumes that the actual procedure for 
him is first to make a statement and later to verify it (“trivial state- 
ments” are exceptions [pp. 23 ff.]). Verification, “unless I miss my 
guess . . . involves one in performing operations upon the object in ques- 
tion” (p. 89). Ultimately, “in the case of material objects, that test is 
reaching to touch” (p. 16, n. 9). But what, we may ask, can one ever 
reach to touch? Nothing is given to the senses (p. 3, n. 1) and “distinc- 
tions” among “material objects” are uses of language (p. 48, n. 5); in 
fact “we have no criteria for distinguishing [the number] 3 from the 
Statue of Liberty” (p. 29). To the reader for whom the history of philos- 
ophy prior to this century was not entirely in vain, Professor Shwayder’s 
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emptiest of endless circles might resemble a sort of abstract caricature of 
the Kantian a priori, externalized as a language construct and finally 
stripped of all subtlety, force of reasoning, and relevance to human affairs. 
Since it reduces everything—“ properties,” material objects (which are sets 
of properties), universal meanings, and meaning itself—to uses of words 
and sentences, his theory might be better likened to absolute metaphysical 
zero. Yet, he believes, “it will not strike us as quite so queer to speak 
of being a lion . . . and being a gold as uses” (p. 99). Perhaps. But let 
us hope that Professor Shwayder, while searching for the use of the word 
“gold” somewhere in the proper name “Africa,” may never say “lion” and 
so talk himself to a gruesome death. 
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Book Notes appears twice a year, 

in the March and November issues. 

The notes treat of books printed in North America 
which merit to be mentioned but will not be reviewed. 
These notes, unless otherwise indicated, 

are written by the editor. 


Auguste Comte and Positivism. By John Stuart Mill. Ann Arbor: Univ. of 
Michigan Press, 1961. Pp. 200. $1.75. 


This is book Number 52 of the Ann Arbor paperbacks, “Re-issues of 
Works of Enduring Merit.” Mill, who first made Comte known and who 
has been called his greatest advocate and severest critic, wrote this work 
in 1865, when the positive philosophy of Comte was well known. He 
divides his treatment into two parts: an examination and criticism of 
Comte’s positivism (pp. 1-124) and a study of the later speculations of his 
last ten years (pp. 125-200). Regarding Comte’s positivism, Mill is the 
advocate rather than the critic. More specifically, he especially likes 
Comte’s analysis of history but considers his social physics as imperfect. 
In his view Comte did not create sociology, although he made its creation 
possible. But, in the second part, Comte’s teachings on the religion of 
humanity strike Mill as monstruous. In particular, it is Comte’s total 
subordination of emotion to intellect in the service and love of the general 
good of humanity and the way the high priest is to use his authority (all 
independent thinking would be suppressed) that Mill singles out as 
“frightful aberrations,” which a “powerful and comprehensive mind may 
be led [into] by the exclusive following out of a single idea” (p. 169). 

This paperback is merely a reprint. There is no introduction, no bio- 
graphical or background material, no notes, no headings, no index, and 
so on. This makes it of little value to the student. And the price seems 
out of proportion. 


Chesterton: Man and Mask. By Garry Wills. New York: Sheed & Ward, 
1961. Pp. viii + 243. 


The significance of G. K. Chesterton is increasing as modern literary 
criticism grows more metaphysical. In this book Chesterton’s thought is 
given a sound philosophical background and a remarkably fresh and 
intuitive reading. Mr. Wills has a remarkable gift of analysis, and through 
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it he is here able to touch the heart of Chesterton’s humor and accent his 
philosophy above and beyond his literary significance. 

With his unerring touch, Mr. Wills carries the reader quickly through 
the mental struggles of the period of G. K. Chesterton’s “Tsolation” and 
“Controversy.” He pauses correctly upon the key importance of the meta- 
physical realism first announced in Orthodozy, but major emphasis is 
reserved for the great work of his Catholic maturity (1922-1936), here aptly 
called “Incarnation.” 

This is the finest section of the book and is built upon a scholarly 
recognition that Chesterton, behind all his pamphleteering and apologetics, 
was basically a philosopher in literature. His work is certain to be slighted 
or warped if handled under any merely stylistic or journalistic critique. 
Chesterton did write much—too much—journalism; but those writings 
are here deftly marshaled into their correct position, simply by recognizing, 
as Mr. Wills does, the depth and importance of Chesterton’s real philo- 
sophical thought. His great work—in Orthodoxy, the biographies 
St. Francis and St. Thomas Aquinas, The Everlasting Man, and The 
Victorian Age—constitutes a rediscovery in the twentieth century of the 
deep roots of Scholasticism, in the wildest and most appropriate embodi- 
ments of Imagination. : anes 

This book is a labor of love and it will add to the growing recognition 
in a modern age that we cannot afford to overlook G. K. Chesterton’s 
achievement in imaginative creation. 

Leonard A: Waters, s.J. 


Critique of Pure Reason. By Immanuel Kant. Trans. F. Max Miiller. 
Pp. 600. $1.45. Paperback. 


This Dolphin edition of the Critique of Pure Reason is taken from the 
translation (second edition, revised) of Max Miiller. It has the following 
noteworthy features: the text itself is a translation of the first edition 
of the Critique (1781); the two lengthy translator’s prefaces have been 
omitted; omissions and minor corrections from the second edition of the 
Critique (1787) are set in brackets and explained in footnotes. This last 
gives the reader in effect a synoptic view of both editions. Finally, Kant’s 
extensive additions of the second edition (for example, his lengthy and 
bewildering table of contents) are included as supplements. 

There is a very short biographical note on Kant, and the back cover 
contains a brief statement of Kant’s purpose in writing the book and of 
its main argument. The edition is very reasonably priced. 


Critique of Religion and Philosophy. By Walter Kaufmann. New York: 
Doubleday & Co., 1961. Pp. xii + 453. $1.45. 


Walter Kaufmann, who was born in Freiburg, Germany, in 1921 and 
who came to the United States in 1939, has been teaching philosophy at 
Princeton since 1947. This present book, a paperback reprint, originally 
appeared in 1958, and received high praise from such important figures 
as Jacques Barzun and Bertrand Russell. The latter entertained the hope 
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that the book would enjoy a deservedly “wide circle of readers.” Appar- 
ently that hope has been realized. The professional philosopher and the 
scholar will find much to criticize in Kaufmann’s ambitious undertaking, 
while those less familiar with the metaphysical grounds of our knowledge 
of reality and of God will be impressed. The book has a “Satanic 
Interlude,” wherein we witness three debates: between the devil and a 
theologian, between the devil and a Christian, and between the devil and 
an atheist. At least two of them are silly, futile, and loaded. For what 
chance has an ersatz and misinformed theologian and Christian against 
a devil who reads Nietzsche ? 

For a full and critical review of the book, see Taz MopeRN ScHOOLMAN, 
May, 1959, pp. 299-303. 


The Dream of a Queer Fellow and The Pushkin Speech. By Fyodor 
Dostoevsky. Trans. S. Koteliansky and J. Middleton Murry. New 
York: Barnes & Noble, 1961. Pp. 95. 95¢ 


The Dream of a Queer Fellow, a beautiful and horrifying piece, originally 
appeared in 1876, in The Journal of an Author, a publication that 
Dostoevsky produced with the help of his wife. It constitutes a remarkable 
piece of writing, containing the author’s own cri du ceur for his life as 
a writer. “I saw the truth. I saw and know that men could be beautiful 
and happy, without losing the capacity to live upon the earth. I will not, 
I cannot believe that evil is the normal condition of men. Yet all of them 
only laugh at my belief” (p. 29). “ ‘The knowledge of life is higher than 
life, the knowledge of the laws of happiness—is higher than happiness’— 
that is what must be fought. And I will fight” (p. 30). 

A statue of Puskin was unveiled in Moscow on June 6, 1880, and there 
were three days of ceremonies and meetings to honor this national poet. 
The two chief political factions in Russia at the time were the Westernists, 
who looked to Europe for their culture and ideals, and the Slavophils, or 
nationalists, who believed that Russia’s future lay in the spirit and soul 
of the Russian people. Turgeniev, who was spokesman for the Westernists 
and who delivered his eulogy on Pushkin the night before Dostoevsky’s, 
met a cool reception with his too-detached treatment of the poet. But 
Dostoevsky’s speech hit his audience like a bomb shell. Pushkin was the 
“unique phenomenon of the Russian spirit” and a “prophet phenomenon.” 
Aleko, the hero of The Gypsies, and Onyegin of Hugéne Onyegin (really the 
same personage) typified the wandering Russian spirit who, uprooted from 
the land, seeks for an ideal that can be found only in a return to the genius 
of his native spirit and soil. Thus did Dostoevsky identify the spirit of 
Pushkin with the cause of the Slavophils. But more than this. Pushkin’s 
unparalleled genius for reincarnating his spirit in the spirit of foreign 
nations (Shakespeare’s Othello remains an Englishman, but Pushkins’s 
Don Juan is authentic Spaniard), is a prophetic omen of Russia’s real 
future: “. .. to reconcile the contradictions of Europe, to show the end 
of European yearning in our Russian soul, omni-human and all-uniting, 
to include within our soul by brotherly love all our brethren, and at last, 
it may be, to pronounce the final Word of the great general harmony, of 
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the final brotherly communion of all nations in accordance with the law 
of the gospel of Christ!” Pandemonium greeted the end of the Speech: 
“People in the audience yelled their enthusiasm, calling him a genius and 
a prophet, strangers embraced each other, enemies were reconciled, and, 
to fresh frantic applause, some women held a wreath of flowers as a halo 
behind his head.” 

The third part of the book contains Dostoevsky’s replies to one critic 
of his speech, Gradovsky, who still thought Russia’s future lay with 
the West. 


Erasmus-Luther: Discourse on Free Will. Trans. and ed. Ernst F. Winter. 


New York: Ungar Pub. Co., 1961. Pp. v + 138. $1.45. 


This book is another in the “Milestones of Thought” series. In this 
series important documents in the history of ideas are translated, shorter 
works being reproduced in full and longer ones abridged to give the 
essence of the author’s thought. Headings and subdivisions are introduced 
to facilitate reading. Here we have translated into English for the first 
time Erasmus’s treatise, De Libero Arbitrio, published in 1524, and Luther’s 
De Servo Arbitrio (his fierce answer to Erasmus), published the following 
year. Luther’s emotional pitch would often carry him into German: Das 
ist zu viel! Du bist nicht fromm! Mr. Winter translates Erasmus’s work 
in toto, and it fills ninety pages. Luther’s original work was four times 
as large as his humanist adversary’s, but it has been here so abridged as 
to fill only forty pages. Luther should have been given equal time. 

Luther’s position on the will is clear and simple. It may be free in 
purely natural choices, such as where to put the furniture (to Luther the 
point is not worth disputing); but it is not free in any choice concern- 
ing salvation or damnation. Here every act of the will is necessitated, not 
forced or compelled from without (Luther insists on this point) but 
necessitated by grace or the devil. The good man wants to be good, and 
the evil man wants to be evil; but they have no choice in the matter— 
just as we would say every man wants to be happy but has no choice in 
the matter. Erasmus was a peace-loving man and a humanist. He knew 
what the Church held on these matters and even saw some of the conse- 
quences of Luther’s heresy, but he was not competent to answer him on 
philosophical grounds. Scripture was useless, since this is open to 
opposite interpretations, and Luther rejected the authority of the Church. 
As an old humanist, full of days and skepticism, Erasmus should have 
known better; in such difficult matters theology should be left to the 
theologians and philosophy to the philosophers. 


Existentialism and Thomism. By Joseph C. Mihalich. New York: Philo- 
sophical Lib., 1960. Pp. 91. $2.75. 


This is a little book with a big title. It consists of six short and simple 
essays explaining some aspect of existentialism in one or other of the 
contemporary existentialists. One of the chapters contrasts Thomism with 
existentialism. Each chapter is preceded by a short prefatory note and 
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concludes with a brief criticism (in terms of traditional philosophy) of the 
existentialistic position discussed. The titles of the chapters are: “Some 
Aspects of Freedom in Sartre’s Existentialism,” “Gabriel Marcel’s Ontology 
of Love,” “Mood and Cognition in Heidegger and Sartre,” “Husserl and the 
Rise of Continental Existentialism” (perhaps the best of the chapters), 
“Thomism and the Challenge of Existentialism,” and “Existentialism in 
The Outsider.” The last chapter is not very relevant. The author’s general 
criticism of existentialism is that it uses the method of phenomenology, 
which, since it describes only appearances, can never penetrate into the 
truly metaphysical dimension of being. Perhaps this statement is too 
simple and misleading even for beginners, for whom this little book is 
expressly written. There are some suggested readings and a good index. 
The author is an assistant professor of philosophy at La Salle College. 


Great Western Mystics: Their Lasting Significance. By David Baumgardt. 
New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1961. Pp. viii + 99. $3.00. 


David Baumgardt is Ordenticher Professor Emeritus of the University of 
Berlin and Honorary Professor of the Free University of Berlin. This book 
was originally presented as three lectures given at Columbia University in 
1955 at the invitation of the Matchette Foundation. The first lecture tries 
to define the nature of mysticism. Rejecting definitions that are too broad 
—such as Dean Inge’s “consciousness of the beyond”—or too narrow— 
such as Bertrand Russell’s “a mystic is one who believes in the goodness of 
everything’—the author describes mysticism as a certain approach to 
reality, especially the reality of God. This approach is highly emotional, 
subjective, and “poetical”—‘“a diving into the mysteries of reality and the 
divine, a higher cognitive and inspired emotional illumination of the mind 
which effects a visionary merger with the inner secrets and with a higher 
meaning of the divine and reality” (p. 9). The second lecture discusses 
the mysticism of inwardness, where the soul seeks to possess God in a 
sublime and frightening ascent. The unexcelled example of the mystic of 
inwardness is St. John of the Cross. In the final lecture the author 
describes the mysticism of nature and history. Here the mystic seeks to 
know God in that blinding light that “amounts to utter darkness for your 
intellect” (p. 44). The best expression of this mysticism is to be found 
in the Pseudo-Dionysius. 

The author limits his study to the Western mystics of the Middle Ages 
and the Reformation. His style is clear and moving and his treatment of 
the subject solid and competent. There are plenty of notes for the scholar. 
He ends his book with the observation that “man cannot banish mystical 
awareness without delivering himself to the ugliest and most degrading 
of all illusions—delusion of being able to live intellectually by tangible 
facts and rationalism alone” (p. 66). 
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Images and Symbols: Studies in Religious Symbolism. By Mircea Eliade. 
New York: Sheed & Ward, 1961. Pp. 189. $3.50. 


This book was originally published in France, in 1952, under the title, 
Images et symboles. The English translation is by Philip Mairet. The 
author, born in Bucharest, is at present serving as Professor of Religions 
at the University of Chicago. The first four chapters of the book were 
written at different times and in substance appeared in various journals, 
the earliest chapter dating back to 1938. Each chapter takes up the same 
problem—the structure of religious symbolism. The last chapter, the 
fifth, summarizes the author’s views. Four central symbols are treated 
in the first four chapter; viz, the symbol of the “Centre,” of Indian 
symbols of time and eternity, the symbols of knots, and the symbols of 
shells. 

The author is not concerned with tracing the historical or psychological 
origins of the individual symbols or in interpreting all their possible 
meanings. Rather he describes their structure, gives their relevance to 
different forms of religion, and offers some general interpretation. He sees 
in symbols man’s effort (and partial success) to see more to reality than 
concepts or reason will reveal. Symbols “break open” the hidden values 
of the universe with an immediacy no other mode of knowing seems to 
have. The book is informative, its judgments well-balanced; but at times 
it gets rambling and too packed with details. 


Logic for Undergraduates. By Robert J. Kreyche. Rev. ed. New York: 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1961. Pp. vii + 356. $4.00. 


This clear and solid textbook for beginners in logic was first published 
in 1954, and this is its first revised edition. There are no radical departures 
from the original, but some important additions have been made. They 
include the following: a more explicit treatment of the supposition of 
terms, of the categories and logical division; the nature of the judgment 
is integrated with the study of the simple apprehension and the use of 
terms; there is a better balance between the theoretical and practical 
aspects of syllogistic reasoning; new material has been added concerning 
the polysyllogism, the sorites, and the argument from analogy. A section 
of supplementary notes, a glossary, and a brief section on symbolic logic 
have also been added. 


Metaphysics and Historicity. By Emil L. Fackenheim. Milwaukee: 
Marquette Univ. Press, 1961. Pp. 120. $2.50. 


The “Aquinas Lecture” of 1961 was delivered by Dr. Emil L. Fackenheim 
ordained rabbi and Associate Professor of the Department of Philosophy at 
the University of Toronto. In clear and vigorous language Professor 
Fackenheim describes the nature of historicity, its substitution for meta- 
physics, whether it excludes or demands timeless metaphysical truths 
and its challenge to traditional metaphysics’ notion of human nature. 

Human being, qua human and qua being, finds itself situated within 
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_ historical dimensions which are at once constituted by, and constituative 


of, the total human reality. It is obviously impossible to transcend these 
limits; for human being to transcend the human situation is self- 
contradicting. In such a view, man is simply what he has become or can 
become; he has no fixed or permanent nature which can be defined once 
for all. 

As is obvious, historicity, far from excluding, continually presupposes 
and builds upon certain universal and timeless truths. What does it 
mean to be situated; what is situation; what is human situation; what 
does transcendence mean or imply; what is the self that chooses and 
what is the self that is chosen; what are the ultimate limits, if any, of 
human choice? If these questions have no meaning, then neither does 
historicity; if they do, then they constitute a metaphysics, a universal 
theory about the being of man that transcends any particular realization 
of any particular man. 

In his conclusion, Professor Fackenheim invites traditional metaphysics 
to enter into dialogue with historicity and its views on the existence of 
man. It could be fruitful. Man is just as open to self-realization in a 
doctrine of act and potency as he is in radical existentialism. And radical 
existentialism, with its insistence that man cannot transcend the human, 
brings in just as strikingly a reality (unknown) higher than man—else 
there would be nothing for man to be unable to transcend—as does 
traditional metaphysics with its causal inference of this reality (again un- 
known). One must try to understand the other. In this important 
lecture, some of the best matter is in the footnotes, which were not 
delivered. 


On the Use of Philosophy. By Jacques Maritain. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton Univ. Press, 1961. Pp. 71. $2.75. 


In these three brief but beautiful essays this truly great philosopher 
delineates the many uses of philosophy. Actually, it is only the first essay 
that explicitly treats of the value of philosophy to the social community. 
The vocation of the philosopher is, always and everywhere, to bear witness 
to the truth as he sees it. There will be disagreements among philosophers, 
for the central and controlling intuition of each may differ. But each in 
his own way bears witness to the perennial mysteries of existence, 
especially human existence. By keeping alive a love for truth and a 
desire to achieve it, philosophers render an invaluable service to society. 
And this seems especially true of a democratic society. Maritain writes: 
“These remarks apply to a democratic society in a particularly cogent way, 
for the foundations of a society of free men are essentially moral. There 
are a certain number of moral tenets—about the dignity of the human 
person, human rights, human equality, freedom, law, mutual respect and 
tolerance, the unity of mankind and the ideal of peace among men—on 
which democracy presupposes common consent; without a general, firm, 
and reasoned-out conviction concerning such tenets, democracy cannot 
survive. It is not the job of scientists, experts, specialists, and technicians, 
it is the job of philosophers to look for the rational justification and 
elucidation of the democratic charter” (p. 12). 
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The second essay deals with the problem of co-operation among philos- 
ophers and among men of differing faiths. The former is possible only if 
each respects the subjective right of the other to pursue the truth in his 
own way. On the positive side, co-operation is possible and fruitful only 
if the system of another is seen as a whole, from its originative insight 
to the whole system of signs and conceptualizations built upon that insight. 
Thus each system is seen to occupy a legitimate place in the total universe 
of thought. One philosophy can profit from another by using it to enrich 
from within its own principles, seeing them and their applications more 
fully and profoundly. That is to say, while one philosophical system can- 
not tolerate another system, for systems are sets of ideas having only intel- 
lectual existence, they can do justice to each other. Finally, there can be 
genuine fellowship among philosophers; for while we love truth more than 
our fellow-philosophers, we must love and respect both. Maritain then 
applies these same ideas to co-operation among men of different faiths. 
While we must always bear witness to the faith within us and never 
for a moment compromise it, we must at the same time love each person 
with a charity that utterly forbids us “to judge the innermost heart, that 
inaccessible center where the person day after day weaves his own fate and 
ties the bonds binding him to God” (p. 36). But this very love is born in 
faith and remains in faith. It is the characteristic of love that wherever it 
goes, “it carries with it our faith” (p. 37). 

While the first two essays, “The Philosopher in Society” and “Truth 
and Human Fellowship,” were given as lectures at the Graduate School of 
Princeton University, the third essay, “God and Science,” is a new state- 
ment by Maritain on modern science and the existence of God. After 
stating the different confrontations of scientist and philosopher to reality 
and the methods of science, statements already made in his other works, 
Maritain distinguishes between the “exclusive” and the “liberal” scientist. 
The latter feels the need to go beyond observable and measurable phenomena 
and “tackle the philosophical aspects of reality” (p. 54). The danger for 
him is to “yield to the temptation of making the concepts worked out by 
science into the very components of his meta-scientific enterprise. The 
trouble is that one can no more philosophize with non-philosophical 
instruments than paint with a flute or a piano” (p. 54). The task of 
philosophy here is “to enlighten us about the procedure of science itself” 
and to “determine what kind of ontological foundation may be assigned 
to . . . notions, or sets of notions, peculiar to science” (p. 58). Finally, 
and this point is not further explained by Maritain, philosophy will have 
to improve and, whenever needed, readjust the truths of its own which 
have some connection with science. The final part of the lecture deals 
with proofs for the existence of God and how science bears witness to this 
existence; for example, in the intellectual activity of the scientist himself. 
Moreover, since the theory of evolution, with its miscarried attempts and 
merciless struggles, does not paint an optimistic view of nature and since 
man is the “most unfortunate of animals,” science invites the human 
heart to look beyond nature to something better than nature. But this 
further and deeper vision is the work of religious faith. 
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Philosophy and the Modern Mind: Edward Cardinal Mooney 1960-61 
Lecture Series. Detroit: Sacred Heart Seminary, 1961. Pp. i + 65. 
$2.00. 


This new lecture series, under the sponsorship of Sacred Heart Seminary 
College, was auspiciously inaugurated with three papers by Edward Vincent 
Smith, James Collins, and Anton Pegis. Professor Smith’s paper is entitled 
“Modern Physics and Thomistic Philosophy.” His thesis, stated once more 
in this lecture, is well known. Both the philosophy of nature (the content 
of Aristotle’s Physics) and modern science have the same subject; namely, 
mobile being. The former treats the general characteristics of mobile 
being and gives us a vague, general, and confused knowledge of this 
subject; the latter is a specialized treatment of mobile being, yielding 
exact, particular, and more explicit knowledge of this same subject. The 
reason for this unity of subject matter and hence strict continuity between 
philosophy and modern science is that it is simply impossible to treat of 
the sensible aspects of being without treating of sensible being. This 
means, in the view of Professor Smith, that while metaphysics, mathe- 
matics, and the philosophy of nature are specifically different sciences, 
the philosophy of nature and modern physics are one and the same science. 
But by the same token one could argue that metaphysics and the philos- 
ophy of nature have the same subject, since it is impossible to treat of 
sensible being without treating of being. Professor Smith would say that 
these two sciences have different formal subjects. But, as Professor Oliver 
Martin has shown, the philosophy of nature and modern physics also have 
different formal subjects and so are also specifically different sciences. 
The formal subject of the philosophy of nature is sensible being as sensible 
being; the formal subject of modern physics is sensible being as sen- 
sible. For the philosophy of nature treats of qualified being together with 
the being so qualified, while modern physics treats-of the qualities of 
sensible being apart from the being so qualified. And this is possible, 
since the modern scientist either cognitively brackets the being of his 
phenomena or interprets such being in terms of the phenomena. The 
irreducible differences which Professor Smith describes in his lecture be- 
tween Aristotelian Physics and modern physics are, in fact, unintelligible 
if the. latter is merely a specialized and more explicit treatment of the 
former. 

In the second lecture (the best and meatiest of the three), “The Religious 
Theme in bxistentialism,” Professor James Collins discusses the relationship 
between God and philosophy in three existentialists: Sartre, Heidegger, 
and Marcel. In Sartre’s monism of materiality, where man is the highest 
value, the questions of God and religion can be only the products of an 
empty subjectivity; in its different phases, private and social, the religious 
outlook is an instance of bad faith. While Sartre believes his philosophy 
can deal with the problems of God and religion, Heidegger’s opinion is 
that a philosophy, fully cognizant of its own nature, can say nothing about 
them. Such a philosophy must forego both a natural theology and a 
natural atheology. Faith and philosophy are simply disparate and un- 
relatable. For Heidegger, a Christian philosophy is a “square circle and a 
misunderstanding.” He would not have us profane with philosophy the 
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sacred grove of religion. Marcel, while rejecting all causal inference of 
man to God, finds a place in his philosophy for what he considers to be 
other approaches to the divine and infinite. Man, in his deepest self, is 
a searcher and questioner, thus bearing witness to his own inquietude and 
finite status. But, as Professor Collins rightly points out, the effect-cause 
relationship between man and God which Marcel rejects is a univocal and 
mechanistic one, while he bases his own journeyings inward to God upon 
an analogical causality of participation based on the creativity of being by 
Being. After assessing the benefits of the existentialists’ thematizing of 
religion, Professor Collins suggests five points most helpful in assuring that 
full justice be done to God and religion in any given philosophical 
approach. 

In the last lecture, “St. Thomas and the Origin of Creation,” Professor 
Pegis revisits some notions he has treated elsewhere. It was St. Thomas 
who first separated out, in its essential elements, a philosophical doctrine 
on creation. For this it was necessary to disengage the notion of duration 
in being from the notion of total dependence in being upon a First Cause, 
which latter alone is essential to the idea of creation. Finally, using Plato 
and Aristotle, St. Thomas goes beyond both in making the First Cause the 
Act of Being, thus making creation ex nihilo both possible and necessary. 

It is hoped that the rest of this series will live up to its fine beginning. 
But it is a pity that these lectures could not have been better edited and 
printed. 


Philosophy: Masterpieces of World Philosophy in Summary Ferm. 
Ed. Frank N. Magill. 2 vols. New York: Salem Press, 1961. 
Pp. 1166. 


These two volumes constitute a very ambitious and successful under- 
taking. Two hundred of the world’s greatest works on philosophy have 
been summarized for the student. The great merit of these summaries is 
that they are neither watered down or over-condensed. Not only is the 
gist of the authors’ thought distilled, but there is sufficient development 
and explanation to give a certain completeness to this thought. But the 
greatest merit of the summaries is that they try to keep, as much as 
possible, the profoundity of the original works. They should prove 
invaluable to the student. 

The only quarrel we have is with some of the selections. The first 
volume covers works written from 600 B.C. to 1800 A.D. (576 pages covering 
2400 years); the second volume, works from 1800 to 1953 (590 pages 
covering 153 years). Perhaps this imbalance is not so much to attest to 
the riches and merit of contemporary philosophy over the geniuses of the 
past, which would be false, as to give the student a chance to read in 
adequate and clear summaries what is being bantered about philosophically 
in his own day. Nonetheless, some omissions from the past are most un- 
fortunate. For example, Pseudo-Dionysius’s On the Divine Names, a work 
of incalculable influence on the formation of the thought of the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance, is omitted; but Joseph Butler’s “Fifteen 
Sermons Preached at the Rolls Chapel” is given a six-page summary. 
Proclus’s Elements of Theology is omitted, but we do have La Mettrie’s 
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Man a Machine. Nor can it be argued that these works were omitted 
because they are theological; many theological pieces are summarized. 

The staff of writers consisted of twenty well-known American philos- 
ophers. The pieces are not signed. The volumes are highly recommended 
to students and teachers alike. 


The Philosophy of Mahatma Gandhi. By Dhirendra Mohan Datta. 
Madison: Univ. of Wisconsin Press, 1961. Pp. 154. $1.50. 


This book is a reprint of the 1953 study which grew out of Professor 
Datta’s lectures at the Universities of Wisconsin and Minnesota. Since 
Ghandi never wrote any formally philosophical works, the author has had 
to glean his thought from Ghandi’s Autobiography, letters, and articles. 
He divides his thought into the categories of God, world, man, morals, 
society, and politics. Ghandi was a pantheist. God was for him the all- 
pervasive Reality, immanent in all things yet somehow transcendent. It 
was especially under the form of Truth that Ghandi worshipped God. 
While admitting the abstract value of the traditional proofs, Ghandi 
taught that man could be convinced of God’s existence only through a 
direct experience. Evil in the world is the work of the free will of man and 
only permitted by God. Religion, or man’s formal worship of God, can 
take many forms, Hinduism, Islamism, Christianity, and so on; but beyond 
all faiths there is a common ethical basis—a universal religion—and this 
consists in “a belief in the ordered moral government of the universe.” 
The world, though completely dependent on God, is without beginning; 
but the soul of man (and animals)—unlike the teaching of Western 
Christianity—is not created. It is coeternal with God and part of his 
substance. But God is the only ultimate reality, manifested under the 
different forms of body and soul, matter and consciousness. “Gandhi is 
not a dualist, but a monist who believes in one all-pervasive reality” (p. 62). 
The realization of man is the realization of God. Man brings God to earth 
by his constant progress in morality, society, and politics. Ghandi’s 
teachings that true democracy can never be based on violence or force and 
that no class or country should ever exploit any other class or country are 
well known. And it is through service and self-sacrifice that the individual 
is to serve humanity. 


Principles of Education. By Pierre H. Conway, O.P. Washington, D.C.: 
Thomist Press, 1961. Pp. i-+ 204. $5.00. 


This is principally meant as a textbook for an introductory course to 
St. Thomas’s teaching on the nature and purpose of education, as strongly 
influenced by the ethical and political writings of Aristotle. The author 
begins with some papal pronouncements on the three societies of family, 
state, and Church vis-a-vis their respective roles in education. He then 
discusses St. Thomas’s teaching on these same matters. Part Two of the 
book treats of the four causes of education: formal, final, material, and 
efficient. In the conclusion the author gives the position of the Church 
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as expressed in Pius XI’s encyclical The Christian Education of Youth. 
There then follow some exercises and an annotated bibliography by Sister 
Mary Michael Spangler, 0.p. There is an index as well as a detailed table 
of contents. 

Here are some of the key ideas on Thomistic education as understood by 
Father Conway: “The state completes and develops education, subject to 
the vigilance of the Church, whose direction to the ultimate end, acknowl- 
edged or unacknowledged, remains supreme”; divine science is the ulti- 
mate science that is the aim of education; the school exists to bring man 
to his full estate—namely, his supernatural end, which is God; educability 
is in proportion to intelligence, and the same education for all would be 
disastrous for all; the order of teaching subjects should be as follows: 
logic, mathematics, physics (or natural science), moral science, and, 
finally, metaphysics (which grows out of physics and which orders what 
has gone before); metaphysics is itself subordinate to sacred theology, 
and sacred theology is essential to a Christian liberal education; the 
principal teacher is God; the ideal school is preferably Church-sponsored. 


Sceptical Essays. By Bertrand Russell. New York: Barnes & Noble, 
1961. Pp. 172. 95¢ 


This book contains seventeen essays that were gathered together and first 
published in 1928. They have a common and extremely simple theme: 
only through the practice of a thorough-going skepticism, which alone is 
truly enlightened and universally tolerant, can men and nations escape 
all the evils that beset them. Mr. Russell’s definition of skepticism is quite 
clear. Only those propositions which are self-evident and hence incapable 
of any doubt should be accepted as true. Concerning all other truths, 
especially those regarding morality or politics (public or private), argu- 
ments can be given on both sides which seem eminently reasonable and 
valid to those who proffer them—for example, Communism vs. democracy, 
atheism vs. theism, bigamy vs. monogamy, free love vs. fidelity, and so on. 
Since no one can say which of these positions is certainly true, tolerance 
is the only sane course. Where such tolerance is lacking, wars, persecu- 
tions, hatred, and so on, plague men and nations. For the skeptic nothing 
is worth fighting for; Mr. Russell would not even go to war to make the 
world safe for skepticism. 

The last essay, “Some Prospects: Cheerful and Otherwise”, is the most 
interesting in one respect. Written before 1928, it attempts to describe 
what the world will be like a hundred years from now. Here he should 
have been more skeptical; for the discovery of atomic energy and the 
A-bomb have knocked many of his predictions into a cocked hat. The 
essays make entertaining reading, mostly because of Mr. Russell’s fine style. 
It is unfortunate that either explicitly or implicitly he condemns all posi- 


lions other than his own. This a sincere skeptic cannot do and be 
consistent. 
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The Shaking of the Foundations. By Paul Tillich. New York: Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, 1961. Pp. 186. $1.25. 


This book is a paperback reprint of twenty-two sermons delivered by 
Paul Tillich and first published in 1948. Most of them were delivered at the 
Union Theological Seminary, and only those were included for publication 
which impressed the students enough to demand them in mimeograph 
form. The title of the collection is taken from the first sermon. Each is 
short, only two or three pages, and clear and powerful. As might be 
expected, the author appeals to paradox and contradiction to introduce the 
Christian to the deeper and more real dimensions of the spirit. Some of 
the very titles indicate this: “The Escape from God.” “The Paradox of the 
Beatitudes,” and “The Destruction of Death.” Existentialistic themes are 
used in an effective and Christian manner. 
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Recently Charles Hartshorne called Whitehead’s metaphysics the 
“philosophy of Creativity,” noting that perhaps this is a_ better 
summary description of Whitehead’s metaphysics than the traditional 
“philosophy of organism.” * 
role of creativity in Whitehead’s metaphysical scheme. In the recent 
Whitehead revival the varieties of interpretations of the later White- 
head have become apparent. Some would identify creativity with the 
physicist’s field of force. And others believe that creativity is a 
Platonic idea. Still others place creativity in the context of meta- 
physics in the tradition of Plato and Aristotle. Even here, the differ- 
ences continue. Some stress the similarities between Aristotle’s matter 


In any case, no one denies the central 


and creativity; others believe that the analogy with Plato’s receptacle 
is the significant one. Accordingly, an examination of these various 
interpretations of creativity may bring to the fore the basic options 
involved and the basis for them. 

In Mays’s The Philosophy of Whitehead, creativity “becomes the 
field of force (or flux of energy)—the transmission of energy from 
event to event in physical nature.” 
head simply identifies the temporal world with the realities which 
would correspond to the notions of modern physics, so that Mays finds 
an exact interpretation of creativity in Whitehead’s own words in a 
citation from Nature and Life: “Or as he [Whitehead] puts it ‘The 


2 


For, according to Mays, White- 
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whole spatial universe is a field of force—or, in other words, a field of 
incessant activity.’”° Mays identifies in this way Whitehead’s 
creativity with the field of force of the physicist, “the field of physical 


activity pervading space-time (or the structure of events).” * 


In his study W. Mays reduces the antitheses of the last chapter of 
Process and Reality between God and the world to two factors: the 
rational and permanent element in the primordial nature of God, 
which becomes a set of propositions of symbolic logic, and the expe- 
riential and temporal element in the world, which becomes the reifica- 
tion of the concepts of modern physics. One key to understanding 
Mavs’s interpretation is that he believes that in the presentation of the 
antitheses between God and the world Whitehead is “largely 
manipulating abstractions.” * For Mays is convinced that Process and 
Reality is not “as outrageous nor as metaphysical as some philosophers 
have made it out to be, since what he seems to be doing is a sort of 
applied logic.” ° 

There are, then, two aspects to Whitehead’s applied logic: the 
abstract system of general ideas which is on the same plane as 
the abstract systems studied by logic and pure mathematics, and the 
empirical exemplification of that scheme.” So for Mays there are two 
key notions in Whitehead’s later philosophy. One is the postulational 
method of modern logic with its emphasis on complex relational sys- 
tems. The other is the field theory of modern physics with its 
emphasis on the historicity of physical systems. In fact, for Mays 
Whitehead’s philosophy of organism is the application of symbolic 
logic to reifications of notions of modern physics. 

The roots of Mays’s understanding of creativity in 'Whitehead’s 
philosophy lie in Mays’s basic position that the method adopted by 
Whitehead in his philosophy is the method of symbolic logic: 


1Charles Hartshorne, “Whitehead and 5Tbid., p-. 69: 


Contemporary Philosophy,” The  Rel- ®Ibid., p. 20. 
evance of Whitehead, ed. Leclerc, (Lon- “Ibid., p. 43. 
don: Allen: 1961), p. 27. 8Ibid., p. 95. 
Wolf Mays, The Philosophy of White- *Alfred North Whitehead, “Remarks,” 


coe (New York: Macmillan Co., 1959). Fhilosophical Review, XLVI (March, 
Tbid., pp. 66-67. Mays cites Alfred 1937), 178-86: also Proceedings and 
North Whitehead’s Nature and Life, Addresses, American Philosophical Asso- 


p. Bs é ciation, X (1986), 178-86. 
Mays, Philosophy of Whitehead. 1°Whitehead, “Remarks,” p. 185. 
p. 66. 1lIbid., p. 186. 
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Whitehead describes the bare essentials of this method: it 
proceeds by selecting a few of the simplest interconnections of 
things, i.e. types of relation. The fundamental assumption is 
that these basic connectives retain an invariable meaning 
throughout the algebraic development of patterns, i.e. that these 
relations retain their identity. By means of the device of the real 
variable, such symbols as p. q, r, 2, y, Z, U, Vv, W, are used under 
the assumption that each symbol in its repetitions throughout the 
complex pattern, indicates one and the same individual thing.* 


Here Mays is appealing to Whitehead’s remarks in reply to John Dewey 
at the American Philosophical Association symposium in 1936.° But, 
Mays overlooks Whitehead’s explicit statement in that very talk that 
symbolic logic has yet to be applied to aesthetics, though at present this 
is the most fruitful starting point for philosophical generalization.” 
It is in terms of a program for the future that symbolic logic may 
some day be the method of aesthetics, ethics, and theology. This is 
conditioned on the expansion of real variables to areas beyond those 
of space, number, and quantity: 


We must end with my first love—Symbolic Logic. When in the 
distant future [italics mine] the subject has expanded, so as to 
examine patterns depending on connections other than those of 
space, number, and quantity—when this expansion has occurred, 
I suggest that Symbolic Logic, that is to say, the symbolic exam- 
ination of pattern with the use of real variables, will become 
[italics mine] the foundation of aesthetics. From that stage it 
will proceed to conquer ethics and theology.” 


Since Whitehead explicitly declares that at the time he is speaking he 
considers aesthetics to provide the most fruitful starting point for 
metaphysical generalization and observes that symbolic logic is not 
sufficiently developed so as to work with real variables in the area 
of aesthetics, it seems clear that Whitehead is talking in terms of a 
program for the future development of symbolic logic and philosophy. 

Further, Mays’s position that Whitehead is largely manipulating 
abstractions in a philosophical wonderland is not in keeping with 
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Whitehead’s own persistent insistence on the concreteness proper to 
philosophy in direct contrast to the abstractness proper to science.” 
For Whitehead declares that philosophy seeks those generalities that 
characterize the complete reality of fact, but science makes abstractions 
and is content to understand the complete fact in respect to only some 
of its essential aspects.? Moreover, Whitehead explicitly contrasts 
the abstract character of modern physics and its field theory with the 
concreteness of philosophy: 


Mathematical physics presumes in the first place an electro- 
magnetic field of activity pervading space and time. The laws 
which condition this field are nothing else than the conditions 
observed by the general activity of the flux of the world as it 
individualizes itself in events. In physics, there is an abstraction. 
The science ignores what anything is in itself. Its entities are 
merely considered in respect to their extrinsic reality, that is to 


say, in respect to their aspects in other things." 


Here the abstraction of the electromagnetic field of modern physics is 
explicitly contrasted with the concreteness of the concerns of philos- 
ophy; 
modern physics seems incompatible not only with the general 
insistence on concreteness of philosophy but also with Whitehead’s 
contrasting the electromagnetic field as an abstraction with the con- 
creteness of an event in itself. 

Moreover, Mays confuses comparisons made between the ideas of 
physics and the notions of Whitehead’s metaphysics with the iden- 


therefore, the identification of creativity with the field of 


12Percy Hughes maintains that in l4Science and the Modern World 


setting the concreteness of philosophy (New York, Mentor Book), pp. 219-20. 
over against the abstractness of science 15Mays, Philosophy of Whitehead, 
Whitehead is as explicit as Bergson: op. 215. 


“Yet Whitehead says again and again, 
in each of his metaphysical treatises, 
that science, especially physics, abstracts 
its data from their essential relation to 
a ‘percipient event.” As emphatically as 
Bergson, Whitehead contrasts philo- 
sophical intuitions of the concrete real 
with the method of science” (“Elements 
of Unintelligibility in Whitehead’s Meta- 
physics,” Journal of Philosophy. XXXVI 
11939], 104). 

Adventures of Ideas (New 
Macmillan Co., 1933), p. 187. 
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York: 


l6Adventures of Ideas, p. 237. 
17Ibid., p. 238. 


18Tbid. 
Whitehead’s Theory of Reality 
(Boston: Beacon Press, 1952), p. 70; 


see also his article ““Whitehead’s Theory 
of Actual Entities,” Philosophy _ of 
Science, XII (1945), 237-95. 

2°Johnson, Whitehead’s Philosophy of 
Civilization — (Boston: Beacon Press, 
1958), p. 82. 


tification of one with the other. In this way, Mays writes of creativity: 


| 
: 
| 
: a As a final piece of evidence, let us look again at what Whitehead 
meant by the “physical flux of energy.” As we have seen, he 
uses this concept to refer to the way events inherit their energy 
from past events and transmit it into the future. After identifying 
[italics mine] this transmission with the Poynting Flux of energy 
in electrodynamics, Whitehead confesses that he first heard of it 
when as a young graduate student he listened to a lecture delivered 


by Sir J. J. Thomson.” 


But Whitehead’s reference to the Poynting flux of energy is only to 
illustrate the continuity of human nature with physical reality: “But 
any doctrine which refuses to place human experience outside 
nature, must find in descriptions of human experience factors which 
also enter into the descriptions of less specialized natural occur- 
”» 6 Far from implying identification, Whitehead explicitly 
points out the one point of similarity that concerns him: “The sole 
conclusion with which we are concerned is that energy has recognizable 
paths through time and space.” *” Furthermore, that no simple iden- 
tification is even implied is indicated clearly by Whitehead’s observa- 
tion that physical theory itself has moved away from this position with 
its stress on continuity and that it is probable that both continuity and 
atomicity must be accounted for.’* 

Mays’s reduction of Whitehead’s philosophy to applied symbolic logic 
faces too many barriers to be acceptable. But he does render the 
service of heightening awareness of the strong influence of mathe- 
matics and modern physics on Whitehead’s philosophy. 

A. 1. Johnson’s interpretation of the creativity of Whitehead is that 
it is an eternal object: “Thus in Whitehead’s broadly Platonic lan- 
guage, creativity is an Idea (eternal object) which is exemplified in 


rences. 


” 1° Tn this view creativity is an eternal object 


particular actual entities. 
that is realized in the creative process whereby one actual entity 
appropriates data provided by other actual entities and so constitutes 
itself. Then creativity is not a reality more ultimate than God or any 
other individual.” 


Further insight into Johnson’s interpretation of creativity may be 
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had by considering some of his criticisms of other views. He states, 
for example, that Hooper wavers between a correct and an erroneous 
interpretation. ‘But Johnson believes that Hooper is incorrect when 
he says that creativity stands for the ultimate activity Mites expresses 
or pluralizes itself into an interlocked system of modes.”* And Johnson 
remarks that Dorothy Emmet also misses the point that creativity as 
such is not a distinct, concrete, existent entity—an underlying process 
or “ground”—but rather is an eternal object exemplified in all actual 
entities.” 

The insistence that creativity is an eternal object seems to have its 
basis in Johson’s insight that for Whitehead there is no going beyond 
actual entities to reach something more real.** Johnson notes with 
disapproval a persistent attempt on the part of some of Whitehead’s 
critics to assign priority to “creativity” or “process.” * Johnson cites 
several examples of this attempt to find in creativity something more 
real than actual entities;”° he cites David Bidney’s claim that White- 
head believes that some such entity as process, change, or becoming is 
the ultimate reality.*° Also, he points to Miss Emmet’s statement that 
creativity is “simply pure, formless activity, ‘which has an urge’ 
towards the individualization of itself into many actualities.”*” He 
finds a similar notion in Professor N. P. Stallknecht’s interpretation 
of creativity: “In esthetic creativity, which is for Whitehead the 
substantial stuff of things, eternal objects are united and particular 
things, creatures emerge.” ** And Johnson believes that Professor Paul 
Weiss makes the same mistake in his view that creativity produces 


21Johnson, “Theory of Actual Enti- 8°Johnson, “A Criticism of D. Bidney’s 
ties,” pp. 280-81. ‘Spinoza and Whitehead,’ ” Philosophical 
22Tbid. Review, XVVII (July, 1938), 410. This 
?8See especially Johnson, “White- article is a criticism of D. Bidney, “The 


head’s Philosophy of History,” Journal Problem of Substance in Spinoza and 
of the History of Ideas, VII (1946), 234- Whitehead,” Philosophical Review, XLV 


ae (1936), 574-92. Here Johnson cites 
Ibid., p. 234, n. 4, Process and Reality (New York: Mac- 
**Tbid. millan Co., 1929), p. 10. 
**Tbid. Johnson cites Bidney, The *1Tbid. Johnson cites Science and the 
Philosophical Review, XLV, 583. Modern World, p. 220. 
27Tbid. Johnson cites Emmet’s Philos- 82Process and Reality, p. 31. 


ephy of Organism, p. 78. 88See Religion in the Making (New 
Ibid. Johnson cites Stallknecht, York: Macmillan Co., 1926), chap. iii 
Studies in the Philosophy of Creation, sec. iii. 


p. lt %4See Process and Reality, p. 11. 
: ae Johnson cites Weiss, Reality, 35See ibid., p. 80. 
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discrete, real entities within itself{—entities, however, which last but 
for a moment.”° 

To show that there is no going beyond actual entities to reach 
something more real, creativity, Johnson cites Process and Reality: 
“Spinoza’s modes (actual entities) now become sheer actualities . . 
analysis does not lead us to any higher grade of reality.” *° Further, 
Johnson claims that creativity cannot even be properly called an 
entity, citing Whitehead’s statement: “The general activity is not an 
entity in the sense in which occasions and eternal objects are 
entities.” ** Johnson’s position is that creativity is not an entity but an 
eternal object. 

But though Johnson cites Whitehead to the effect that creativity is 
not an entity in the sense in which occasions and eternal objects are 
entities, he maintains that creativity is an eternal object. However, if 
creativity is not an entity in the same sense in which an eternal object 
is an entity, it is hard to understand how creativity can be an eternal 
object.” 

Also, in terms of Whitehead’s categoreal scheme, it is difficult to 
understand how creativity, which is in the category of the ultimate 
and so is “presupposed in all the more special categories” including 
the categories of existence (actual entities, eternal objects, and so on), 
could belong to a category in which it is presupposed. And further- 
more, in Religion in the Making Whitehead sets down three formative 
elements in his metaphysical scheme: creativity, God in his primordial 
nature, and the eternal objects.** Here creativity is set over against 
the eternal objects. 

But there is also a philosophical reason for resisting Johnson’s 
reduction of creativity to eternal object. Even though Johnson’s inter- 
pretation rightly stresses the fact that for Whitehead there is no going 
beyond actual entities to an eminent reality, it does not do justice 
to the sense in which creativity is ultimate for Whitehead. Granted 
that Whitehead rejects the notion of an eminent reality, he never- 
theless insists that in his philosophic theory creativity is an ultimate 
that is actual in virtue of its accidents.** But eternal objects are the 
principles of intelligibility in Whitehead’s scheme; philosophy is the 
search for eternal objects in facts.*° Yet Whitehead also insists on the 
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presence in nature of the given, a surd or irrational.** Creativity is in 
Whitehead’s own terms “the ultimate behind all forms, inexplicable 
by forms, and conditioned by creatures.” * If so, creativity cannot 
be an eternal object. It would seem impossible to reduce creativity 


to an eternal object. 


Each fact is more than its forms, and each form “participates” 
throughout the world of facts. The definiteness of fact is due to 
its forms; but the individual fact is a creature and creativity 1s 
the ultimate behind all forms, inexplicable by forms, and con- 
ditioned by its creatures.** 


Here I understand Whitehead to mean that creativity cannot be 
reduced to intelligibility through forms but is an irrational or surd 
element which sets it over against the intelligibility of forms. For 
this reason, then, creativity seems radically irreducible to an eternal 
object; it seems impossible to reduce the ultimately irrational element 
of Whitehead’s scheme to one of its rational elements. 

In the case of Hartshorne, who is an original philosopher in his own 
right, it is important to note that we limit our discussion to 
Hartshorne’s interpretation of Whitehead. Hartshorne believes that 
crealivity “corresponds to ‘being’ as such, in the abstract, in some 


2? 39 


older systems. According to this interpretation of creativity, it is 
similar to the notion of being as such of the Scholastic tradition since 
it is predicated analogously of all things: “Disons plutét que la créati- 


vité est pour lui 4 peu prés ce que |’étre a été pour les scholastiques, 


**Process and Reality, pp. 67-68. *#2Hartshorne, “Is Whitehead’s God the 
Here Whitehead cites A. E. Taylor’s God of Religion?”, Ethics, LIII (1943), 
summary interpretation of the Timaeus. 220. 

37Process and Reality, p. 30. 48Hartshorne, “Whitehead’s Idea of 


387 bid. 
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) A Reply to Professor Eslick,” Chicago: Northwestern Univ. Press, 
Philosophy and Phenomenological Re- 1941), p. 528. 
search, XVIII (June, 1958), 517. See also 44Hartshorne, “Whitehead on Proc- 
Charles Hartshorne and William Reese, ess,” p. 517. 
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46Hartshorne remarks concerning this 
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une notion analogique appliquée a tout.” *° 


So Hartshorne main- 


~ tains that creativity in Whitehead’s philosophy is “agency as such, 


as Whitehead views agency.” ** Accordingly, creativity is “agency as 
such” corresponding to the “being as such” in the Scholastic tradi- 
tion. 

Hartshorne’s understanding of creativity is clarified in the course of 
his discussion of the distinction between God and creativity. For 
creativity is not a power, but just power. To say that there is power 
distinct from God’s is to say that the creatures have some power of 
their own.*” He adds that all creativity in some sense belongs to God 
either as His self-decision or as the decisions made by other actual 
entities but enjoyed by Him in His consequent nature. Creativity is 
identified with the agency of God as such, so that creativity is the 
abstraction that leaves out of account the duality of decisions as self- 
made and as made by others. Then, creativity belongs to God either 
as His self-decision or His uniquely adequate way of being decided by 
others.*° Hartshorne judges that creativity refers to the activity of 
God, abstracting from whether the activity referred to is in God in His 
primordial nature or in God in His derived consequent nature; in any 
case, creativity refers to activity that belongs to God. 

Hartshorne’s interpretation pivots on the conviction that creativity 
is “not a thing but a concept.” ** As he says, for Whitehead creativity 
is a “category” and is the “universal of universals.” The rejection of 
creativity as thing is closely tied with the rejection of a being, a 
power, a sort of divinity above God.** Hartshorne believes that in 
spite of obscurities in the text which could lead one to judge other- 
wise, Whitehead denies such a role to creativity in his philosophy. 

However, Hartshorne recognizes the difficulties involved in this 
interpretation because of Whitehead’s comparing creativity with 
Spinoza’s substance. But he observes that this analogy cannot be 
trusted, since Whitehead rejects the notion of substance.*® So in 
rejecting the position that creativity is the ultimate ground or sub- 
stance of this multifarious but unified advance, Hartshorne remarks 
that this comparison was made at a time when Whitehead’s 
terminology had not yet been crystallized and that it is nothing more 
than a “passing thought.” *’ In Hartshorne’s interpretation, the 
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comparison of creativity with substance is an unhappy one and not 
significant. ** 

On the other hand, creativity is comparable to the notion of “being 
as such” of the Scholastics.** Hartshorne believes that some have 
erroneously taken the distinction between God and creativily to imply 
that creativity is a power beyond God’s power.” But Hartshorne 
points out that in a sense God is being itself for the Scholastics and 
that, in a similar way, for Whitehead God is creativity, since every 
actual occasion is included in the consequent nature of God. And, as 
in the Scholastic tradition there is a distinction between the being of 
God and the being of creatures, similarly there is a distinction between 
creativity that is God’s self-decision and creativity that is the decision 
of other actual events objectified in the consequent nature of God.*’ 
According to Hartshorne’s interpretation, then, creativity must refer 
to the power or activity of God; creativity-is not a power but the 
abstract notion of power as such. 


However, the comparison of creativity with the Scholastic notion 
of “being as such” encounters the difficulty that “actual entities” 
are the realities which in Whitehead’s philosophy correspond to the 
“beings” of the Scholastic tradition. In a way similar to the way 
that being as such is the concern of the Scholastic metaphysician, the 
concern of Whitehead the metaphysician is actual entities as such. 
“The positive doctrine of these lectures is concerned with the becom- 
ing, the being, and the relatedness of ‘actual entities.’” °? White- 
head describes creativity as “an ultimate which is actual in virtue of 
its accidents”; °* creativity becomes actual only through its accidents, 
actual entities; in itself creativity is not actual but potential. Whereas 
being as such in the Scholastic tradition must actually include all its 
inferiors, creativity in itself is undetermined and potential. For 
creativity is without a character of its own in exactly the same sense 
that Aristotle’s matter is without a character of its own.** Indeter- 


48I bid. 56Tbid., p. 522. 
pee enPEne, ue principe,” p. 28. *7Hartshorne, Reality as a Social Proc- 
Hartshorne, “Is Whitehead’s God,” ess (Boston: Beacon Press, 1953), p. 212. 
p iH , eu See also Charles Hartshorne, Man’s 
s artshorne, Le principe, “ p. 28. Vision of God (New York: Willett, Clark, 
Process and. Reality, p. viii. 1941) and The Divine Relativity (New 


S3Ibid., p. 10. he 
54Ibid., p. 47. ae 1948). 
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_minate, characterless in itself, creativity must be characterized through 
_ the objective immortality of actual entities in order to be real potential- 


ity. In abstraction from actual entities, creativity is inefficacious and 
can only be “boundless, abstract possibility.” °° Whitehead insists 
that the order of the temporal world means that God in his primordial 
nature is “the acquirement by Creativity of a primordial character.” °° 
Accordingly, creativity does not seem to be the notion of power as 
such but a potential principle that is characterized and determined 
through its activity in actual entities. 


But Hartshorne’s view that creativity is God’s activity as such is 
based on his panentheistic interpretation of Whitehead. Without 
panentheism Hartshorne’s interpretation of creativity cannot stand. 
Because without it, creativity cannot be referred totally to God. 


Hartshorne admits that Whitehead seems to have at least wavered on 
this point. “In a few passages our author [Whitehead] does speak 
as though not all aspects of our experience could be ‘saved’ for 
immortality, and A. H. Johnson reports that he unmistakably affirmed 
But Hartshorne believes that this does not 
represent Whitehead’s genuine position as indicated by this dcectrine 


this in conversation.” °” 


on truth. “For he tells us that the truth is only the way all things 
are together in the consequent nature, from which it follows that it 
could not be ‘true’ that something was omitted from the consequent 


” 5% And so Hartshorne concludes: “In anv case we are free 


nature. 
to make this our position and I know of nothing in Whitehead, save 
those few passages, which even appear to conflict with it.” °° 
Hartshorne as a philosopher in his own right adopts panentheism; 
however, the interpretation of Whitehead himself on this point is a 
difficult question. 

Hartshorne’s interpretation of Whitehead as panentheist is based on 
the supposition that the entire past without loss is objectified in the 
consequent nature of God. In direct reply to Paul Weiss’s contention 
that according to Whitehead God gives being only to that portion 
of the past which can be made part of a cosmic harmony, Hartshorne 
declares: 


Now my contention is this: in whatever sense “to be made a 
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part of cosmic harmony” is the condition for preservation, the 
entire past, and not a mere portion of it, can and does meet the 
condition and is preserved. And this is the view I have attributed 
to Whitehead.*° 


Hartshorne prepares the reader to understand the presuppositions 
at work in his interpretation of Whitehead by stating his own personal 
position on panentheism. Hartshorne explains that his own position 
is largely based on his notion of value.** But Hartshorne realizes the 
problem remains as to how far his own position can be identified 
with Whitehead’s own. For that reason, Hartshorne cites those 
passages in Whitehead that favor such an identification, as, for 
example, the following passage from Process and Reality: 


The truth itself is nothing else than how the composite natures 
of the organic actualities of the world obtain adequate repre- 
sentation in the divine nature the consequent nature of 
God. ... In this way the “ontological principle” is maintained 
since there can be no determinate truth, correlating impartially 
the partial experiences of many actual entities, apart from one 


actual entity to which it can be referred.* 


Hartshorne objects to any interpretation of this passage in Whitehead 
that minimizes the “impartiality” of God. For if God merely collected 
the good aspects, omitting the evil, it would not be a determinate truth 
that these evils really occurred.** In rejection of the interpretations of 
the immortality of the past based on Whitehead’s expressions—such 
as “transformation,” “reformation,” “nothing that can be saved”— 


6°“The Immortality of the Past: 68“Hartshorne and the Interpretation 


Critique of a Prevalent Misinterpreta- 
tion,” Review of Metaphysics, VII (1953- 
54), 98. 

61“God as Absolute Yet Related to 
All,” Review of Metaphysics, I (1947), 
49. 


®2Process and Reality, p. 18. Hart- 
shorne also cites ibid., p. 352. 

*SHartshorne, “The Immortality,” 
p. 104. 

tbid.. ap. 105. 

*5Tbid., p. 108. 

°Process and Reality, p. 527. 

67Hartshorne, “The Immortality,” 
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of Whitehead,” Review of Metaphysics, 
VII (1953-54), 495-98. 

®%Ibid., p. 497. 

7°Hartshorne is aware of the influence 
of Royce in the formation of his own 
position: “And this is the view I have 
attributed to Whitehead. (With or 
without Whitehead I might well have 
held it, since the original influence came 
from Royce, as criticized by James, and 
reformulated by Hocking to meet the 
Jamesian criticism—not from  White- 
head)” (“The Immortality,” p. 98.) 

™“<The Immortality,” p. 104. 


_ Hartshorne cites Religion in the Making to the effect that “the ideal 
- vision is ‘the novel consequent’ instead of the ‘actual evil,’ but of both 


in a certain relationship.” ** Finally, Hartshorne rejects the argument 


based on the fact that objectification normally does involve abstraction. 
Hartshorne argues that God as the “chief exemplification” of the 
categories must be a unique exemplification; in fact, if God were not 
unique, there would be no point to introducing God at all.® Also, for 
Hartshorne “partiality” and “impartiality” only have meaning in 
reference to one another. So Hartshorne judges that the following 
statement of Whitehead settled the question: 


In this way God is completed by the individual, fluent satisfac- 
tions of finite fact, and the temporal occasions are completed by 
their everlasting union with their transformed selves, purged 
into conformation with the eternal order which is the final 


absolute ‘wisdom.’ °° 


Hartshorne asks how Whitehead could have said more clearly that 
evils were not omitted but only that God adds to all such evils a 
context which produces in relation to them, whatever good can be 
made to result.’ 

A. H. Johnson points out that the metaphysical basis of Hartshorne’s 
position is that “to become past or perish is not to alter.” °* But 
Johnson contrasts this with Whitehead’s own statement that time is 
perpetually perishing.°** Johnson here is pointing to the fact that 
Whitehead’s fundamental position that time is perpetually perishing 
involves in its very nature loss of subjective immediacy; therefore. 
the objective immortality of temporal actuality in the consequent 
nature of God involves loss; accordingly the entire past is not 
objectified in God. Further, Johnson indicates that Hartshorne’s 
interpretation has its roots in a certain theory of truth. Johnson 
believes that when Hartshorne claims that there is no loss whatsoever 
in the objectification of actual occasions in God, Hartshorne is reading 
more of Royce’s theory of truth into Whitehead’s philosophy than is 
actually there.” Hartshorne maintains that the entire past must be 
included in God; otherwise it would not be a determinate truth that 
these events really happened.”* In keeping with Royce’s notion of 
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truth, God is the Absolute in Hartshorne’s interpretation of White- 
head.” 

Finally, Johnson supports his rejection of Hartshorne’s interpreta- 
tion by an appeal to the manuscript of his own book Whitehead’s 
Theory of Reality which was read and annotated by Whitehead him- 
self. Johnson reports that Whitehead indicated by marginal notes 
that he agreed with Johnson’s statement that “when Whitehead states 
that ‘the consequent nature of God is composed of a multiplicity of 
elements with individual self-realization,’ this is not an accurate 
expression of his actual point of view.” ”* Furthermore, Johnson 
reports that Whitehead did not disagree with his statement that 
“some available data is eliminated from God’s nature.” At the 
bottom of the page of Johnson’s manuscript Whitehead writes: 
“Tragedy is omitted in PR. It is introduced in AI. cf. neg. prehen- 
” 7° Johnson observes that in his note at the foot of the same 
page Whitehead suggested that negative prehension, which certainly 
implies loss, has a place in God’s experience.” 

Johnson maintains that Hartshorne’s interpretation of Whitehead 
rests on the supposition that God in His consequent nature includes 
the entire past with no loss whatsoever; for otherwise creativity 
could not totally refer to God. But then, Whitehead’s central meta- 
physical position that time is a perpetual perishing goes unexplained. 
If for Whitehead actual occasions do perish and attain objective 
immortality only through loss of subjective immediacy, there can be 
no absolute truth in the tradition of Royce and Hocking. 

From the viewpoint that Whitehead’s metaphysics is an adaptation 
of the fundamentals of the metaphysics of Spinoza and Leibniz, 
D. Bidney interprets creativity to be “one fundamental substrate of 
which all things are modes, but he [Whitehead] identifies this 
substrate with activity.” ’’ According to Bidney’s interpretation, 


sion. 


72°Le principe,” p. 28. 78Ibid., p. 586. 
7?“Wartshorne,” p. 497. See also PI May Kale 
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Whitehead takes over Leibniz’s monads but denies them substantial 
- existence of their own since they are “modes or effects of cosmic 
process or creativity”;"* then, the actual occasions are modes of the 
substrate creativity in Spinozistic fashion. Also, Bidney compares 
Whitehead’s creativity with the ultimate of Indian philosophy,”® 
Bidney compares this cosmic indeterminate experience to one of the 
low-grade monads of Leibniz conceived as the boundless, infinite con- 
tinuum after the manner of Plato’s receptacle in the Timaeus.*° 
Further, Bidney judges that Whitehead follows the Greek tradition 
rather than the Indian when he maintains that “loss of finite, actual 
individuality is a real loss, not a gain; that the individual attains his 
perfection by achieving some harmonious form of being, and thereby 
extricating himself from the indeterminacy of pure experience.” ** 
Creativity is thought to be indeterminate activity, indeterminate in 
that it is feeling without representation or consciousness. 

Bidney finds the foundations of Whitehead’s notion of creativity in 
the fact that Whitehead is following the Greek tradition rather than 
the Hebraic-Christian tradition with regard to the finite and the 
infinite.** Because for Whitehead, as for Plato and Aristotle, an actual 
event is that which has some definite form. Accordingly, the infinite 
is the formless, that which lacks all determination and therefore all 
actuality. Accordingly, Whitehead’s creativity is seen to correspond 
to “the TO APEIRON or boundless of Plato, which is merely the 
indeterminate receptacle of forms of being but in itself lacks all 
casual efficacy or actuality.” °° 

Bidney’s interpretation of creativity makes a contribution to an 
understanding of creativity by placing Whitehead’s borrowings from 
Spinoza and Leibinz into the context of what Bidney terms the Greek 
tradition. From this point of view, the sense in which creativity is 
infinite can be understood. Also, the role of God in His primordial 
nature as principle of limitation can be understood in the tradition 
stemming from Plato’s receptacle. 

William Christian’s interpretation of creativity is that it is a “name 
for a general fact, that the universe is made up of novel con- 
crescences.” Christian explains that creativity is Whitehead’s term 
tor the most fundamental character of actuality.** In this interpreta- 
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tion, when Whitehead says that creativity is ultimate, he is saying at 
least two things: first, he means that 


any actual entity, whether God or an actual occasion, is not 
altogether derived from something else. There is an underived 
element in every actual entity. Every actual entity, not only 
God, is in some degree self-creative or causa SUL 


Secondly, he also means that “every actual entity is in some degree 
novel. The novelty of an actual entity is the uniqueness which results 
from self-creativity. It is an essentially new unity of experience.” *° 
According to this view, then, all actual occasions are instances of 
creativity.*’ Creativity extends the notion of original and originative 
activity which is so familiar in Western philosophy to all real indi- 
viduals whether they be subhuman, human, or superhuman and no 
matter how they may differ in their complexity, intensity, and effective- 


ee 


ness.** So, Christian concludes: . it seems fair to say that an 
alternative expression for creativity might be ‘originality,’ in the 
fullest and most radical sense of the word.” *° 

Christian’s interpretation of creativity in Whitehead is closely linked 
with his insistence that Whitehead is neither a pantheist nor a 
panentheist. With regard to pantheism, Christian underlines the 
interconnectedness of the universe of actual entities demanded by the 
coherence that characterizes Whitehead’s metaphysical scheme. 
Christian points out that it is impossible to reduce actuality to one 
entity in such a metaphysics.*" And Christian believes that this is the 
point that Whitehead is making when he compares creativity with 
Spinoza’s one substance in Process and Reality. So when Whitehead 
substitutes creativity for Spinoza’s substance, he is rejecting monism, 
since creativity is in no sense an entity.°’ Also, Christian’s interpreta- 


**Ibid. offer difficulties to his interpretation; 
geod but he concludes that ‘a survey of 
ee p. 70. these discussions leaves one with the dis- 
as p. 113. tinct impression that in Whitehead’s 


more careful and sustained treatments 
anes of the Subject he uses the language of 
tas ‘repetition, etc.,’ while such expres- 

if id., p. 406. sions as ‘flowing of feeling’ seem to be 
om Ibid., p. 70. See also Christian, used for the sake of vividness rather than 
The Mutual Exclusiveness of White- exactness” (Christian, “The Mutual 
head’s Actual Occasions,” Review of Exclusiveness,” p. 68). 


Metaphysics, If (1949), 45-75. Here *4Process and Reality, p. 30. 
Christian admits that certain passages 
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tion of creativity is linked to his rejection of Hartshorne’s position that 
~ Whitehead is a panentheist. Christian maintains that there is a 
radical metaphysical reason for rejecting Hartshorne’s interpretation 
of Whitehead as a panentheist; there is no sharing of immediacy 
between God and an actual occasion.*? But if there were a transference 
of immediacy of feeling from temporal, actual entities to the consequent 
nature of God, the originality, or creativity, of God would be violated. 
For then a part of the immediate actuality of one actual occasion 
would be derived from another. And since there are many actual 
occasions in the immediate past of the present actual occasion, all of 
which might be present in this manner, it would then be quite differ- 
ent to give any meaning to the self-creativity of the present occasion.** 
Of course, this consequence would be most acute in the case of the 
consequent nature of God that is said to be derived from the physical 
prehension of the entire past. For this reason, and another reason 
based on an application of the epochal theory of time to God, Christian 
concludes: “God does not literally include or contain the world. And 
he transcends the world not merely in his ‘essence’ but in his concrete 


actuality.” ** 


Since creativity denotes the general fact that all actual 
entities, including God, are causa sui and novel, Whitehead cannot be 
a pantheist nor a panentheist. Creativity is the name given this 
general fact about the universe. 

Christian’s interpretation with its insistence on the exclusiveness of 
immediacy contributes strong reasons based on Whitehead’s philo- 
sophical principles for the rejection of panentheism as the doctrine 
of Whitehead himself. But the position on which it is based— 
namely, that creativity must be a term or name to denote a charac- 
teristic of actual entities, since it is itself neither an actual entity 
nor a member of the categories of existence—seems unacceptable and 
difficult to reconcile with the role of creativity in Whitehead’s meta- 
physical scheme. 

The fundamental difficulty with Christian’s interpretation of 
creativity is that it does not relate creativity to the questions it is 
designed to answer. Creativity is one of the notions of Whitehead’s 
categoreal scheme that is the result of the search for the forms in facts. 
The philosophical question for Whitehead is, “How can concrete fact 
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exhibit entities abstract from itself and yet participated in by its own 
nature?” °* In other words, philosophy’s objective is “the gradual 
elaboration of categoreal schemes.” °° Creativity, far from being a 
mere term or name for actual entities, is a notion belonging to such 
a categoreal scheme. In fact, Whitehead explicitly terms creativity 
an ultimate notion: “ ‘Creativity,’ ‘many,’ ‘one’ are the ultimate 
notions involved in the meaning of the synonymous terms ‘thing,’ 
‘being,’ ‘entity.’ ” °’ 

Furthermore, Christian’s emphasis on the fact that creativity is 
neither actual entity nor any other of the categories of existence 
is correct. But his conclusion that creativity is “a name for the 
general fact” that the universe is composed of novel concrescences 
that are causa sui seems unwarranted. This interpretation neglects 
to place creativity within the categoreal scheme. It does not adequately 
explain how “creativity is the ultimate behind all forms, inexplicable 
by forms and conditioned by its creatures.” °** If creativity were the 
name for the general fact that the universe is composed of actual 
entities that are novel concrescences, in what sense could creativity 
be behind all forms? How could it be conditioned by its creatures? 
How could it be said to be inexplicable by forms? In fact, far from 
being a general characteristic of actual entities, creativity is indeter- 
minate and has no character of its own; it is conditioned by God in 
His primordial nature and thus limited. The basic issue, then, is that 
creativity, far from being a name for a general fact, is an entity in 
the Platonic tradition as is Plato’s receptacle. And the ultimate 
explanation of Christian’s interpretation would seem to be the failure 
to understand creativity in the light of the question it is designed to 
answer. Christian’s interpretation seems rather to try to explain 
how concrete particular fact can be built up out of universals. 
Creativity is not a name for a general fact; it is a reality, though it is 
nonbeing. 


**Tbid. 102Whitehead’s Metaphysics, p. 97. 
SoTbide ap elas POST bId= i penlode 
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Ivor Leclerc’s interpretation of creativity in Whitehead is that it is 


“the basic activity of self-creation generic to all individua! actual 


entities.” °° 


In other words, it is the generic activity conceived in 
abstraction from the individual instantiations of that activity.’ 
Leclerc cites Whitehead’s Modes of Thought: “In order to understand 
Actuality, we must ask, What is character, and What is it that has 


character.” 1° 


Leclerc comments that “his [Whitehead’s|] answer is 
that it is actuality which has character, or rather more strictly, that 
it is Creativity which has character, thereby constituting the actual 


9? 102 


entities. Leclerc adds that “creative activity or creativity is the 
‘ultimate’ of which each actual entity is an instantiation.” *°* In this 
view, actual entities are individualizations of creativity.*°* In brief, 


all actual entities are instances of generic activity. 


Leclerc thinks of creativity as the counterpart of Aristotle’s matter. 
For creativity and Aristotelian matter are similar in this, that “both 
are that which takes different forms, that which exists only in its 
individualizations. Leclerc shows that they also differ. For 
Whitehead conceives the ultimate as activity, creative activity, and in 
doing so is specifically maintaining that to the ultimate, and to no 
other element in actuality, is to be abscribed the efficacy whereby the 
ultimate takes different forms.’°* Not so in the Aristotelian scheme, 
in which the act by which matter takes different forms is not ascribed 
to the ultimate itself but to form. 


99-105 


The mainspring of Leclerc’s interpretation is the conviction that 
Process and Reality marks Whitehead’s “shift to metaphysics—i.e., 
to the endeavour to formulate the ‘fundamental notions concerning 
the nature of reality.’ "°’ For Leclerc maintains that the problems of 
Process and Reality are specifically metaphysical and not those that 
occupied him in his earlier investigation in the philosophy of natural 
science.’°® At this point in his development, Whitehead had come to 
recognize that both the basic problems which he had then come to 
make his own and also the method which its solution required were 
those of the philosophical tradition with its roots in the Greeks. In 
Whitehead’s Process and Reality “the endeavour to find the appro- 
priate fundamental notions is the endeavour to conceive the nature 
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of ‘complete fact’, and this endeavour is that aspect of philosophy 


which is metaphysics.” **° 


Leclerc places creativity in the context of this properly metaphysical 
endeavor; creativity is one of the notions that make up Whitehead’s 
effort to conceive the complete fact. Leclerc points out that White- 
head maintains that either tacitly or explicitly philosophy has to 
recognize a metaphysical “category of the ultimate.” ‘*° While 
insisting that Whitehead is facing the traditional problems of Greek 
philosophy, Leclerc also explains that Whitehead posed the questions 
in an original way."'' Whitehead accordingly transforms the notion 
of the ultimate so as to avoid the tendency of pluralistic theories to 
neglect the ultimate and the Spinozistic error which avoids that 
tendency only by denying actuality to the modes of the ultimate. 
Whitehead does this by admitting the ultimate without denying 
actuality to the instances of creativity.*”” 

Leclerc makes a major contribution to an interpretation of creativity 
in Whitehead by showing that its setting is a properly metaphysical 
one; creativity is understood in the light of the questions it is designed 
to answer. But Leclerc’s interpretation is most valuable since it 
considers carefully the fact that creativity is to be found in a work that 
is properly metaphysical in the Greek iradition, without overlooking 
the fact that Whitehead poses the same basic questions in an original 
way. Granted this basic approach to the exposition of Whitehead’s 
philosophy, Leclerc correctly observes that “his [Whitehead’s] ideas 
and terminology become fairly readily explicable; and it is then 
possible at an early stage to enter into a systematic exploration of the 
fundamental notions or categories of his metaphysics.” *** 

But Leclerc emphasizes the analogies between Aristotle’s matter and 
Whitehead’s creativity, and neglects the analogies between Plato’s 
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receptacle and Whitehead’s creativity. Although Leclerc is certainly 


- aware of the differences between the metaphysics of Aristotle and 


Plato,*** he tends in effect to minimize the difference between them. 
For Leclerc’s explanation of creativity is built around a comparison 
between Aristotelian matter and creativity. However, the difference 
between Aristotle’s matter and Whitehead’s creativity is more 
profound than Whitehead’s rejection of form as ultimate. Rather, 
the issue is the characteristic Platonic position rejected by Aristotle; 
namely, the reality of nonbeing. Only by placing Whitehead’s 
creativity in the context of Platonic metaphysics can the reality 
ascribed to creativity by Whitehead be explained, for Aristotle insists 
again and again that nonbeing is opposed to being as true, not to the 
being of the categories."° Yet for Whitehead’s metaphysics the 
reality of nonbeing is the key to understanding creativity conditioned 
by the objective immortality of actual entities. As Whitehead remarks 
of Plato: “He wrote in the Sophist that non-being is itself a form of 
being. He only applied this doctrine to his eternal forms. He should 
have applied the same doctrine to things that perish.” *** And White- 
head applies this notion of real to creativity: “ 
refers to the creativity, where the Platonic definition of ‘real’ in the 
Therefore, it is important to place creativity 
in the Platonic tradition with its insistence on the reality of non- 


. the term ‘real’ 


Sophist is referred to.” **” 


being and not limit the consideration to analogies with Aristotle. 


Further contributions to this discussion are made by remarks that 
do suggest lines of thought but are not fully developed. As such, they 
cannot be criticized as though they represented fully articulated posi- 
tions; but they are worth noting for the purpose of indicating the 
great variety of opinions involved and what does contribute to the 
discussion. In a few brief words Rostenstreich makes a point that 
reinforces the objection to placing Whitehead squarely in_ the 
Aristotelian tradition, neglecting the radical difference between the 
Platonic and Aristotelian traditions so that the Platonic elements of 
Whitehead’s metaphysics are passed over.*"* 
cerning Whitehead’s presentation of the outline of his metaphysics 
in Religion in the Making, Rostenstreich notes the Platonic caste of 
Whitehead’s metaphysics into formative elements. 


In his remarks con- 
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The Platonic attitude of Whitehead’s theory becomes manifest in 
the fact that the formative elements which are discovered through 
removing life and temporality from the actual entities are not 
just abstract concepts. They are entities of a particular onto- 
logical status of their own.’ 


Rostenstreich observes that creativity as a formative element is not an 
abstract concept but an entity in the Platonic tradition. 

Another interpretation of creativity that contributes to an approach 
to understanding of this notion is one sketched by D. J. Moxley.*”° 
Moxley agrees with Rostenstreich’s insistence that Whitehead is in 
the Platonic tradition and so looks for “some ultimate, characterless 
substratum receiving progressive definition from the ingression of 
eternal objects” and finds it in creativity. But Moxley is alert to the 
tensions involved in this function of creativity in Whitehead’s meta- 
physics: 


It is just here, in this notion of “Creativity,” I think, that the 
various elements of Whitehead’s philosophy come most acutely 
into conflict. As a Platonist he needs a matter, a Sdn, for the 
eternal objects to inform, but the matter must be passive and 
inchoate; as a monadologist he also needs a pluralism of self- 
determining entities; finally, in view of the internality of rela- 
tions, he must have a universal relativity; hence, on the one 
hand, his two sources of novelty, God and “Creativity,” and on 
the other, the last question given above.’ 


And Moxley concludes that Whitehead’s insistence that the many 
become one drives him to speak as though the many are one even 
while he insists that actuality is incurably atomic.}” 

And L. S. Stebbing points up the same tension in Whitehead.'?* 
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She indicates the conflicting elements in Whitehead’s creativity 
— doctrine: 


Can any intelligible meaning be given to the statement that the 
“many” become “one”? It isn’t possible to get out of the 
difficulties by saying that the “many” become “one,” instead of 
saying that the “many” are “one.” The change from “being” 
to “becoming” leaves the difficulties unaffected and introduces 
new difficulties. Every actual entity is both diverse from every 
other actual entity, and yet becomes one with it.’** 


? 


These are genuine problems that must be faced in the interpretation 
of creativity in Whitehead; but it would seem that both Moxley and — 
Stebbing neglect an important characteristic of Whitehead’s Platonism, 
the reality of nonbeing. Once this is perceived then the opposition 
between the many as general potentiality and the actuality of a 
novel concrescence is no longer a contradiction. So Stebbing is not 
justified in concluding that the opposition remains a flat contradic- 
tion, which reveals the hopeless confusion that lies at the basis of the 
philosophy of organism.’** But there is no contradiction in the 
“many” which constitutes the real potentiality relative to a partic- 
one” and thereby adding “one” to the 
general potentiality; the “many,” which is real but nonbeing, is 
becoming one being. 


“ec 


ular actuality becoming 


Dorothy Emmet also insists on the Platonic characteristics of 
Whitehead’s metaphysics and the similarities between creativity and 
the Platonic receptacle.*° She shows that both Whitehead and Plato 
approach philosophical questions through a consideration of the 
nature and implications of an order in the universe.’”’ In this setting. 
Emmet recalls the fact that A. E. Taylor has pointed out the almost 
verbal parallel between Whitehead’s creativity and the Sro3ozx yeveodwe, 
the “matrix of becoming” of Plato’s Timaeus: 


For it is there as a natural matrix for all things, moved and 
variously figured by the things that enter it, but through their 
agency takes on divers appearances at divers times. But the 
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5} 
' 
things that enter and leave it are copies of the eternal things, 
moulded upon them in an obscure and wondrous fashion.*”* 


Also, Emmet sees a parallel to Whitehead’s extensive continuum in 
Plato’s matrix of becoming but adds the necessary qualifications to 
show that their identification would be impossible. For the extensive 
continuum as the most general scheme of real potentiality providing 
the background for all other organic relations is not merely character- 
less and structureless creativity. On the contrary, it is characterized 
by “the most complete generalities which can determine creativity 
and underlie the possibility for the emergence of any type of order 
whatsoever, and which he suggests are the relations of wholes and 
part, overlapping and contact.” *° 

Also, Dorothy Emmet points out that Plato and Whitehead are alike 
in their notion of a mathematical type of order. She recalls the fact 
that according to A. E. Taylor’s interpretation of the Timaeus, since 
the primeval stuff, the Sxosey4 is extension, the forms of structure 
realized in it will be geometrica And Whitehead’s comment on 
the cosmology of the Timaeus is that it supplements Newton’s scholium 
because it “connects behaviour with the ultimate molecular characters 
of actual entities’ **’ and “accounted for the sharp-cut differences 
between kinds of natura! things by assuming an approximation of the 
molecules of the fundamental kinds respectively to the mathematical 
forms of the regular solids.” **? On this point Emmet remarks: 


1 130 


That is to say that he is noting with approval, and joining hands 
with the Timaeus in the view suggested there, that the differ- 
ences and determinations of things are the results of the 
dominant types of structure they display, and that these types 
of structure can be reduced to simpler mathematical ratio, 
although of course the “higher” kinds of societies involve more 


and more complex harmonies of sub-societies with interwoven 
structure. *** 
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This suggestion as to the order introduced by the limitation of 
creativity by God in His primordial nature Emmet believes is a signi- 
ficant factor in understanding Whitehead’s metaphysics; in White- 
head’s view the appreciation of formal pattern can be a vehicle of 
emotion.*** Without going to the extreme of identifying Whitehead’s 
philosophy with the application of symbolic logic to the world of 
modern physics, one can find this idea useful for understanding 
creativity in Whitehead’s metaphysics. As David Harrah **° indicates, 
a clue to understanding Whitehead is provided by reflecting on the 
psychological procedure of a creative mathematician. Whitehead’s 
cast of mind was shaped in and through his procedures as a creative 
mathematician; these procedures were later sublimated into basic 
principles of his cosmology. But wisely Harrah concludes not that 
the contents of Whitehead’s metaphysics are to be explained in terms 
of logic; he concludes only “how receptive Whitehead would have 
been to certain ideas, when he came across them in contexts outside 
mathematics. In this way Dorothy Emmet’s suggestion is help- 
ful and valuable and avoids the pitfalls of W. Mays’s identification of 
Whitehead’s philosophy with an application of symbolic logic to 
reified notions of modern physics. 
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“Probably no thinker has excited a wider ambit of conflicting 
interests, sordid and spiritual, shallow and profound. To the 
timidly conventional a Satanic mind, clothed in the abomina- 
tions of Antichrist and deserving his bad end; to the blasé a 
sauce piquante or irresponsible wit; to the fanatical a stick to 
beat things with—sometimes himself; a tasty morsel for gossips 
and psychological morticians; a monster of ruthlessness for some 
readers, a floodgate for sentimental yearning in others; prophet, 
mountebank, iconoclast, clown—all these and many more has 
Nietzsche been to the masses. 

“Can. anything be good which attracts so many flies?”.— 
G. A. Morgan. 


Danger of distortion is inevitable whenever one attempts to study 
a man’s philosophical doctrine in terms of biographical influences. 
Such an approach to Friedrich Nietzsche presents an unusually serious 
problem. The “profound interconnection” between Nietzsche’s life 
and work often has caused writers to psychologize away his philo- 
sophical speculation and to regard his doctrinal contributions as a 
series of entries in a diary of rationalized projections upon the meta- 
physico-moral world. Even worse, since he went insane in 1889, his 
works have been blandly dismissed as the incoherent utterings of a 
psychotic, the “fabrications of a madman.”’ A final difficulty was 
provided by Nietzsche’s sister Elizabeth, who not only did not under- 
stand her brother’s philosophy but withheld Ecce Homo from publica- 
tion, suppressed various sections from other works, and forged several 
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letters, with the result that many gross misinterpretations of Nietzsche 
arose. Many are still widely prevalent today (for example, the belief 
that Nietzsche was actually the author-arranger of The Will to Power). 
Nevertheless, the life-doctrine relationships remain admittedly close. 
It is the purpose of this paper to explore the interacting influences 
that exist and to define certain boundaries within which the bio- 
graphical studies must be contained. 


A chronological pattern is followed. 


philosophical period, 1844-1865. 


Part I deals with the pre- 
Parts II-IV consider the main 


periods of philosophical development as follows: Part I, Period of 
Community or Dependence, 1865-1876; Part III, Period of Experiment 
or Independence, 1876-1882; Part IV, Period of Assertion or Fulfill- 


1$ee George A. Morgan, What 
Nietzsche Means (Cambridge: Harvard 
Univ. Press, 1943) pp. vii-xi, 6-20. As 
far as was possible, this study of 
Nietzsche was made using the best Eng- 
lish translations available. The best 
German edition is Friedrich Nietzsche 
Werke in Drei Banden, ed. Karl Schlecta 
(Miinchen: Carl Hanser Verlag, 1954- 
56). Where necessary, references have 
been made to this work. 

2See Walter A. Kaufmann, Nietzsche: 
Philosopher, Psychologist, Antichrist 
(Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press, 
1950), pp. 49-51. 

8Thus Spake Zarathustra, I, 1, trans. 
W. Kaufmann, in The Portable Nietzsche 
(New York: Viking Press, 1954), pp. 137- 
40. Another recent translation is that 
of A. Tille (New York: Dutton & Co., 
1958). 

4Kaufmann, Nietzsche, pp. 19-45, 99- 
179; Morgan, What Nietzsche Means, 
pp. 8-9, 26-29; Otto Manthey-Zorn, 
Dionysius: The Tragedy of Nietzsche 
(Amherst: Amherst College Press, 1956), 
pp. 19-20; F. A. Lea, The Tragic Philos- 
opher (London: Methuen & Co. 1957), 
p. 226 ; Grace Neal Dolson, “Nietzsche,” 
Encyclopedia Americana (1957), XX, 343- 
44; O. Levy, “Nietzsche,” Encyclopaedia 
Britannica (1955), XVI, 433-36. Even 
Nietzsche’s sister, who knew next to 
nothing about his philosophy (and falsi- 
fied most of that), was aware of this 
division: see Elizabeth Férster-Nietzsche, 
The Complete Works of Friedrich 
Nietzsche (London: Allen and Unwin, 
1909), I, vii-xxix. 
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5Quoted in Morgan, What Nietzsche 
Means, p. 27. It should be noted that 
this tripartite division is no endorse- 
ment of the fallacy which states that 
Nietzsche’s middle period was a complete 
reversal of all that was in the first. 
Rather we find a process of continuous 
refinement and development. See 
Kaufmann, Nietzsche, pp. 258-59, 350. 

®Writing to Brandes in 1888, Nietzsche 
said he was “well preserved despite 
three ‘mothers’ ” (Nietzsche: Unpub- 
lished Letters, trans. Kurt F. Leidekker 
[New York: Philosophical Lib., 1959], 
p. 133). See also H. A. Reyburn, 
Nietzsche: The Story of a Human Philos- 
opher (London: Macmillan & Co., 1948), 
pp. 1-8. The biographical data in this 
section, when not noted otherwise, is 
taken from this author. This is probably 
the best biography in English, more 
reliable than M. A. Miigge, Friedrich 
Nietzsche, His Life and Work (4th ed.; 
London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1914). But 
Reyburn’s work also suffers much from 
reliance on the legion of forged letters 
perpetrated by Elizabeth in the German 
editions prior to  Schlecta’s work. 
Stephan Zweig’s “Friedrich Nietzsche,” 
in Master Builders, trans. Eden and 
Cedar Paul (New York: Viking Press, 
1939), gives a sympathetic sketch of 
Nietzsche’s personality, but does not 
pretend to be a biography. 

TWilliam A. Wright, What Nietzsche 
Taught (New York: B. W. Huebsch, 
1915), p. 23. 


: 


‘ment, 1883-1889. These three divisions represent the periods which 


- Nietzsche assigned to his work.* In general, they are followed by all 


important secondary sources.* The basic rationale for the triple 
division is suggested by a fragment from one of Nietzsche’s unpub- 
lished works: 


The road to wisdom... . 


The first step. Revere (and obey and learn) better than any- 
body. Collect in oneself all things worthy of veneration and let 
them struggle together. Carry everything heavy. . .. Period 
of community. 


The second step. Break the revering heart when one is most 
tightly bound. The free spirit. Independence. Period of wilder- 
ness. Criticism of all that is revered (idealization of the un- 
revered), attempt at inverse valuations. 

The third step. Great decision whether fit for the positive 
position, for affirmation. No god, no man longer above me! 
The instinct of the creator. ... Give oneself the right to act.° 


Finally, Part V adds a note on Nietzsche’s madness so that it may 
be placed in correct perspective with regard to his prior life and work. 


Part I: PrepuitosopuicaL Periop, 1844-1865 


Nietzsche’s experiences during this period fall into three sections: 
those in childhood (1844-58), Pforta (1858-64), and at Bonn (1864- 
65). Attention is focused only on some of the more important 
influences that shaped the philosopher’s personality and ways of 
thinking. 

Born at Récken on October 15, 1844, Nietzsche lived there until his 
father’s death in 1849, when he was taken to Naumberg to live with 
his mother, sister, grandmother, and two aunts.° His feminine 
environment contributed, among other elements, family strife, pride 
in an aristocratic descent, and Spartan severity of training in manners 
and morals. His first contact with his peers at the Municipal School 
was unhappy, for they found “the little minister,” as they called 
him,’ frighteningly rigid. His second school experience in the Pforta 
School (1852-58) was happier and left him confident in his own 
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abilities. Of the many facets of his personality already developed by 
the year 1858, we may single out two as of possible subsequent signi- 


ficance. 


(1) We find in Nietzsche the so-called “harsh superego.” 


This may find expression in many ways; but basic feelings of guilt, 
ambivalence, resentment, and rebellion have been ingrained.* (2) We 
also find a solitary, withdrawing type of child. Called “a very quiet 
child” by his mother’ and “reserved” by his sister,’® Nietzsche him- 
self says in Ecce Homo, “In an absurdly early period, at the age of 
seven, I knew already that never a humau word would reach 


7 11 


WME Ts. i 


Yet it was a confident, self-sufficient solitude. 


By 1854, 


the youngster had written a motet and fifty-five poems; by 1858 he 


added an autobiography. 


8Because Elizabeth edited Nietzsche’s 
works, much of the ambivalence of his 
feelings towards her was _ suppressed. 
For an amusing instance of this, see 
Kaufmann, Nietzsche, p. 44. Note how 
the distortion is maintained by an author 
who does not have the correct informa- 
tion, such as Edward J. O’Brien, Son of 
the Morning (New York: Brewer, 
Warren, and Putnam, 1932), p. 17. 

°From hospital documents quoted by 
E. F. Podach, The Madness of Nietzsche, 


trans. F. A. Voigt (London: Putnam, 
1931), p. 173. 
10K. Forster-Nietzsche, Works, I, xii. 


Ecce Homo, II, 10, trans. Morgan, 
in The Portable Nietzsche, p. 9. Un- 
fortunately, the only complete transla- 
tion of this work at present is Volume 17 
of the Works; as Lea points out, it is 
“scandalously inaccurate” (The Tragic 
Philosopher, p. 10). See another refer- 
ence to childhood loneliness in Leidekker, 
Unpublished Letters, p. 123. 

12Quoted in O’Brien, Son of the Morn- 
ing, p. 7. He gives no reference — 
typically. 

*8See Reyburn, Nietzsche, pp. 15-25; 
Manthey-Zorn, Dionysius, pp. 14-16. 

From “Fate and History,” written 
by Nietzsche in 1862; quoted in Reyburn, 
Nietzsche, p. 34. See also his letter to 
Elizabeth (Nov., 1861) in Leidekker, 
Unpublished Letters, p. 26. Although 
Nietzsche claimed in Ecce Homo, II, 1 
(Works, XVII, 29), that atheism was 
“inborn, instinctive” in him, no signs of 
it appeared before this. 

His “revolt” resulted in intense feel- 
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Because his talents were many and recog- 


ings of disquiet and a subsequent humble 
apology to his mother (Reyburn, 
Nietzsche, p. 23). 

16Theognis, called by Isocrates the 
moralist par excellence in _ practical 
moralities, bade his hearers be true to a 
good cause, shun the company of evil 
(that is, democratic) men, be loyal, and 
wreak cruel vengeance. Nietzsche could 
have used the Bekker (1827), Welker 
(1826), or Bergk (1843) editions, fairly 
new at the time. See Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, XXII, 61. How much actual 
influence these principles had at this 
time on Nietzsche is not clear, but 
Reyburn (Nietzsche, p. 159) suggests 
their importance for The Birth of 
Tragedy. See also Leidekker, Unpub- 
lished Letters, pp. 28 and 34, for doubts 
about traditional morality; and Wright, 
What Nietzsche Taught, p. 27. 

17See letter to his mother (May, 1863), 
Leidekker, Unpublished Letters, pp. 28- 
29; also Reyburn, Nietzsche, pp. 27-28. 

180’Brien, Son of the Morning, pp. 35- 
36. 

19Reyburn, Nietzsche, pp. 35-37. 

2°Letter to Mushacke (Aug., 1865), 
Leidekker, Unpublished Letters, pp. 39- 
40. O’Brien’s suggestion that it was 
the brothel incident which changed 
Nietzsche’s mind is a very wild con- 
jecture. See Kaufmann, Nietzsche, 
pp. 13-14. 

21Contrary to the usual notion, 
Nietzsche’s decision to go to Leipzig was 
influenced chiefly by Gersforff’s decision 
to go there, not by the departure of 
Ritschl, which was subsequent. 


I 
i 


- 


nized, one could expect his aspirations to be high. Given this com- 


bination of influences, one might have predicted Nietzsche’s response 


to his childhood situation. 


It may frequently happen that noble men with the highest aim 
must fight their worst battles as children . . . living, like 
Lord Byron, in continuous conflict with a childish and passionate 
mother. Any one who has had this experience will always be 
unable to forget who was his greatest and most dangerous 
enemy.*” 


Rebellion was merely a matter of time. 


The contribution of Nietzsche’s Pforta experiences may be sketchily 
suggested by sclecting four features from the years 1858 to 1864. 
First, he was now becoming steeped in the classical literature, which 
was to provide the foundations for many of his key concepts.” 
Secondly, it was during these years that Nietzsche became enamored 
of the music of Wagner. Third, the period from 1861 to April, 1863, 
represents Nietzsche’s first rebellion against his rigid upbringing, oc- 
casioned by an exposure to Hase’s History of the Church and The Life 
of Jesus—“the work of the incomparable Strauss.” * Despite his 
subsequent “reform,” *° Nietzsche’s last essay at Pforta, on Theognis 
of Megara (a Greek moralist’®), suggested that his opposition to 
traditional moralism was permanent. Finally, he left Pforta with the 
resolve to channel his efforts by specializing in philology. As he 
suspected, he was unable to keep such a resolution.’ 

During the year at Bonn, 1864 to 1865, Nietzsche’s personal 
development progressed more markedly toward independence.” 
Forced again to be selective, we may indicate two major points. It 
is here, on Easter of 1865, that Nietzsche breaks openly with his 
religious tradition, refusing to attend Communion services when he 
returns home.’® Second, his social isolation becomes deliberately 
more complete. He chooses to shun the Franconia (a German student’s 
fraternity), even though he was accepted and popular during his 
first year of membership. The novelty had worn off, and he found 
himself revolted by the “plebeian and repulsive” rowdyism of his. 
comrades.” In disgust he left for Leipzig.” 
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Part II: Pertop or Community, 1865-1876 


We now come to examine the first step on the Nietzschean “way to 
wisdom,” a path which Morgan fittingly describes as “a dialectical 
pattern with a cumulative effect.” This period has been called ‘“‘a 
period of great happiness,” ** the “romantic” period,” the “aesthetic” 
period,”® and so on. It is the period of “the camel” (the spirit is 
“well loaded” with thoughts),?° in which Nietzsche takes in many 
different elements from other thinkers and out of them attempts to 
fashion his speculative beginning. The actual philosophical formula- 
tion came while Nietzsche was at Basle. from 1869 to 1879; but three 
distinct influences from the Leipzig days merit inclusion here: 
namely, those of Ritschl, Schopenhauer, and Wagner. 

Coming to Leipzig disillusioned and apathetic, Nietzsche spent 
almost two semesters before he came to life under the inspiring 
influence of Ritschl, “the only genial scholar I have ever met.” *” 
Ritschl’s virtuosity in combining art and scholarship appealed very 
much to Nietzsche and showed him that his Pforta resolve of specializa- 
tion could now be altered.** His growing dissatisfaction with “this 


22Morgan, What Nietzsche Taught, 32Fcce Homo, Il, 6 (Works, XVII, 44). 
p. 26. See also letter to Wagner (May, 1869), 
FID KI F058) Leidekker, Unpublished Letters, pp. 51- 
24Tea, The Tragic Philosopher, p. 226. 52; and Reyburn, Nietzsche, pp. 108-9. 
25Dolson, “Nietzsche,” Encyc. Am. 38See Kaufmann, Nietzsche, pp. 27-28. 


(1957), XX, 343. 34Morgan, What Nietzsche Means, p. 8. 


26Thus Spake Zarathustra, I, 1, Kauf- 
mann’s translation, pp. 137-38. 

27Ecce Homo, II, 9 (Works, XVII, 51). 

28Reyburn, Nietzsche, p. 44. 

?°Letter to Rohde, Nov., 1868, quoted 
in ibid., p. 94 (found in Werke, 


III, 96). See also similar letters to 
Deussen and Gersdorff (Oct., 1868, and 
Apr., 1869), Leidekker, Unpublished 
Letters, pp. 47-51. 

S°Quoted in  Reyburn, Nietzsche, 
pp. 66-67. 

*1Tbid., p. 88. See letter to Gersdorff 


(Jan., 1867), Werke, II, 972-75, which 
gives a half-hearted defense of Schopen- 
hauer. The reaction to Schopenhauer is 
elaborated in n. 44, 
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35Ecce Homo, Il, 5 (Works, XVII, 41): 
“T would not have the days I spent at 
Tribschen — those days of confidence, 
of cheerfulness, of sublime flashes, and 
of profound moments — blotted from 
my life at any price.” 

3¢Reyburn, Nietzsche, pp. 114-17. This 
is the second of his war injuries, the 
first having been received when he was 
thrown from his horse in 1867. The wars 
also left scars on his personality, as 
Reyburn takes pains to indicate. See 
also Kaufmann, Nietzsche, p. 23. 

87Ecce Homo, III, “The Birth of 
Tragedy,” 3 (Works, XVII, 72). 


> 


swarming breed of philologists,” as he was to call them three years 
later,** led him to prefer making use of all his powers, albeit under 
the name of a single profession. Secondly, it was in Nietzsche’s third 
semester at Leipzig (October, 1865) that he first read Schopenhauer. 


Here where every line cried renunciation, denial, resignation, 
here I saw a mirror in which I descried the world, life and my 
own soul in frightful grandeur. Here there gazed at me the full, 
unmotived sunlike eye of art, here I saw sickness and healing, 
exile and a place of refuge, hell and heaven. The need to know 
one’s self, even to gnaw at one’s self, laid a powerful hold on 
me. To this very day there remain as evidences for me of that 
sudden change the uneasy melancholic pages of my diary for 
that time, with their useless self-accusations and their desperate 
looking upward for the healing and re-shaping of the whole 
kernel of man.* 


But not long after reading Lange’s History of Materialism in 1866 
Nietzsche wrote a brief criticism of Schopenhauer which indicated 
a small but genuine doubt, especially in the doctrine of the will.* 
Finally, in May of 1868, Nietzsche met Wagner, whom he declared 
“to have been the greatest benefactor of my life.” If one aspect 
must be selected from this influence of Wagner on Nietzsche it would 
be perhaps that Nietzsche saw in his greatness the incarnate realiza- 
tion of creative genius—that we need not turn backward for the 
more-than-man.** “Here was genius incarnate, here was a_ real 
Aeschylus or Pindar, not just a book: here was the actual hero who 
could create Greece anew. This ideal was to find its expression 
in the first philosophical works written at Basle. 

_ The happiness of Nietzsche’s first years at Basle, due chiefly to his 


2) 34 


_ experience with the Wagners at Tribschen,*® was significantly inter- 


rupted by his service in the Franco-Prussian war, in which he con- 
tracted diphtheria and dysentery and was left a semi-invalid for the 
remainder of his life.** Hence it was in a convalescent state that he 
wrote The Birth of Tragedy in the winter of 1871 and 1872. 

In this work, as the “first tragic philosopher,” °7 he presents his 
solution to the atrophy of contemporary culture. Rejecting the sterile 
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and decadent culture of his day, he opts for the union of Hellenism and 
pessimism, achieved in Wagnerian tragedy.** This hep Oat an 
interplay of the ordering beauty of the Apollonian harmony in TAHT 
with the frenzied power and creative destruction of the Dionysian 


forces. 


The noble characters, their eloquent language and statuesque 
gestures, the articulation of scenes—the stage world in short— 
are Apollonian in nature, like the beautiful dream of an epic; 
but through the music and the chants of the chorus, the 
Dionysian madness speaks of its “everlasting lust for becoming,” 


which unites joy and horror, creation and annihilation. 
merely juxtaposed: the beautiful vision both 


are the two sides... 


Nor 


symbolizes and veils the full import of the orgiastic music, and 
the latter lends its clairvoyant powers, as if illuminating the 


stage figures from within. 


Then in the tragic catastrophe the 


Dionysian fury rends the veil, shatters the lovely dream world 
and triumphs in cruel gladness of destruction.” 


38Ibid., (Works, XVII, 68-75). Also 
see letter to Wagner (Nov., 1872), 
Leidekker, Unpublished Letters, p. 64; 


and Manthey-Zorn, Dionysius, pp. 189- 
90. 

*9Morgan, What Nietzsche Means, 
p. 214; also Manthey-Zorn, Dionysius, 
pp. 22-29. The latter author, in one -of 
the most valuable of the recent Nietzsche 
studies, traces the development of the 
concept of Dionysus through Nietzsche’s 
works. 

4°Morgan, 
p. 8. 

4tReyburn, Nietzsche, pp. 148-64, 179- 
92. (See also n. 16.) 

“2Ecce Homo, III, “The Birth of 
Tragedy,” 3 (Works, XVII, 72). The 
connection with his theory of becoming 
is clear here. 

48Frederick Copleston, Friedrich 
Nietzsche Philosopher of Culture (Lon- 
don: Burns, Oates & Washbourne, 1942), 
pp. 142-60. As time went on, Nietzsche 
reacted more and more violently to 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy of “pity” 
(see Letter to Malvida von Meysenbug, 
Aug., 1883, Leidekker, Unpublished Let- 
ters, p. 102). At this time Nietzsche 
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What Nietzsche Means, 


rejects Schopenhauer’s theories of re- 
nunciation, plastic art, and_ passivity, 
replacing them with the dynamic affirm- 
ation of life and an assertion of the 
inequality of men. 

44Reyburn, Nietzsche, pp. 70-74. 

45Ibid. Reyburn tends to overem- 
phasize Nietzsche’s enthusiasm for 
Schopenhauer in terms of the relief of 
guilt; when Nietzsche finds that there 
is no real morality, he no longer need 
feel responsible for his rejection of 
it. Furthermore, Schopenhauer tells 
Nietzsche that he is actually strong and 
thus alleviates his feelings of inferiority 
as well. While these interpretations 
are not totally unjustified, they make 
too much of the causal relationship 
here. Even if one could establish that 
Nietzsche’s theory is a mere instrument 
for alleviating personal guilt, he has not 
thereby accounted for the particular 
nature of the instrument. Moreover, it 
is doubtful that even a point-for-point 
correlation between the motives and the 
doctrine can be found. 

*6See letter to Wagner (May, 1870), 
Leidekker, Unpublished Letters, p. 56, 
also pp. 53-56 and n. 35. 


There are three biographical influences on Nietzsche’s doctrine that 
should be investigated here: Hellenism, Schopenhauer, and Wagner. 

The influence of his study of the Greeks seems here to serve as the 
fundamental orientation or guide in his search, for “the inspiration 
of his classical studies was the hope of a rebirth of true Hellenic 
culture in Germany”—while Schopenhauer’ and Wagner were the 
“two chief pillars of his hope.” *° The Hellenic seed had been sown 
at Pforta, where Nietzsche had become enamored of the ideals of men 
like Theognis, who taught that culture alone makes life worth living.** 
In addition, Nietzsche spent the winter of 1869 and 1870 studying the 
pre-Socratics, especially Heraclitus, “in whose presence, alone, I felt 
warmer and more at ease than anywhere else.” *? By 1872 he had 
come to see these men as the true giants of humanity, and, conse- 
quently, Greek culture appeared to be the most efficient mechanism 
for producing true genius. In Schopenhauer, then, he found agree- 
ment concerning the meaningless decadence of contemporary life, 
and in Wagner the possibility of solving this cultural problem. 

The very elements which he found in the Greeks—melancholy, 
miserable existence, condemnation of labor, praise of the tragic period, 
and condemnation of the new democracy—were the same factors upon 
which he based his affinity with Schopenhauer. We must note, then, 
that when the latter calls the ordinary man &poveos avio (“philistine”’), 
Nietzsche finds that this answers to a conviction which be already had 
when he left Bonn the year before (if not earlier). Moreover, 
Nietzsche is now beginning to formulate a more positive, dynamic 
theory of life than is found in Schopenhauer.** Evaluating the latter’s 
contribution, then, we must realize that even though it seems 
reasonable to agree with Reyburn that he gave Nietzsche primarily 
emotional satisfaction,’ still this does not preclude the reception and 
use of Schopenhauer’s speculative ideas—not to mention Nietzsche’s 
improvements on them.” 

Finally, we can insert the influence of Wagner into the Dionysian 
half of Nietzsche’s tragic picture. Certainly much of the inspiration 
for The Birth of Tragedy can be attributed to Nietzsche’s stimulating 
experiences with the Wagners.** Kaufmann summarizes the con- 
tribution well: 
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Wagner attracted Nietzsche not alone by his greatness: Nietzsche 
had a profound love for music; he admired the revolutionary 
character of Wagner’s work; and they shared a passion for 
Schopenhauer. Tristan, moreover, celebrated not only Schopen- 
hauer’s ceaseless, blind, and passionately striving will but also 
a drunken frenzy which suggested to Nietzsche’s mind the 
ecstatic abandonment of the ancient Dionysian cults. Even that 
part of The Birth of Tragedy which deals with the Greek drama 
could probably never have been written without Wagner’s 


work.** 


But some would make this the entire explanation. 


Reyburn has 


pointed out the intimate connection between Nietzsche’s personal 


motivation and the doctrine he created. 


In this interpretation, the 


Dionysian surge embodies Nietzsche’s projection of his own inferiority 
onto Christian society and his consequent attack on factors that 


represent his own inhibitions. 


The power he lacked in himself he found in Dionysius, ascribing 
also to that god the ruthlessness, the caprice, the fullblooded- 
ness, of which he himself had but small share. And this god he 
worshipped . . . is not this a criticism and eulogy by a reveller 
who could not revel, a Baccanal who could not drink, a sick 


47Kaufmann, Nietzsche, p. 29. 

48Reyburn, Nietzsche, p. 142. 

49Tbid., pp. 166-67. 

5°Rcce Homo, III, 1 (Works, XVII, 57): 
“A man has no ears for that to which 
experience has given him no access.” 

51Kaufmann, Nietzsche, pp. 25-26. 

Ova ® — Ve) Parle Morgan, What 
Nietzsche Means, p. 25, lists the ele- 
ments of the first period which Nietzsche 
realized had to be sloughed off: ‘idoliza- 
tion of Schopenhauer and Wagner, and 
the associated hope of a German cultural 
renaissance; romantic idealism, with its 
‘lofty moral attitudes,’ inflated rhetoric, 
conscious clinging to illusions, and 
underlying pessimism.” 

53Later in a letter to Brandes (Feb., 
1886) he claimed that the early pamphlets 
dedicated to Schopenhauer and Wagner 
were “above all pledges to myself” 
(Leidekker, Unpublished Letters, p. 130). 

‘Quoted in Reyburn, Nietzsche, 
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p. 172. Although this letter appears in 
Werke (§ 67, 1067), nothing faintly 
resembling these words is to be found 
in it. 

55Thus Spake Zarathustra, II, 16, 
Kaufmann’s translation, p. 236: 

“As I lay asleep, a sheep ate of the 
ivy wreath on my brow — ate and said, 
‘Zarathustra is no longer a_ scholar.’ 
Said it and strutted away proudly. A 
child told it to me. 

“7 like to lie here where the children 
play, beside the broken wall, among 
thistles and red poppies. I am still a 
scholar to the children, and also to the 
thistles and red poppies. They are 
innocent even in their malice. But to 
the sheep I am no longer a scholar; thus 
my lot decrees it — bless itl 

“For this is the truth; I have moved 
from the house of the scholars and I 
even banged the door behind me.” 


hes 


man who could not even dance? ... This one. . . overwhelm- 
ing, irrepressible desire for an activity, for a vitality and a power, 
which externally he almost completely lacked, is a fundamental 
driving forced that endured till the end.‘ 


Moreover, Nietzsche’s interpretation of history in Greek literature can 
perhaps be accounted for by selective perception (the “beautiful lie”), 
so that the end products in both metaphysics and history remain 
mere vehicles of his neurotic needs, not objective guides to speculative 


- thought.*° 


Nevertheless, granting the selective perception—as Nietzsche himself 
did *’—and even the needs which guided his selection of congenial 
elements in Greek culture, the transition to making them account for 
the formal elements in the man’s thought is unjustified. We have 
seen but a few of the intellectual components—Schopenhauer, Kant 
(via Lange), Strauss, the Greeks—which Nietzsche assimilated and 
synthesized. Moreover, in 1870 Overbeck again had called to his 
attention the decadence of his present culture by stressing the differ- 
ence between ancient and contemporary Christianity.°’ The disparity 
was real. It is unfair to say that just because Nietzsche’s doctrine 
satisfied his needs, it was his needs that produced the doctrine. Even 
in the case of Wagner’s contribution, which was certainly more than 
an occasion for his thought, a qualification must be made. For, as 
Kaufmann points out, the intellectual contribution received ‘from 
Wagner was soon outgrown and abandoned., But the friendship 
provided Nietzsche with the insight into the creative artist’s soul and, 
in so doing, provided the germinal inspiration for his later conception 
of the will to power.” After this initial thrust Nietzsche continued on 
the way to wisdom under his own power.”* 

Nietzsche’s career changed rather abruptly. Writing to Rohde in 
May, 1872, Nietzsche had reputedly said, “I need war.” ™ It came 
immediately with Wilamowitz’s bitter criticism of The Birth of 
Tragedy from the standpoint of classical philology. This hurt 
Nietzsche, caused him to lose caste at Basle. and was still on his mind 
in 1883 when he wrote Zarathustra.*’ In addition, Wagner had moved 
to Bayreuth in April, 1872, and relations had become strained on 
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several occasions.*° Returning from Bayreuth in August, 1873, in a 
mood of wrath and introspective melancholy,*’ Nietzsche produced the 
first of his Untimely Meditations, the vicious attack on Strauss. 
Reyburn indicates that Nietzsche is warlike in his writings from here 
on,” Meanwhile, however, the historian Burckhardt sympathized 
with Nietzsche after Wilamowitz’s criticism; and it may have been 
this elderly scholar who was chiefly instrumental in turning Nietzsche’s 
emphasis in speculation from art products to personalities.°” At any 
rate, this was the stress given to his further studies of the pre-Socratics 
in the summer of 1872 and again in 1874.° It is a major theme in 
the second of his Meditations, On the Use and Disadvantage of History 
for Life, published in February, 1874. In August he came into open 
conflict with Wagner over some music of Brahms.** In October the 
publication of the third in the series of Untimely Meditations shows 
that he has broken almost completely with the philosophy of Schopen- 
hauer. The year of 1875 saw the beginning of Wagner at Bayreuth, 
but ill health delayed its completion until 1876. By this time it was 


5éReyburn, Nietzsche, pp. 212-40. 

57See the letters from January to 
November, 1872 in Leidekker, Unpub- 
lished Letters, pp. 58-65; also Manthey- 
Zorn, Dionysius, p. 36. 

*8Reyburn, Nietzsche, pp. 197-98. 
See also Ecce Homo, Ill, “Untimely 
Meditations,” 1 (Works, XVII, 75): “The 
four essays composing the Thoughts out 
of Season are thoroughly warlike in 
tone.” 

‘*Reyburn, Nietzsche, pp. 171-72. 

OOo Joe Ws 

®lIbid., p. 224. 

®2The actual score did not reach 
Nietzsche till 1878 (Kaufmann, Nietzsche, 
p. 33), but Nietzsche learned of it before- 
hand during a visit to Wagner, after 
which he never saw him again (Reyburn, 
Nietzsche, p. 249). 

®Letter to Lou Salomé (July, 1882), 
Leidekker, Unpublished Letters, p. 87. 

®4Morgan, What Nietzsche Means, 
Dave 

*°This is developed in Manthey-Zorn, 
Dionysius, pp. 44-48 ff., and Kaufmann, 
Nietzsche, pp. 154-60. 

®Letter to Mathilde Maier, (July, 
1878), Leidekker, Unpublished Letters, 
p. 77: “Now I am engaged in shaking 
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off what does not belong to me, be it 
people, friend or foe, habits, conven- 
iences, books. I shall live in solitude for 
years until, as a philosopher of life, fully 
matured and finished, I allow myself to 
(and then, perhaps, must) go again 
amongst men.” 

®87Manthey-Zorn, Dionysius, p. 45. 

®8Kaufmann, Nietzsche, p. 36. 

®8Fcce Homo, III, “Thus Spake Zara- 
thustra,” 5 (Works, XVII, 105). 

70“Between Untimely Meditations and 
Human, All-too Human there lie a crises 
[sic] and a shedding of skin. Even 
physiologically I was living for years in 
the closest vicinity of death. This turned 
out to be a great good fortune: I forgot 


myself. . . . The same trick I accom- 
plished once more later” (Letter to 
Brandes [Feb., 1888], Leidekker, Un- 


published Letters, pp. 130-31). 
"Werke, Ill, § 133, 1156-58, cited by . 
Reyburn, Nietzsche, p. 250. 
721 eidekker, Unpublished 
p. 77. 
78Letter to Brandes (Feb., 1888), ibid., 
p. 131 (see n. 70). 
“Ecce Homo, Ill, “Untimely Medita- 
tions,” 3 (Works, XVII, 82). 


Letters, 


\ 


clear that Nietzsche opposed Wagner and was seeking his own inde- 


pendence. The break with Wagner, already complete, was sealed 
when Nietzsche learned of the plans for Parsifal in October, 1876. 
Wagner himself did not realize what had happened until he read 
Human, All-Too-Human in the spring of 1879. 


Part III: Periop or Experiment, 1876-1882 


The camel in the desert has given place to the lion. In 1876 begins 
what Nietzsche called “the period of my entire freethinking,” * a 
period of criticism and revaluation of all the elements that he had 
gathered in the period of community, in order that he might learn 
which of his prized possessions must be destroyed. Morgan justly 


calls this period one of “intellectual asceticism.” “ 


Dionysus the 
creator has become, in Human, All-Too-Human, Dionysus the 
observer, the analyst, the experimenter, the vivisectionist psychologiz- 
ing with a hammer.®* Yet this is no uncontrolled venture, no 
thoroughgoing negation of all that has gone before. This period of 
evaluation is but a prelude to fulfillment, during which Nietzsche is 
“shaking off what does not belong to me,” * so that he may “win the 
right, power, freedom, and wisdom for a new creation.” °’ 

We must now investigate in what manner it is true to say that his 
next three works (Human, All-Too-Human, The Dawn, The Gay 
Science) were the fruit of his break with Wagner.** 

Nietzsche is thoroughly justified in referring to this whole period 
as one of “unparalleled distress.” °° At Sorrento, until May, 1877, in 
addition to terrible health,”° he now not only had to face the loss of 
Wagner but also his estrangement from Rohde and Gersdorff. He 
tried to teach again at Basle, but his health gave way, making 1878 
a miserable year. In the spring of 1879 his health broke completely, 
and a letter to Peter Gast in September, 1879, shows that he was ready 
to die.”* A letter to Malwida von Meysenbug in January, 1880, shows 
he was still “thirsting for the end.” ” Nevertheless, as he said, he 
“survived himself,” “* and it was during these three years that he 
completed Human, All-Too-Human, which was finished in May, 1878, 


) ‘and published in January, 1879. With justification Nietzsche called it 


“the memorial of a crisis.” “* The years 1880 and 1881 were spent 
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in convalescence. During a brief respite in the winter, Nietzsche 
wrote The Dawn, which he describes as opening the positive campaign 
of self-renunciation and of antimorality—“a yea-saying book, 
profound, but clear and kindly.” ” After the January publication he 
again relapsed into weaker health; and in the summer of 1881, now 
lonely and cut off from most of his former friends, he retired to Sils 
Maria. Yet his mind remained active, and it was in August of this 
year that the idea of the eternal recurrence first came to him.”* In 
the winter he retired again to Genoa, where in January, 1882 (“the 
most wonderful month . . . which I have ever lived”) ,’’ he published 
The Gay Science. The doctrine in these three works is quite similar. 

They are tremendously critical works, particularly of morality, 
metaphysics, and systematic knowledge. He endorses the anti- 
nationalistic movement of Voltaire and the Enlightenment.” In a 
sense, Nietzsche has become a skeptical Socrates in aphoristic style, 


79 


the true pdwd of Europe.”? He writes: 


The Schopenhauerian man drove me to scepticism toward all 
esteemed, hitherto defended (also toward 
Greeks, Schopenhauer, Wagner), genius, saint; pessimism of 
knowledge. By this roundabout way I came to the summit.*° 


that was revered, 


It was also in these years that Nietzsche assimilated the doctrine of 
French moralists of the Enlightenment concerning the supremacy of 
self-love in all human behavior. This was either occasioned or 
furthered by Paul Rée’s Psychological Observations, which Nietzsche 
enthusiastically praised.* Moreover, Kaufmann shows that it was in 
these three works that the concept of the will-to-power was perfected.* 
Finally, as was mentioned, the concept of Dionysus was undergoing 


Ibid., II, “The Dawn,” 3 (Works, 


XVII, 91). 
76See letters to Gast (Aug., 1881), 
Werke, III, Nos. 146-47, 1172-75, par- 


tially translated by Reyburn, Nietzsche, 
pp. 275-81. 

™7Ecce Homo, II, “The Gay Science,” 
1 (Works, XVII, 95). 

78See Morgan, What Nietzsche Means, 


pp. 346-50; Kaufmann, Nietzsche, 
pp. 33-36; and Reyburn, Nietzsche, 
pp. 257-58. 


™See Kaufmann, Nietzsche, p. 68. 
S°Unpublished fragment quoted in 
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Morgan, What Nietzsche Means, p. 28. 
51Letter to Rée (Oct., 1875), Leidekker, 

Unpublished Letters, pp. 65-66. 
82Kaufmann, Nietzsche, pp. 152-82. 
83Tbid., pp. 164-71. 


84Morgan, What Nietzsche Means, 
pp. 299-303. 

85Reyburn, Nietzsche, p. 267. 

86See Kaufmann, Nietzsche, p. 31. 


A preoccupation with this, however, is 
dangerous and leads to one-sided inter- 
pretations like that of Bentley, A Cen- 
tury of Modern Hero Worship.  (Ibid., 
p. 276 n.) 


| 


a transformation. Where, then, are the roots for this new-found 


“spirit of critical independence? 


The point most profitably singled out is probably the shift made by 
Nietzsche from the old Greek notion of contest (which C. Brinton is 
reviving in his recent History of Western Morals) as the most fruitful 
concept for the analysis of culture to the new concept of will-to- 
power.*? In terms of the old optimism-pessimism question, it is 
described as a switch from values put in terms of true or false to 
values in terms of yes or no.** Reyburn finds a good psychological 
explanation for this, attributing it to the change that had taken place 
in Nietzsche’s health. The main determinant in the formation of this 
doctrine of new optimism and the quest for independence stems from 
Nietzsche’s inferiority. The free yea he yearns to speak is merely a 
weak reaction formation: 


In spirit it is far from the optimistic rationalism of the rough, 
hearty, robust, positively-minded, free-thinking man of the 
world, and is rather the cry of a sensitive soul, deeply interested 
in a life into which he cannot fully enter, intensely jealous of the 
power he worships but does not enjoy, and determined in his 
weakness to rid himself of his sense of inferiority by declaring 
that his weakness is strength.* 


One cannot deny the maladapted state in which Nietzsche’s lone- 
liness left him. One can grant, too, the position that this period 
represents an adolescent revolt from a father-substitute (Wagner).**. 
Yet this does not explain the subtlety with which the doctrinal patterns 
are rewoven—even if this reweaving should, in the process, satisfy 
Nietzsche’s needs. The reconciliation of the Enlightenment, Stoic- 
hedonism, the emphasis on personalities, the reactions to Schopen- 
hauer and Kant, and other elements with the solid core of his past 
doctrine are a genuine evolution in the order of intelligibility, which 
can be appreciated only by the man whe reads the works themselves. 


He testifies that in his second period, the “great detachment,” 
he deliberately took sides against himself and for the things to 
which he had formerly been unjust. The quest for “knowledge 
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: Mer : wiles 
at any price” was at once a “cure” for romantic pessimism and 


self-disgust—over the disillusion with Wagner—and a means to” 


more just and realistic views of men and things. Above all, it 
was an adventure of the “free spirit,” “wandering” in foreign 
lands, over “wilderness” and “open sea,” his lost self, a time 
of gradual “convalescence” —these are his metaphors and symbols 


for the experience... . 


Nietzsche sees the second period as the 


outcome of what was deepest in the first: it contained the wider 
action of the same undaunted will to destroy shams and face 
the worst sides of existence, and deepened pessimism to include 


knowledge, art, and morals. .. . 
itself a moral activity, a “refinement of morality. 


The criticism of morality was 
> 87 


The “cure” remains essentially a doctrinal, metaphysical adjustment, 


despite its possible value as psychological reinforcement. 


The lion 


had not merely skulked in the wilderness; he had won his freedom. 


The no had been said once for all. 


In early 1882 we again find Nietzsche in transition. 


It was at this 


time that he met Lou Salomé and received fresh inspiration from her 


companionship and sympathetic mind. 


new, he tells Rohde in July: 


®87Morgan, What Nietzsche Means, 
pp. 27-28. Kaufmann, Nietzsche, p. 32, 
says: “The decisive question . . . in the 
present context is how Wagner appeared 
to Nietzsche when he felt the friend- 
ship must be ended.” There were 
many points on which Nietzsche felt 
Wagner must be criticized; for example, 
Wagner’s nationalism, “the fact that he 
became reichdeutsch” (Ecce Homo, II, 
5 [Works, XVII, 42]). 


S8Werke, Il, No. 157, 1184 (my 
translation). 
8°See letters 36, 39, and_ especially 


40 in Leidekker, 
pp. 91-92, 96-98. 

*°Morgan calls it the “renewed vision 
of the future,” and makes it include the 
years from 1881 on. There is basis for 
this in Ecce Homo, II, “Thus Spake 
Zarathustra,” 1 (Works, XVII, 96), 
where Nietzsche dates his “second birth” 
in the spring of 1881, just after the The 
Dawn was published. As Kaufmann 
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Unpublished Letters, 


He is ready for something 


points out (Nietzsche, pp. 45-46, 161-79), 
the seeds of Zarathustra are easily found 
in The Dawn and The Gay Science. 
Whether or not one conceives of this 
work as the highest point in Nietzsche’s 
thought or merely the “antechamber”’ to 
what was to follow, it can be said that 
it is with Zarathustra that he reached 
the apex of the “way to wisdom.” 


Ecce Homo, Ill, “Thus Spake 
Zarathustra,” 4 (Works, XVII, 103-4). 
In a letter to Brandes (Apr., 1888) 


Nietzsche said of his work on this book: 
“Each part was written in about ten days. 
Perfect condition of one who is 
‘inspired.’ Everything was conceived 
while strenuously on the march. Abso- 
lute certainty, as if every sentence had 
been called out to me” (Leidekker, Un- 
published Letters, p. 132). 

*2Letter to Deussen (March, 1883), 
Leidekker, Unpublished Letters, p. 99. 

*8Ecce Homo, Ill, “Beyond Good and 
Evil,” 1 (Works, XVII, 114). 


| 

| a And if | now stand high above it all, with the joy of a conqueror 
s and laden with difficult new plans—and, as I know myself, with 
the prospect of new, more difficult, and still more intimate 
sufferings and tragedies and with the courage for it!—then no 
one ought to be allowed to be angry with me for this, if I think 
well of my medicine.** 


|The medicine was more bitter than he expected. By the winter 
- a jealous sister and suspicious mother had put Nietzsche at enmity 
with both Lou and Paul Rée. In November, 1882, a miserable 
Nietzsche fled to Rapallo, where he spent the melancholy winter at 


the mercy of ill health and suicidal thoughts.** 


Part IV: Periop or FULFILLMENT, 1883-1889 


At last we come to the final, positive period, in which the dialectical 
| pattern reaches its summit, the period of triumphant affirmation, of 
the overman, of comprehensive vision.*° 


In Basle the dejected Nietzsche suddenly came to life in 
February, 1883, and in a flood of excited inspiration finished the first 
part of Thus Spake Zarathustra in ten days. Later in Rome, deserted, 
lonely, and depressed over his break with Lou (finally complete by 
April), Nietzsche wrote “Night Song,” the first section of Part Two. 
He then became very sick, retired to Sils Maria, and in June and July 
finished. the second part—again in a ten-day flood of inspiration. 
Part Three was written in Nice in January, 1884, in a similar period 
of creative enthusiasm.** The fourth part was produced more slowly 
and deliberately during the autumn and winter of 1884 and 1885 
at Zurich, Mentone, and Nice. Here again we see a seemingly essential 
condition for Nietzsche’s productivity, a period of torrential inspira- 
tion. This is quite appropriate for the man who is antisystematic, 
who preferred not to channel all his energies to serve one specialized 
interest. 

Nietzsche was to say later that, with the completion of Zarathustra, 
his Manifesto, “the yea-saying part of my life-task was accom- 
plished.” °* For Nietzsche this was his greatest work: “This work 
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stands alone.” ** Since he did not feel that his later works made any 
positive doctrinal contribution,» we may, after reviewing the rem 
ing period of bis life, discuss the doctrine contained therein as a 
unified whole. 

It is true that Nietzsche had planned another work, The Will to 
Power, but he gave this up in 1888. This did not prevent Elizabeth 
from fabricating a book under this title out of selected aphorisms, a 
work which many today still regard as authoritative.** Actually 
Nietzsche planned a negative counterpart to Zarathustra, to be titled 
Revaluation of All Values, the first part of which (The Antichrist) 
he finished before he died.*’ 

The years following the completion of Zarathustra were bitter ones 
for Nietzsche. Finding in 1885 that no one wanted to publish 
Zarathustra, he was forced to finance the printing of a small number 
of copies himself. His chronic state of miserable health by this time 
had left him, as he wrote to his mother and sister, a “half-ruined 
human being.” ** Perhaps the worst blow of all came in May, when 
his sister married Dr. Bernard Forster, an anti-Semite whom Nietzsche 


94Tbid., III, “Thus Spake Zarathustra,” by Leidekker, Unpublished Letters, 
6 (Works, XVII, 106; also 107-8): pp. 3-8. 
“Before Zarathustra there was no wis- *7Kaufmann, Nietzsche, p. 6. 
dom, no probing of the soul, no art of *8Leidekker, Unpublished Letters, 
speech: in his book, the most familiar p. 112. 


and most vulgar thing utters unheard- 
of words. The sentence quivers with 
passion. Eloquence has become music. 
Forks of lightning are hurled towards 
futures of which no one has ever dreamed 
before. The most powerful use of 
parables that has yet existed is poor 
besides it, and mere child’s-play com- 
pared with this return of language to 
the nature of imagery.” 

**Tbid., IV, 8 (Works, XVII, 141): 
“Have you understood me? I have not 
uttered a single word which I had not 
already said five years ago through my 
mouthpiece Zarathustra.” On the other 
hand, Nietzsche still considers his later 
works genuine experiments (Versuche) 
and presents them with an open mind. 


See Kaufmann’s comments, Nietzsche, 
pp. 70-71. 

**Kaufmann makes short shrift of 
Elizabeth’s work as editor (Nietzsche, 


pp. 5-7). A fuller English account of the 
work of Wilhelm Hoppe and Karl Schlecta 
on the now authentic Werke is given 
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2*°Fcce Homo, III, “Beyond Good and 
Evil,” 2 (Works, XVII, 116). 

100See ibid., I, 4; III, 1 (Works, XVII, 
17, 56). 

101Kaumann, Nietzsche, p. 46. 

102, etter to Karl Knortz (June, 1888), 
Ieidekker, Unpublished Letters, p. 140. 

103Quoted in Reyburn, Nietzsche, 
pp. 354-55. 

104For the best short discussions of 
Nietzsche’s doctrine on morality see 
Morgan’s final chapter, What Nietzsche 
Means, pp. 351-76; but especially 
Kaufmann, “Nietzsche,” Encyclopedia of 
Morals, ed. Vergilius T. A. Ferm (New 
York: Philosophical Lib., 1956), pp. 390- 
99) 


1%5Morgan, What Nietzsche Means, 
pp. 351-76; Kaufmann, Nietzsche, 
pp. 279-92. 

1°6Kaufmann, From Shakespeare to 
Ezistentialism (Boston: Beacon Press, 
1959), p. 109. This whole chapter, 


“How Nietzsche Revolutionized Ethics,” 
pp. 190-99, is quite relevant here. 


| despised. It is no surprise, then, that he could later describe Beyond 
Good and Evil, finished that June (the first draft), as having “not 
one single good-natured word.” ** Even the faithful Peter Gast was 
| devoting less attention to Nietzsche now because of his musical com- 
mitments. Another promising disciple, von Stein, of whom Nietzsche 
thought highly,*®® was lost to the Wagnerian cause and then died an 
early death in 1887. Nietzsche’s loneliness had only to be completed 
by the break with Rohde; the dwindling correspondence ceased 
completely after 1887. It was in this lonely summer of 1887 that 
Nietzsche finished Toward a Genealogy of Morals, which, with Beyond 
Good and Evil, was written for those who did not understand the 
message of Zarathustra.’*’ (The latter Nietzsche considered his 
“deepest” book, but the former two were “the most extensive and 


: 


important.” *°?) Paul Deussen, after visiting Nietzsche in the autumn 
of 1887, leaves us a poignant picture of a physically broken man. 


What changes had come upon him that time [14 years]. That 
was no longer the proud bearing, the elastic step, the flowing 
speech of old. Laboriously and bending a little to the side, he 
seemed to drag himself along, and his speech was often clumsy 
and faltering. Perhaps it was not one of his good days.*” 


But an unexpected euphoria seized Nietzsche in the spring of 1888, 
and during this period he finished rapidly The Wagner Case and 
Twilight of the Idols. In September came The Antichrist, followed 
at Christmas by his final work, Nietzsche contra Wagner. Ecce Homo, ‘ 
also written during this period, was published posthumously. 

The doctrine we examine in the last period is Nietzsche’s final 
answer to nihilism: the world is given a goal, the production and 
advantage of the truly human specimens among the caste of the master 
morality.*°* These are single successes, the ascetical overmen, “walk-_ 
ing legislators” whose spiritual power of will is the rule of justice; 
whose will, in turn, derives its strength from the belief in the eternal 
recurrence of cyclic creation and annihilation. In affirming his own 
being, the overman affirms all that is, has been, and will be.*** The 
overman, the “image and incarnation of the accomplishment of 


” 


man’s striving,” is what man must make of himself.’°° Thus has the 
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Dionysian man evolved. He has overcome his animal nature by 
organizing his chaotic passions, sublimating his impulses, and styliz- 
ing his character—in short, he has created himself. 

Reyburn shows in great detail how these doctrines satisfy perfectly 
Nietzsche’s psychological needs. 


He was of course Dionysian in that he had rare moments of 
rapture, and these moments are of great importance for the 
understanding of him; but they themselves will be misunder- 
stood if they are not seen against a background of a very differ- 
ent colour, the drab background of a suffering, lonely, un- 
successful man, conscious that even his truest and noblest con- 
ceptions are failures in the world of his fellows. Nietzsche 
realized with painful acuteness that he had to deal with an un- 
escapable world of other people, over against which his own ideal 
world stood as a mere claim.*°’ 


In these terms, then, Nietzsche’s attack on Christian morality serves 
the twofold purpose of alleviating the guilt he feels for deserting his 
superego’s admonitions (by projecting this guilt onto the Christians) 
and avenging himself upon his relatives at Naumberg who inhibited 
his youth so painfully.*°* The overman, on the other hand, assuages 
his loneliness by insuring his individuality and alleviates his acute 
inferiority with a delusion of power. “His theory is ultimately a 
demand that he shall have power over a world which he cannot 
master.” *"’ Moreover, the theory of eternal recurrence is simply a 
solution to his need for psychic unity and permanence.’*® Reyburn 
raises a rhetorical but crucial question about the doctrine of the 
superman, especially pertinent here: 


1°7Reyburn, Nietzsche, p. 402. LUTbiCg. pedals 

18Tbid., pp. 434, 454. eT Tibva s 

10°Tbid., p. 401. It is clear that 113Morgan, What Nietzsche Means, 
Reyburn does not understand what pp. Viii-ix. 
Nietzsche meant by “power.” Com- 114Reyburn, Nietzsche, p. 500. These 


pletely repudiating any notion of power are loaded words, of course, reinforcing 
over other men, he means by the word the author’s psychological interpretation 


something more akin to self-actualiza- of Nietzsche’s doctrine. One can find a 


ee See Kaufmann, Nietzsche, pp. 181- good picture of Nietzsche’s last days in 


Turin in his final letters (Leidekker, 


*°Reyburn, Nietzsche, pp. 449, 368- Unpublished Letters, pp. 131-56). 
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Where did the conception come from? Was it a creation of 
logical thinking, or was it in the end the vague unrealized ideal 
which it seems to be, compacted of every wish from that of 
boyish adventure to those of religious hope and poetic beauty? 
It is hard to tell.*” 


The author’s preference in favor of the latter alternative seems clear, 
for the superman remains, he says, “a veiled figure in the sunlight, 
erected by fear, yearning and loneliness.” *” 


On the other hand, we have seen some of the elements with which 
_ Nietzsche constructed his system. There was genuine decadence and 
disintegration in the morality of his contemporary culture. He knew 
intimately the majority of the ancient Greek philosophers. He knew 
the thought of the moderns—Descartes, Leibniz, Spinoza, Kant, Hegel, 
Schopenhauer—and dealt with all in his own theoretical framework. 
Hence there are some good reasons in Nietzsche’s writings for being 
suspicious of any one-way causal inference going from his biography 
to his philosophy. Despite the intimate connection of his life and 
thought (Morgan refuses to separate the two because Nietzsche’s 
philosophy is lived***’), the logic of Nietzsche’s works within them- 
selves is sufficient guarantee that they merit careful study for their 
own sake. Let us now consider the final element in Nietzsche’s life 
before drawing the conclusion to this study. 


Part V: A Nore on Nierzscue’s MApNEss 


On January 3, 1889, Nietzsche collapsed on the streets of Turin. 
His behavioral symptoms included delusions of grandeur, loss of 
inhibition, and extreme reversals from calm to manic states. By 1893 
he recognized no one. In Reyburn’s pointed description, “hour after 
hour he would sit on the veranda in fine weather, looking out with 
vacant eyes, content, vegetating, seeing nothing, willing nothing— 
utterly powerless.” *** He died on August 25, 1900. Although un- 
known for certain, the best diagnosis of the disease seems to be general 
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paresis, with possible complications of cerebral syphilis.*° The 
important element to note is that none of his works can be discounted 


as fabrications of a madman. 


The break came suddenly, even though 


some pathological indications appear in his later works. But Podach 
and Kaufmann have shown beyond doubt that these elements could 
never be validly used to discount Nietzsche’s works.*?® 


Conciusion: Limirs OF THE BiopocTRINAL APPROACH 


Because Nietzsche’s speculations (perhaps more than those of any 
other philosopher) take on so much relevance in the light of his 
biographical situation, the empathetic benefit derived from the bio- 


115Podach’s research into the  hos- 
pital records provides a good record of 
Nietzsche’s symptoms during his illness. 
This author effectively refutes a number 
of Elizabeth’s everpresent falsifications; 
for example, the “choral hydrate,” 
“Javanese drug,” and “progressive para- 
lysis” hypotheses (The Madness _ of 
Nietzsche, pp. 48-68). The charge of 
syphilis seems due to Nietzsche’s | self- 
accusation, made after his mental break, 
about two visits to prostitutes in 1866. 
No proof whatsoever has ever been found 
for this, despite many imaginative tales 
to the contrary. As Kaufmann says. 
this is “either poetry or pornography, 
but not biography” (The Portable 
Nietzsche, pp. 13-14). 

Since Von Wassermann did not de- 
velop his blood test for syphilis until 
six years after Nietzsche’s death, we 
will never know for sure. Nevertheless, 
the patient reports from the hospital at 
Basle giving his admission symptoms 
have some extremely significant details: 
“Pupillar disparity, right larger than the 
left, reaction sluggish. Convergent 
strabismus — acute myopia. Tongue 
heavily furred; no deviation, no tremor. 
Facial nerve almost nomal; right naso- 
labial fold slightly contracted. Exagger- 
ated patellar reflex; plantar reflex nor- 
mal” (Podach, The Madness of Nietzsche, 
pp. 170-71.) Recall also the speech dis- 
turbance and motor inco-ordination 
reported by Deussen (p. 15). 

Compare this with the syndrome for 
general paresis as reported by modern 
psychiatric texts: “The pupils 
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are 


irregular in size and the pupillary reflex 
to light is either sluggish or entirely 
absent. There is typically a marked 
tremor of the lips and tongue, and speech 
functions become badly disturbed, with 
considerable stuttering and slurring of 
words. Where spirochetes have 
also damaged neural pathways within 
the spinal cord, the patients may have 
difficulty in motor coordinations 
typically . . . a shuffling, unsteady walk 
referred to as locomotor ataxia. In addi- 
tion there may be tremors of the face, 
lips, and fingers, and an absence of 
tendon reflexes, such as the knee jerk” 
(J. C. Coleman, Abnormal Psychology 
and Modern Life [2nd ed.; Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman & Co., 1956], p. 431). 
Yet the pupillary strabismus and 
accentuated knee jerk (as well as 
Nietzsche’s headaches) indicate possible 
complications from cerebral syphilis, in 
which the spirochete attacks the blood 
vessels and meninges of the brain rather 
than the neural tissue proper (ibid., 
p. 438). For these reasons, this com- 


posite diagnosis (general paresis with 
complications of cerebral syphilis), 
although found very rarely, seems to 


explain Nietzsche’s syndrome (and “mad- 
ness”) better than other hypotheses 
advanced thus far. 

116Podach, The Madness of Nietzsche, 
p. 15; Kaufmann, Nietzsche, pp. 49-50. 


117Janko Lavrin, Nietzsche: An 
Approach (London: Methuen & Co., 
1948), p. 142. 


18Kaufmann, Nietzsche, pp. 19-20. 


doctrinal approach is quite evident. That is, by realizing the personal 


sincerity of the man and the relevance of the historical context, one 


can more readily understand how this individual could think in this 


particular manner. Indeed, one might even be able to find (the 
beautiful lie)) a close psychological correlate for every major doctrinal 


_ point or variation in Nietzsche’s philosophy. But such an approach 


necessarily jeopardizes the intrinsic logic of his position, which may 


never receive the detached consideration it merits. 


Intellectual integrity demands recognition of a work done by a man 
as well as of a life lived. A preoccupation with Nietzsche the man is 
almost always bound to distract one from Nietzsche the thinker. 
Typical is the study which reached the distorted conclusion that “a 
great deal of his philosophy is obviously a product of self-dramatiza- 
tion.” ”’ It is too easy to psychologize away his philosophical works 
as a collection of rationalized reaction-formations recorded in the 
diary of a frustrated adolescent. This is perhaps so inevitable that 
Kaufmann is tempted to omit the biographical approach altogether, 
on the grounds that it bars any adequate understanding of Nietzsche’s 
philosophy. An author’s personal experiences can provide occasions 
for his philosophical thought, but a strict causal relation cannot be 
legitimately inferred. A problem carries its own logic within itself, 
and the story of its development is better told apart, in the ahistorical 
language of abstract thought.*** We must face the possibility that 
the author’s personal experiences are irrelevant. It would be a serious 
error to forget that abstract concepts and defense mechanisms are 
formed by two basically different processes. 

Of course, we should not lose sight of Nietzsche the man—as 
human, friendly, popular, tragic, talented, kind. But it is far more 
important to recognize his ability to give a positive answer to the 
mediocrity and decadence of the times, and to see his transformation 
of Schopenhauer’s pessimism and the intellectual tradition preceding 
it for what it was—a feat of creative genius. Finally, we must not be 
(as the biographical approach is forced to be) blind to the historical 
consequences of Nietzsche’s “experiments,” which mark his work as 
one of the origins of the contemporary existentialist movement. 
Nietzsche is still read today, not merely because he is clever but 
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because his thoughts have advanced mankind on a common way to 
wisdom. Furthermore, many of the challenges flung out to his 
readers by his acute and farsighted criticisms (including those 
addressed to Christians) remain unanswered today. Surely Nietzsche 
would be the first to support the plea that his works be read as 
philosophy, not as psychodrama. 


The worst readers of aphorisms are the writer’s friends if they 
are intent to guess back from the general to the particular 
instance to which the aphorism owes its origin: for with this 
pot-peeking they reduce the author’s whole effort to nothing, 
and thus they only deserve it when, instead of a philosophic 
outlook or instruction, they gain nothing but—at best, or at 
worst—the satisfaction of vulgar curiosity.*’ 


Human,  All-too-Human, II, 129; 
quoted and translated by Kaufmann, 
Nietzsche, p. 97. 
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One of the characteristic differences between modern and premodern 
thought is the increasing importance which the role of history has 
assumed from the sixteenth century on. There are, of course, those 
like Descartes who belittle its significance and utility; but the 
impetus of the weight given to it by Machiavelli and Bodin continued 
through Hobbes, Vico, and the Enlightenment to Hegel. For Jean 
Bodin, history circumscribes the range of man’s knowledge and 
action: 


There are three kinds of history; that is, true narration: human, 
natural, and divine . . . [from which arise] as many virtues; 
namely, prudence, science, and religion. ... From these three 
virtues, joined among themselves, true wisdom is enkindled, 
which is the highest and ultimate good of iman.* 


It is sufficient to compare this attitude with that of Plato, who out- 
lines a plan of studies in the Republic, also designed to lead to vera 
sapientia, but who fails to mention history, to realize the magnitude 
of the change. 

With Hobbes and Vico, the classical opposition of art and nature 
tends to be replaced by the opposition between history and nature. 
The foundation of the latter distinction lies in the respective intel- 
ligibility of the two orders. On the principle that what an agent 
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effects is intelligible to him, history as the result of human action 
assumes a privileged position with respect to nature as the result of 
divine action. 


Whoever reflects on this cannot but marvel that the philosophers 
should have bent all their energies to the study of the world of 
nature, which since God has made it, He alone knows; and that 
they should have neglected the study of the world of nations 
or civil world, which, since man had made it, men could hope 
to know.’ 


The development of the problematic of history in the modern period 
led many thinkers to assert that the recognition of the unique character . 
of historical knowledge was impossible for earlier ages because of their 
metaphysical assumptions. Thus R. G. Collingwood: “The traditional 
philosophies carry with them the implication that historical knowl- 
edge is impossible.” * Collingwood traces this implication with some 
care in the case of what he calls “substantialism,” the chief defect of, 
in particular, Greco-Roman historiography.* In general, his view is 
that the error of classical metaphysics lay in separating “what a 
mind is from what it does,” in distinguishing “the idea of an his- 
torical reality and the reality itself.” That is, classical metaphysics, 
according to Collingwood, separated the agent or substance from his 
actions and left the former wholly unaffected by time and change. 
Hence man’s existence—and that of all substances—was_ ultimately 
unhistorical; and the meaning of his life and nature was sought out- 
side of time. 


To this view, Collingwood opposes 


a completely modern idea of what the subject matter of history 


“Historiae, id est verae narrationis, “Of arts, some are demonstrable, others 
tria sunt genera: humanum, naturale, indemonstrable; and. demonstrable are 
divinum . . . [ex quibus oriuntur] toti- those the construction of the subject 
demque virtutes, scilicet prudentia, scien- whereof is in the power of the artist 
tia, religio.... Ex his tribus virtutibus himself . . .” (“De Cive,” English 
inter se conjunctis, conflatur vera Works, VII, 183). 
sapientia, summum hominis extremum- ®The Idea of History (Oxford, 1951), 
que bonum” (Methodus ad Facilem pp. 6. 

Historianum Cognitionem [Paris, 1951], *Tbid.,..p. 42: 
p. 114). 5Tbid., p. 44. 
*Giambattista Vico, New Science, trans. ®SIbid., p. 65. Cf. pp. 83, 66, 43. 


T. G. Bergin and M. H. Fisch (Cornell, 7Phenomenology of Mind, trans. Baille 
1948), p. 85. Compare Thomas Hobbes: (London, 1931), p. 206. 
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is. There is no antithesis between the isolated actions of men 
and the divine plan that holds them together, as there was for 
the middle ages... . The fabric of human society is created by 
man out of nothing, and every detail of this fabric is therefore 
a human factum, eminently knowable to the human mind as 
such.° 


The object of this essay is to argue that classical metaphysics is not 
as alien to the modern idea of history as Collingwood suggests. In 
particular, the thesis that historical knowledge is “the discerning of 
the thought which is the inner side of the event,” * which is perhaps 
the fundamental character of the modern conception for Colling- 
wood, is equally present in the thought of Aristotle and St. Thomas 
Aquinas. On the other hand, the element which prevented classical 
thought from falling into the relativistic historicism of Collingwood 
will be clearer once their similarity is established. 


I 


One of the most eminent of the spiritual descendants of Hegel and 
at the same time one of his most acute critics raised a very serious 
objection to the adequacy of Hegel’s metaphysical basis for his theory 
of history. Benedetto Croce pointed out that the dialectical process 
as Hegel conceived it was inimical to the achievement of total presence 
at its term. The difficulty turns upon two points, Hegel’s dialectic of 
opposites, and the concept of aufheben. 

The moments of the dialectical movement are often erroneously 
said to be contradictory to each other. They are not contradictory for 
the reason that the dialectic is concrete, while contradictories are 
opposed abstractly. Thus the contradictory of man, not-man, is not 
a thing. In the concrete flux of history, therefore, the opposition is 
of contraries: Hegel gives the examples of black and. white, sweet and 
sour.’ 

Nevertheless, their relation is that of opposed moments; they 
exclude each other. Thesis, according to the famous triad, calls into 
being its antithesis. To use a Marxian example, the exploitation of 
workers by capitalists in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries was 
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the reason for the formation of the proletarian labor movement, which 
opposes itself to the aims and desires of the capitalist class. 

Now, if this mere opposition were to maintain itself, according to 
Hegel, there would be no genuine progress in history, no upward 
motion of spirit. What we witness, however, is precisely the tran- 
scendence of these oppositions through a higher unity.® It is of 
course the complex notion of aufheben which resolves the antinomies. 
Aufheben has a double meaning—it signifies “to guard,” “to con- 
serve,” and at the same time “to annul,” “to put an end to.” Thus, 
to continue the previous example, the classless society represents the 
cancelling of the capitalist-proletarian war through the integration of 
both classes into a new social organization, wherein both are sub- 
sumed but vanish as separate classes. 

Yet both of these senses of aufheben Croce found to be inadequate. 
Insofar as the synthesis of thesis and antithesis conserves these latter, 
it does so only by transmuting them into a higher and essentially 
different form. Hence the specific character of the earlier modes of 
consciousness—the earlier moments of the historical process—is lost. 
For example, to take only the last major triad of the Phaenomenologie 
des Geistes, the opposition of art and (revealed) religion is tran- 
scended by their subsumption into absolute knowledge. (The heart 
of Kierkegaard’s rejection of Hegelianism lies here in his contention 
that the mysterious and incomprehensible character of the religious 
experience cannot be comprehended in philosophy, cannot be 


8For a firm opposition to this view, to its fulfillment, thereby shows that it 
see H. de Lubac, The Un-Marxian has imposed an absurd task on itself, 
Socialist (New York, 1948), pp. 151 ff. philosophy itself, the whole of philos- 

°Croce, What is Living and What is ophy is menaced with failure” (ibid., 
Dead in the Philosophy of Hegel, trans. p. 11). 
D. Ainslie (London, 1915), p. 97. Cf. 11“... two opposite concepts seem to 
p. 95: “Who would dare consider it a exclude one another. Where one enters, 
retrogression to return from philosophy the other totally disappears. A distinct 
to esthetic contemplation?” concept is presupposed by and lives in its 

10“Opposition gives rise to deep other, which follows it in the sequence 
fissures in the bosom of the philosophic of ideas. An opposite concept is slain 
universal and of each of its particular by its opposite: the saying, mors tua, 
forms and to irreconcilable dualisms. vita mea applies here” (ibid., p. 10). 
Instead of finding the concrete universal, As dealt with, for example, by 
the organic whole of reality which it Bernard Muller-Thym, “Of History ine a 
seeks, thought seems everywhere to run Calculus Whose Term is Science,” Tuer 
against two universals, opposing and Moprrn Scuootman, XIX (1941-42), 41 ff. 
menacing cach other. In this way, the 73 ff.; and by Jacques Maritain in his 


fulfillment of philosophy is impeded; book on the philosophy of history. 
and since an activity which cannot attain 
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exhaustively explained.) In Croce’s terms, what results is that an 
irreducibly distinct species of spiritual awareness is lost: “Who 
could ever persuade himself that religion is the not-being of art, and 
that art and religion are two abstractions which possess truth only 
in philosophy, the synthesis of both?” ® 

Thus, since the conserving involves a cancelling, the possibility of 
the total presence of the Absolute Subject to himself is prevented.*® 
For if spirit is to understand itself in terms of the totality of its past 
embodiments, it must retain the presence to itself of any moment 
which is irreducibly distinct. The whole critique then may be sum- 
marized in the statement that precisely insofar as the dialectic is a 
dialectic of opposites and therefore requires the aufhebung, it implies 
the loss of essential moments or modes of presence and hence the 
impossibility of total presence. 

Croce’s alternative solution is his theory of a dialectic of distincts, 
or of modes of spiritual expression which are distinguished but not 
“at war” with each other.** The movement of spirit in history is 
toward a simultaneous presence to itself under each of the four major 
modes of presence, aesthetic, logical, economic, and ethical. Because 
these modes are not opposed but merely distinct, there is no 
dominance of the logical or conceptual moment, as in Hegel. 

The purpose of this very brief resumé of certain key elements in the 
modern concept of history is to make clear the relevance of what is to 
be examined now; namely, the basis in traditional philosophy for 
historical knowledge. In order to circumscribe the problem at once, 
it should be noted that it is not the order or direction of history 
which is at issue’? but rather the conditions, the ground of historical 
knowledge. It will be seen that the distinction drawn by Aquinas 
between natural processes and spiritual processes is analogous to the 
difference between Hegel’s dialectic of opposites and Croce’s dialectic 
of distincts. 

It is a familiar maxim that for Aristotle and Aquinas, in the order 
of nature, generatio unius est corruptio alterius, the coming to be of 
one form involves the passing away of another form. In the case of 
accidental change there is always a subject of change and two con- 
traries. In the case of substantial change, although the motion or 
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change is not between contraries, since substantial forms are not 
specifically contrary to one another, there is the loss of one form and 
subsequent determination by another."* For precisely this reason, 
there is no historicity of nature, for history requires a cumulative 
process. When we speak of a people who “have no history,” we 
mean that they have not resisted the current of temporal existence 
by conserving or preserving their past in any explicit fashion. 
Similarly, abstracting from cognitive powers, one might say that 
nature exists only in the present; the past vanishes without a trace. 
To postulate a trace of the past, one would be forced to attribute some 
minimum of actuality to the potentiality te which past forms or 
determinations were reduced.'* In terms of this view of nature, Hegel 
may be said to have incorporated a natural dialectic of opposites into 
a spiritual process only by violence, because he identified the natural 
process with a spiritual movement. 

For Aquinas, the distinction between the order of nature and the 
order of spirit rests upon the fact that spiritual change does not 
involve the loss of prior forms: 


Since potency and act are not to be understood simply but in 
several senses, so also being acted on is not simple but has several 
senses. In one sense it signifies a kind of corruption brought 
about by a contrary. For, strictly speaking, being passive seems 
to imply some loss in the patient insofar as it is overcome by 
the agent: and this loss by the patient occurs when something 
is taken away from the patient, which is a sort of corruption... . 
In another common but less proper sense, passivity is spoken of 
whenever something is received. And since what receives is 


compared to what it receives as potency to act, because act is 


18St. Thomas Aquinas, In I Physico- 
rum, lect. 7-8. 

Compare St. Augustine’s 
that time seems to be the 
ness . of the mind” (Confessions, 
trans. F. Sheed [New York, 1954], 
p. 281). Cf. M. Merleau-Ponty, Phéno- 
ménologie de la perception (Paris, 1949), 
p. 471. 

13In II De Anima, 1, 11. 

8For example: “Potentiae immate- 
riales possunt recipere perfectionem in 
infinitum, non autem potentiae materia- 
les, quia terminantur per materiam” 
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remark 
“extended- 


(In I Sententiarum, d. 17, q. 2, a. 4c). 
Compare Vico’s definition of man as 
“posse, nosse, velle finitum quod tendit 
ad infinitum” (cited in A. R. Caponigri, 
Time and Idea (Chicago, 1953], p. 79). 

17St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theo- 
logiae in gat Ons acele 


1sibid., aw 6. ade Gea Chelan Colmes 
Thomistic Philosophy of the Angels 
(Washington, 1947), pp. 346-67. It 


might be interesting and enlightening 
to investigate this discontinuous “his- 
tory” and its relation to prophecy. 


the perfection of potency, therefore in this sense being acted 
on signifies not corruption in the patient, but rather that a 
kind of preservation and perfection of that which is in potency 
is received from that which is in act.'® 


_ The occasion of this clarification is the distinction of cognitive powers 
from natural potencies. Cognitive potencies do not involve the loss 
of prior forms, for if they did ignorance would be insuperable. Every 
time we learned something, we would completely forget what we 
knew before. Knowledge, and in particular memory, would be 
impossible. Insofar as man possesses a spiritual soul, he is thus a 
different sort of subject than the subject of natural change.*® While 
the process of change in the order of nature is essentially non- 
cumulative, the process of change in the order of spirit is essentially 
accretive and (possibly, at any rate) directional; for example, moving 
toward the plenum of knowledge, as some have suggested. 

But a cumulative or accretive process which preserves past deter- 
minations is not in itself sufficient to generate a historical process. 
If it were, then all subjects of cognitive powers would exist his- 
torically; that is, in such a way as to found the possibility of 
historical knowledge. This possibility involves, on the side of the 
subject, two elements: one, the cognitive powers which sustain a 
spiritual order of change, as described above; and two, the existing 
of the subject of those powers in such a way that they are in constant 
and continuous exercise. This is the strict meaning of process and 
implies its relation to time. 


Clearly, God, who possesses simultaneously and wholly the perfec- 
tion of His life,*’ has no history. Nor do angels, in the view of 
Aquinas, because, being substantially incorruptible, their existence 
has no before and after except with respect to accidental activities.’® 
Since these activities are discontinuous or discrete, their subject can- 
not be said to exist historically, at any rate not in any ordinary sense 
of the term. It is indicative not merely of a different terminology but 
of a different philosophical basis that in Thomism the order of history 
is not coincident with the order of spirit. History is rather the 
result of the encounter of spirit and nature in one being—man. It 
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is because man is not only spiritual but also subject to the processes 
of nature that there is history. (One recalls here the image by which 
Toynbee suggests an escape from a cyclic theory of history. He com- 
pares history to a point on a wheel, where, as the wheel revolves, the 
point traces the curve known as a cycloid.*’) 

On the other hand, the higher animals seem to realize these condi- 
tions more closely. For animals preserve the past to some extent and 
In a sense, therefore, they exist “historically,” but 
One of these 


in some fashion. 
only in a broad and derivative sense, for two reasons. 
reasons derives not from the cognitive ground but from the object of 
historical knowledge, and this will be discussed below. The other 
reason is that man is the only animal endowed with that incom- 
municable interiority which is the paradoxical condition of commu- 
nication; in Aristotle’s terms, man is the only animal endowed with 
the gift of speech.?? It follows from this that among the higher 
animals, no one subject of history—not even a subject whose unity is 
that of order—can exist.” 

This section may be summed up by saying that, on the part of the 
subject, the conditions for the possibility of historical knowledge are, 
on the one hand, that the subject of such knowledge both transcend 
natural process and be subjected to natural process, and on the other 
hand that he be capable of that intersubjectivity which sustains the 
unity we call history. Only if the second condition be fulfilled can 
there be a historical present and hence a historical past. 


II 


The ground for historical knowledge thus far suggested is quite 
limited in scope, primarily to memory and hearsay. But a distinctive 
character of the discipline of history is its ability to return beyond the 


range of one’s immediate past generations.” History is concerned 


'9Study of History, ed. Somervell (New 
York, 1953), p. 253. Cf. Merleau-Ponty, 
Phénoménologie, p. 93, n. 2. 

2°Politics I, 2 (1253a8-10). 

21Cf. St. Thomas Aquinas, In I Politi- 
ecorum, lect. 1. 

Collingwood, Idea of History, p. 26. 

23Supra, n. 6. 

24Tt may be noted that even here there 
is a humanistic nuance. According to 
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Aquinas, material things are not of them- 
selves actually intelligible, but we make 
them so (Sum. Theol. I, q. 79, a. 3). 
Hence meaning enters into the world 
with, although not wholly by, man. 

25Art here is of course the broad 
Aristotelian poesis—thus including, for 
instance, all written documents. 
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with the actions of man in the past, and that past is, in principle, — 
unlimited. The only element which at once founds and restricts 
history is that it bears upon the human past; and the reason for this, 
as Collingwood says, is that history seeks “the thought which is the 
inner side of the event.” ** 

As a body of knowledge, history seeks to recover not merely the 
positivity of past events but the ideal intention which vivified them. 
Thus to establish the uniqueness and scope of history, it must be 
shown that the forms which it studies correspond in a unique fashion 
to the character of the historian. It must be shown that they differ 
specifically, both as to their genesis and their intelligibility, from 
natural (that is, nonhuman) forms. (I shall use natural and non- 
human synonymously henceforth. ) 

The basis of the intelligibility of natural forms, for classical philos- 
ophy, lies in man’s participation, in one manner or another, in a 
suprahuman intelligence: Plato’s idea of the Good, Aristotle’s sepa- 
rated intellect, Aquinas’s active intellect conceived as a participation 
in the Divine Light. We need not discuss the extent or facility of 
intelligibility here, since for our purposes it is sufficient to indicate 
its difference from that of “human forms. 

The first and most radically different of the latter are those of art.” 
The forms of art are distinct not only from the products of natural 
activity but also outside the capacities of natural potentialities. Matter, 
the passive principle of motion, St. Thomas comments, 
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insofar as it has a natural potency for a given form and for 
motion, causes the motion to be natural. Because of this, the 
productions of artificial things are not natural, because although 
there is a material principle in that which comes to be, it does 
not have a natural potency for such a form.” 


With respect to art, then, Aquinas agrees with Hobbes and Vico. 
Its peculiar clarity is a result of the fact that it appertains to the 
human world. But the state—and man’s character—are not works of 
art. On the other hand, and this is the important point, they are 
no more reducible to natural forms than are the forms of artifacts. 

Recall that the difference of art forms is indicated by the fact that 
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no natural process can generate them. This is also true of the charac- 
ter of man, his ethos, as structured by the virtues. Aristotle remarks 
that “none of the moral virtues arises in us by nature.” *’ Unlike art 
forms, however, there is a sense in which man is “adapted” to 
receiving them. St. Thomas comments on this passage as follows: 


The moral virtues are perfected in us by habitual action; that 
is, as often as we act according to reason, by the force of reason 
a form is imprinted in the appetite. And this impression is 
nothing other than moral virtue.” 


Here again, then, the peculiar intelligibility of the character of the 
human person is the result of the imposing of a form by reason— 
although to be steadily knowable, that form must, through repetition, 
bring about a more or less permanent “sedimentation” or habit.” 

That political forms have the same status is indicated, though less 
explicitly, by two apparently opposed remarks of Aristotle in Book One 
of the Politics. First he declares that “it is evident that the polis 
belongs to the class of things which exist by nature,” and later in 
the same chapter he asserts that “the man who first constructed 
[a polis] was .. . the greatest of benefactors.” *° In commenting on 
this, St. Thomas refers back to the passage of the Ethics quoted 
above: 


. In every man there is a certain natural impetus toward civil 
society, just as in the case of the virtues. And yet, just as the 
virtues are acquired by the exercise of human reason, as is said 
in the second book of the Ethics, so also cities are the result of 
human industry.* 


Mil 


This dimension of the thought of Aristotle and St. Thomas may be 
expressed by saying that in the realm of “human things,” man brings 


27Nichomachean Ethics II, 1 (1103a18). 
28In II Ethicorum, lect. 1. 


of the Ethics, “are as it were the works 
of the political art.” 


2°Individual actions of course have the 
same intelligibility in principle—but it 
is more difficult to seize the intention 
in an individual case. This is why the 
understanding of a historical “fact” 
depends upon placing it in context or 
process. 

30Chap. 2. 
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Laws, he says at the end 


Slin, [ Polit., lect. 2 im fin. 

82Nic, Eth. X, 9 in fin. Ross translates, 
“of human nature.” 

3Supra, n. 5. 

°4Idea of History, p. 31. 
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into being and sustains a world whose significance is not epiphenom- 
enal with respect to nature but radically irreducible to the latter. 
Because of this, it is a world in which man reveals himself to himself 
—or in which he may hide himself from himself. The reason for this 
is that since man is not naturally determined to produce these forms, 


his potentialities must be impregnated by the decisions of his reason 


before they can be grasped; man makes himself intelligible in time. 
This is undoubtedly why Aristotle uses a phrase to describe the Ethics 
and the Politics which might have seemed more appropriately applied 
to the De Anima and its appended treatises; he speaks of the subject. 
matter of the two works as the “philosophy of human things,” 
ta avOpwmwva orrogopla .°? 

This is not to say, of course, that man’s forging of himself and 
the world of human things is wholly without guidance. Collingwood 
characterizes the modern idea of history by saying that it views the 
“fabric of human society [as] created by man out of nothing. 
“Of nothing” divides indeed this idea from the classical conception. 
Thus, for example, Collingwood accuses Thucydides of being 
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constantly “drawn away from the events themselves to some lesson 
that lurks behind them, some unchanging and eternal truth of which 
the events are, Platonically speaking, mapadetypata or piptmata.”” ** 

We have seen that the “lesson” is less “behind” the events than 
immanent to them in a indeterminate way; but it remains true that 
in some sense, for the classics, the individual and unique can be 
understood only in the light of the norm which at once comes into 
view only through man’s action and yet orients that action. He is 
at once constituter of and witness to it. Collingwood asserts that 
there is nothing behind the events, that the object of the knowledge 
of “what it is to be a man” * is simply identical with what man does 
and has done. Hence he concludes that the whole process of his- 
torical development is necessary to this knowledge, since its object. is 
itself wholly fluid and emergent, so that all any thinker can do in a 
given period is sum up what has emerged so far.** 

But the classics understood history not as a process in which every- 
thing can change into something else but as a space within which 
intelligible structures—whether those of nature or of man’s action— 
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appear. Hence they concluded that, given the indicated mode of 


generation of the forms of art, action and politics, (1) the object of~ 


the “knowledge of what it is to be a man” is in a normative sense— 
although not in its existential forms—immutable; and (2) hence in 
principle, that object is accessible to one’s own observations and 
reflections: that is, to the scope of memory or at most the scope of 
the philosophical tradition (philosophia perennis). 

For this reason, tradition or the reports of other men’s reflections 
tended to take the place of historical study. In the contemporary 
period, however, this second conclusion has been questioned. 
Montesquieu, while preserving the idea of an unalterable human 
nature, had suggested the difficulty of adequately grasping it: 


Man, that flexible being, conforming in society to the thoughts 


and impressions of others, is equally capable of knowing his own 
nature whenever it is laid open tc his view, and of losing the very 
sense of it when this idea is banished from his mind.*’ 


The suggestion here is that knowledge of man’s nature is a function 
of his environment: historical, social, geographical, and so on. To 
say that man’s nature is always the same is not to say that our knowl- 
edge of it is always the same. 

There are two qualifications which might be made to the second 
conclusion above. One is that it may be that however immutable the 
principle, its structures may be so hidden, its phenomena! forms so 
many and diverse, that a very long span of time and considerable 
perspicacity may be necessary to adequately discern it. The other 
qualification is more radical. It may be that the historicity of man 
is so intrinsic to his being that certain forms or exigencies of his 
essence cannot be manifested except after long centuries of prepara- 
tion.** 

The latter of these qualifications is far reaching, for it leads to the 
position that there may indeed be a strict priority or privilege of the 
present perspective over that of the past. It is this assumption that 
St. Thomas never made, philosophically speaking. (The enormously 
important changes wrought by the Incarnation and the Christian 


87Spirit of the Laws, trans. Nugent 
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revelation on both philosophy and history are beyond our focus here.) 


- His view, and that of the classics in general, carries sufficient weight 


to make us proceed with caution. But certainly there is no more 
pressing problem for the philosophia perennis than to come to grips 


with this giant of our time, history. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSION 


Judgmental Knowledge 
JAMES A. MCWILLIAMS, 8.J., Saint Louis University 


It may be fitting to recall that in his short lifetime St. Thomas uttered 
many millions of weighty words on learned subjects. The first word the 
chronicles report was uttered when he was a small boy at the Benedictine 
boarding-school on the top of Monte Cassino. And if I may put the 
matter somewhat whimsically, that word, I am sorry to say, was a bit 
disappointing. It does not set him off at once as a metaphysician. The 
word was “What?” Perhaps you expect me to say that, philosopher-like, 
he should have asked “Why?” No, not that, either. Philosophy indeed 
begins with wonder. But the philosopher, or more especially the meta- 
physician, does not wonder what or wonder why; he wonders whether. 
He wonders whether there is something beyond the range of both our 
percepts and our concepts, something that escapes direct encounter by 
our sense images and our intellectual abstractions. Is there a separate 
realm that can be reached only by judgment ? 

Though all our knowledge is composed of sense and intellection, it is 
not sufficient to distinguish the two. There are also two kinds of 
intellectual knowledge. And young Aquinas soon realized the importance 
of distinguishing the conceptual, which answers the what, from the 
judgmental, which answers the whether, By the latter we know that 
things have an existence of their own apart from our mental images of 
them and that these existing things, and they alone, are the original 
causes of all our knowledge: sense, concept, and judgment. 

Insistence on judgmental knowledge is important because philosophy 
today is fighting for its life. It is threatened with being severed in two, 
like the baby in Solomon’s court claimed by two mothers. The plan is to 
divide philosophy into theology and “science.” This danger, I confess, is 
occasioned by the philosophers themselves. They have lived in a closed 
world of forms, ideas, concepts—in a world of predicates—without troubl- 
ing to find their way back to the subjects. Or else they took their 


Epiror’s Note: This article was origi- 
nally given as an address in honor of the 
jubilee of Reverend Gerard Esser, s.v.p. 
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predicates along and viewed the subjects through them. They forgot that 
the concept is only some phase of the existing subject. Thus the mate- 
rialist seizes on the concept of tridimensional extension; and when, with 
that image in mind, he hunts for subjects, he finds only material things. 
In like manner the phenomenalist, enamored of the concept of activity, 
finds only action without an actor. But to be a genuine philosopher one 
should not make the subject conform to the predicate. It should be the 
other way around. 

To distinguish sense from concept is a good start but it does not go 
all the way. Perceptual and conceptual knowledge are closely allied. Both 
give us images, forms, quiddities; and we have often answered the 
materialist by showing the difference between the two kinds of images. 
With that we were smugly content. We should have insisted that there 
is another kind of intellectual knowledge besides the conceptual, a knowl- 
edge that takes us beyond both the senses and the sciences—a non- 
quidditative knowledge. We had a feeling that nonquidditative knowl- 
edge was a contradiction. Before we asked quod est we insisted on know- 
ing quid est; we felt we could not know that something is without first 
knowing what it is. Let us not be like a traveler on a dark night hearing 
a strange noise but refusing to admit that anything is making it until 
he knows what is making it. Nor should we require that the world 
conform to our ideas before we concede that it exists at all or shut our- 
selves up in an ivory tower and allow the outside world to enter only on 
condition that it wear the livery our minds provide; namely, the uniforms 
known as universals. We should, instead, let judgment keep us constantly 
aware that the extramental world is made up of individual existents and 
nothing else. There are no universals out there. Moreover, judgment 
tells us that no universals can act. Only existing things can act. They 
run the world; they do all that is being done and determine what we 
should think. The basic existential judgment is that existents have 
priority over thought, and only existents (not the possibles) can act on us 
and make us know or learn anything. 


At this point it may be well to recall our different ways of knowing. 
Each of the five senses has its own phase or form of awareness. The 
internal senses retain and combine these impressions in ways that are 
serviceable to the intellect. Next comes the agent intellect whose existence 
is known only from its results; that is, from the abstraction effected 
within the sense data. These abstractions provide the concepts, the 
universal ideas. It is at this point that the formal logician stops. He 
deals with concepts, considering their agreement or disagreement, by 
what has been called “comparative apprehension”; but he is indifferent 
as to whether the objects actually exist or not. True enough, he takes 
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for granted that his concepts may somehow be verified in reality, just as 
he takes for granted that the principle of contradiction, his master tool, 
has to be a law of existence before it becomes a law of thought. But he 
never investigates the existential ground of his logic. And the same may 
be said about the linguistic analyst. 

Quite otherwise the metaphysician. He asserts the actual existence of 
his objects, as substances and accidents. The more important, of course, 
is substance. It alone can properly be said to exist. Accidents inexist. It 
is indeed from the different kinds of accidents that we learn the kind of 
substance; but it is a special achievement of inductive judgment to know 
that such a thing as substance does exist and that existing substances are 
the only efficient causes of all the things that happen in the world. 

Our prime awareness, as Aquinas says, is of being, existence. Primo 
cadit in intellectu ens.1 That is because at the beginning and cessation of 
every experience, existence is contrasted with nonexistence. I do not say 
that there is always a conscious separation of the experiencing subject 
from the experienced object. That comes only. through existential judg- 
ments, of which we doubtless form many without recognizing them as 
such. The recognition comes, for example, with the consideration of 
simple apprehension, the universal concept. In that awareness the intel- 
lect does not take cognizance of individuals. Singularia non cognoscit.? 
But, on reflection, we discover that the universal is derived from the 
individual phantasms, not they from it; individuals dictate the concept. 
Moreover, since new experiences are constantly occurring we cannot but 
judge that there must exist some objects waiting and ready to produce 
them. These objects, whether body or spirit, are called material objects; 
namely, things existing in themselves apart from our knowing them—in 
a word, the existents. They both efficiently and formally cause our 
knowledge; efficiently by making us know they exist, formally by making 
us know the kind of things they are. 

To elaborate further. Before we form the predicamental concept of 
substance, we judge, for instance, that there cannot be a continuous 
change unless something endures throughout the change. Even the dis- 
continuous series of our thoughts, with something enduring through 
them all, and many other such experiences make us judge that there 
exists a permanent subject not identical with the passing phases reported 
by our sense experience. 5 

It is well to reflect here that all our experiences begin in our senses 


*Summa Rheol mq lleware2n aden 4Man’s Knowledge of Reality, p. 197. 
2Ibid., q. 14, a, 11 ad 1. *Ibid. (italics added). 
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and that even when we consciously perform the abstractions known as 
concepts, we are doing so within the data supplied by the senses. But our 
rational nature will not let us stop with just percepts and concepts. We 
are driven to the conviction that there are objects distinct from these 
images, objects that have more to them than we have yet learned, objects 
that existed without our being aware of them. They are as unaffected 
by our knowing them as they were before we became aware of them at all. 
The change is in us, not in them. Those are the existential objects, the 
existents. 

Likewise when a new and unbidden experience occurs, as, for instance, 
malaria or polio, we judge that it is being brought into existence by some- 
thing other than itself. And often we spend years examining it before 
we discover, if we ever do, what kind of thing is causing it. We know 
the existence of the cause long before we know its nature. 

The notion of nonconceptual knowledge seems so strange that even the 
hardy warriors of philosophy venture into this unexplored field with a 
certain wordy wariness. Thus Gilson: 


The actual object of a concept always contains more than its abstract 
definition. What is contained over and above its formal definition 
is its act of existing, and, because such acts transcend both essence 
and representation, they are reached only by means of judgment. 
The proper function of judgment is to say existence, and this is why 
judgment is a type of cognition distinct from, and superior to, pure 
and abstract conceptualism.* 


He could have said that concept gives the formal object, judgment the 
material object. Also, since “formal” suggests concept, it would be better 
not to speak of the “formal” object of metaphysics, as Wilhelmsen does.* 
I would rather say the proper object of metaphysics is every existing 
individual, just as it exists in itself. Let every other discipline—philo- 
sophical, scientific, or artistic—have its formal object. The proper object 
of metaphysics is the extramental world totally unformalized, uncon- 
ceptualized; things as they are in themselves. Wilhelmsen, in fact, goes 
along with this when he says: “Only metaphysics bears on things in the 
light of their existence. All other sciences are concerned with the 
essential aspects of reality.”* Other sciences are satisfied with con- 
ceptualized predicates and the attributive judgments that apply them to 
conceptualized objects. Metaphysics, to be such, must have its existential 
judgments. 

A guided tour through the annals of philosophy would show that 
conceptualism began with Plato and has plagued philosophers ever since. 
Plato let his concepts harden into independent entities which then took 
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command in the empyrean, while existents here below tried to conform 
to the “ideas.” Aristotle shook off this tyranny by constantly checking 
his concepts against his immediate experiences. But he did not entirely 
succeed. He called the human soul a form and species, without being 
explicit about its individuality. His followers, especially Averroes, con- 
fusing the existing form with the concept of species, did not see how the 
soul could remain individual after the death of the body. They were 
sure of immortality, but was it individual immortality ? 

St. Thomas made a heroic effort to break away completely from con- 
ceptualism. And succeeded. But to what avail? Philosophers continued 
to harbor certain preconceptions, such as Kant’s categories and Rousseau’s 
concept of law as an alien imposition. One reaction against this essentialism 
took the form of phenomenalism.. But it, too, is a subjective prison 
without any escape through judgment. True, the term “phenomena” 
emphasizes the individual. And cnly individuals can actually exist. But 
phenomena themselves can never tell us that. Only judgment can. And 
we should let phenomena lead us to the judgment that there exist efficient 
cause and substance. Once we have established the existence we can go on 
to learn the kind from the things that result from it or inhere in it. 

Again, to know, we must be acted upon. And only existing things can 
act on us. Hence we can know only existing things and those combina- 
lions of the same which we fashion in our minds and call possibles. 
Gilson expresses this somewhat paradoxically: “Man thinks when what 
he knows is his own thought. Man knows when what he is thinking 
about is an actually existing thing.” *® There is no knowing without truth, 
and truth is the mind’s conformity with existing reality. It starts with 
the awareness that there is a material, or ontal, object independent of the 
mind—an unabstracted, an unminded, object which gives itself to us 
without our first giving something of ourselves to it. Essences and 
phenomena, concepts and phantasms, are tinged with us. The subject 
of judgment “comes clean.” It has nothing of us. It is separate from us. 

The existentialists, who have usurped a name they do not deserve, are 
nevertheless right in maintaining that concepts are dangerous. Im fact, 
concepts would be fatal if knowledge started and stopped with them. But 
knowledge begins before concepts are formed and continues on through 
existential judgments to see whether the concepts were formed too hastily. 
But the existentialists make the mistake of identifying the living man, 
the actually existing essence, with the abstract concept and then com- 
plaining that the essence is unchangeable. Certainly the formal object 
represented by the abstract concept is unchangeable because it deliberately 
leaves out everything that could occasion any change. Thus “rational 
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animality” is forever just that. But regardless of what the mind may 
leave out of consideration when viewing us human beings, we actually 
existing rational animals can each undergo many changes without failing 
to qualify under the general concept. The existentialists in their flight 
from concepts are terrified by the fact that they themselves are con- 
tinually forming concepts; their existence thus seems to them everlastingly 
prone to fixate itself. They remonstrate against being cursed with that 
kind of existence. 

We, for our part, admit that our existing essences set certain boundaries 
to the changes we are capable of; and we can enjoy those changes, 
especially the change of free will, without fear of destroying our nature. 
Thus within the limits our essence allows, we enrich our existence by 
many activities and changes. All this the existentialists should know. 
They should recognize the separate spheres of concept and judgment. 
Instead, rejecting the compatibility of a fixed essence and a changing 
existence, their own existence becomes a mad flight from essence—‘that 
absolute flight, that refusal to be substance,” as Sartre puts it.’ To 
such extremes has “conceptual terrorism” driven these men. They could 
have been saved by the recognition of judgmental knowledge. 


To bring this discussion to a close, let us recall that Plato listed the 
good as the topmost. Aristotle chose the true. Aquinas was not taken in 
by these “big name” philosophers. The good, he saw, has to do with 
appetite, and appetite presupposes knowledge. The true has to do with 
knowledge, but knowledge presupposes an object. And the object which 
knowledge must have is an existent. An existent presupposes nothing. 
Hence the topmost is esse, then verum, then bonum. What’s true, what’s 
good, are not determined by the mind but by existing reality and the full- 
ness_ thereof. 

From the fact that judgmental knowledge goes to existing individuals 
for its start, it is clear that for us truth is fundamentally a posteriori. 
In our absorption with conceptual knowledge we are likely to forget this 
and pretend that our concepts are the prime source from which all 
conclusions follow. 

So, although the youthful Thomas first asked the Benedictines at Monte 
Cassino, “What is God?” he later discovered that he would have to use a 
different starting-point from that chosen by their great St. Anselm. 
Thomas did not start with any preconceptions. Instead, his immediate 
experience showed him a vast world of things produced and _ being 
produced. These forced him to judge that there must exist something—he 
could not at first say what, but something distinct from them—to which 
they are due and that there must ultimately be some existent not produced 
at all. What kind of being that existent would turn out to be he would 
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later discover from a study of the kinds of effects. And although kinds are 
expressed in concepts, concepts of themselves do not tell us about 
reality. Intellectual images, like sense images, are just mute pictures; 
they do not say of which real things, if any, they are the pictures. We 
need an existential judgment to tell us that. To quote St. Thomas on this 
other function of intelligence: “When the intellect forms quiddities, it 
has only an image of the sense object. But when it begins judging, then 
the intellect’s judgment is something peculiar to it alone.” * 

In all this it is not my contention that every genuine judgment is 
nonquidditative. In the attributive judgments that apply predicates to 
given subjects we are exercising quidditative judgments. It is the exis- 
tential judgment that is nonquidditative. By it I inductively know a “that” 
without first knowing the “what” of it. Thus I do not first formulate 
the concept of substance and then go in search of one, or of cause and 
hope to find one. No; I have not made an existential judgment until the 
intrinsic evidence, independently of what I have heard from others, forces 
me personally to the conviction that there must actually exist something 
that persists through changes, and something that makes other beings 
change. The names for these things were familiar, but my experience 
of their actual objective existence is entirely new. In existential judg- 
ments we do not presuppose; we discover. It was in this manner also 
that St. Thomas came to demonstrate that God exists without first 
specifying the kind of being God should be. 


8De Veritate, q. 1, a. 3. 
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Moore, Dewey, and the Problem of the Given 


CLARENCE MILLER, Brooklyn, New York 


In the following paragraphs we attempt to make manifest the problem 
of the given as it appears in the guise of other problems; this, specifically, 
- in the work of G. E. Moore and John Dewey. In so doing we find that 
Moore remains fundamentally true to the empirical tradition, while Dewey, 
despite the empirical nature of his work, is. in certain respects clearly 
opposed to that tradition. The contrast of these positions to each other 
affords us the opportunity to delineate those forces which brought the 
problem of the given into prominence as far as empiricism is concerned, 
which still operate although in a different manifest form within the 
context of Moore’s position, and which in a significant respect define the 
very nature of Dewey’s position by virtue of the fact that he is funda- 
mentally opposed to the idea that the problem of the given is at all valid. 

There are, for Moore, propositions which seem to usurp the role assigned 
by the empirical tradition to the given. That is, the given was generally 
conceived of as a basic kind of empirical subject-matter which occupies a 
privileged epistemic position by constituting the foundation for knowl- 
edge. G. E. Moore definitely asserts that there are privileged proposi- 
tions, propositions which he “knows with certainty to be true.”? This 
includes his extended list plus the proposition that-many other human 
beings have known for each such proposition a corresponding proposition 
but in each case from a different locus in terms of a body or a self and 
in terms of time. The point of this position is to affirm certain knowl- 
edge of what is usually referred to as the naive or common-sense world. 
He asserts that he knows these propositions to be true and that he means 
this not in any special, ambiguous, or qualified sense but in the simple 
clarity of common-sense usage. Once this is understood, he feels that there 
are only two general ways in which his position can be opposed and that 
both of these are in some sense absurd. The first leads to the denial of 
at least certain classes of propositions (within Moore’s second category 
of propositions), which are at the same time affirmed. The second is self- 
contradictory to begin with. Now, sense data are to be found in this 
scheme of things also. So, too, are perceptual objects which in some con- 
texts are conceived of as given. As for sense data, these maintain their 
ultimacy as data, but their relationship to knowledge is now altered. 
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For it is no longer the case that they are considered to be foundations for 
knowledge. Rather in this context knowledge is not the problem. It is 
the analysis of what is known that presents a problem. It is by an analysis 
of what he thus knows that he comes to the conclusion that such proposi- 
tions ultimately refer to sense data. That is, propositions which assert 
that material things exist are somehow related to simpler propositions 
about the existence of specific material things; and it is these which are 
ultimately about sense data. It is at this point that he finds it rather 
difficult to analyze and define the way in which, being thus ultimately 
about sense data, they relate to the more general propositions which assert 
in various ways the certain truth that material things exist. Thus in this 
context it is the latter propositions, which, to begin with, he knows with 
certainty to be true, that have a privileged status in relation to the 
process and goal of philosophical activity. And so the status of sense 
data here seems to be akin to their status where perceptual objects are 
conceived of as given. 

Are, then, perceptual objects given for Moore? Let us consider this 
possibility. Whatever is conceived of as given is in general so conceived 
of insofar as, by being just what it is, certain criteria are satisfied which 
establish its validity beyond a doubt. Thus the problem which is faced is, 
so to speak, to spread this validity to spheres which are apparently so 
radically different from what is thus given. Moore’s special propositions 
are, to begin with, valid beyond question for the reasons he gives; and so 
in this sense they occupy the position usually assigned to the given. The 
defining characteristic of such propositions is that they in some way assert 
the existence of material things. Further analysis leads to sense data as 
that which they are ultimately about. That is, his special propositions 
which he knows with certainty to be true are somehow related, perhaps 
as general summaries, to propositions which in some way assert the exis- 
tence of specific material things. The latter do assert the existence of 
such things but only by being about sense data as somehow related to, 
or representative of, a specific material thing in each case. Moore’s defini- 
tion of sense data is such as to take no definite position with respect to 
those arguments (as to the exact nature and the relationship of sense data 
to material things) which took place within the context of British philos- 
ophy when such data were conceived of as given.2 He asserts that only 
through a correct analysis of the propositions which he does know can 


*“A Defence of Common Sense,” Experience,” New Republic, Oct. 17, 
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a solution be given to the problems posed by this controversy. Thus, all 
of the arguments with respect to the given, where sense data occupied that 
position, are included within the context provided by his special proposi- 
tions. And so, while Moore was indeed sensitive to the critique by Frege 
and Bradley of the assumption that subjective psychological data constitute 
a privileged epistemic position from which philosophical activity can 
proceed, nevertheless he is true to the idea that there is indeed such a 
| position; and he is also true to the idea that the analyses, distinctions, and 
_ relationships that were made explicit when sense data were conceived 
of as given—that all of these have real significance within the context of 
philosophical activity. However, for him, the problem is not to spread 
the validity from that which, to begin with, has a privileged status to 
radicaily different spheres. For there is nothing radically different within 
this context. That is, both sense data and material objects have their 
place within the general context provided by Moore’s special propositions. 
The real problem is to determine the exact nature of that place. 


There is quite a contrast between Dewey’s position and Moore’s with 
respect to this problem. If we turn to the problem of the relationship be- 
tween sense experience, perceptual objects, and scientific ideas, we find, 
at one level at least, how radically opposed Dewey is to the whole empirical 
tradition which would give to something empirical a privileged epistemo- 
logical status in an absolute sense. Thus he finds that ideas are not ade- 
quate or valid simply because they are derived from sense experience but 
rather because of the results of their use. On the other hand, scientific 
ideas do not reveal a reality superior to that of ordinary experience; and 
so they cannot cause us to question the validity of such experience. Their 
whole nature is exhausted in their function, which is the development of 
the relationship of ordinary things to the actualities and potentialities 
inherent in nature. It is not legitimate, consequently, to require of such 
objects that they manifest in any way what rightly belongs only to 
perceptual objects.* As for sense data, he is opposed to the idea that the 
confusion here is due to the mistake of taking what is properly psycho- 
logical for something logical; that is, taking the problem of the genesis 
of knowledge within the subject for the objective logical problem of deter- 
mining what exactly knowledge is. He believes that the confusion is 
rather in the opposite direction, and he holds Locke primarily responsible 
for this. Sense data, that is, are derived by taking the general perceptual 
situation, and through analysis reaching logically simple ultimate ele- 
ments. Thus no perceptual situation is the outcome of a combination of 
such elements; rather, such data are an after-the-fact logically determined 
result of the discrimination of elements within the perceptual situation.* 
Thus quite aside from the fact that Dewey stands outside of the tradition 
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stemming primarily from Frege, which would replace subjective data with 
objective propositions, Dewey is opposed to the whole idea which Moore 
assimilates within his position, the idea that one fundamental function 
proper to philosophy is, so to speak, to spread the validity which is the 
birthright of a certain sphere to, in this sense, other less fortunate spheres. 

There is a sense in which Dewey’s position is even more radically 
opposed to that of Moore. He is opposed to the very idea that there is any 
special sphere in a cognitive sense empirical or otherwise. The world 
circumscribed by Moore’s propositions is essentially what Dewey refers 
to as the context of “primary experience” of “doing, suffering and 
enjoyment,” within which there is the birth of cognition when and only 
when there is some indeterminacy, some disturbance which defines a 
problematic situation. Thus in one sense this context, for Dewey, is 
indeed primary, is a point of origin. But in another sense it is ultimate. 
For each problem defines that which is assured, that which is fact in 
reference to the ultimate resolution of the problem. Thus each prob- 
lematic situation defines its own ultimate data within the context in which 
it came to birth, the context of “primary experience.” And so we see 
that Dewey’s whole position runs counter to the tradition which assumes 
that there is something which is at once ultimate and primary, an abso- 
lute foundation for knowledge. For Dewey there cannot be any description 
of such a foundation. There can be, at most, a description of how such 
foundations, in the plural, come to be with the birth of thought and 
inquiry due to specific problems which arise in the context of “doing, 
suffering and enjoyment.” And so, when the point of Dewey’s position is 
brought into relation with that of Moore, it becomes quite clear how 
radical is Dewey’s break with tradition in this respect. It is not simply 
that here is attacked the general kind of answer advocated by empiricists 
as to what constitutes the privileged foundation for knowledge in the 
epistemological sense; il is that the very request for such a foundation is 
analyzed and found to be without any significance. 
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A Note on St. Augustine’s View of Man’s Knowledge 
of God during Life 


FRANCIS X. WINTERS, 8.J., Woodstock College 


Students of St. Augustine’s writings have long discussed this question: 
Does St. Augustine admit the possibility of immediate knowledge of God 
(by anyone except St. Paul and Moses) before one attains the beatific 
vision } + 

A passage in the Soliloquies may contribute to this dialogue on Augus- 
linian thought. The passage, which defines the range of man’s intellectual 
powers in this life, uses the same expression that St. Augustine uses 
frequently to define the beatific vision. It is frequently described by 
St. Augustine as the removal of a veil or covering, which has separated 
God from our knowledge during life. For example, in his De Sermone 
Domini in Monte, the saint says that in the afterlife God will cleanse the 
heart, whereby a man will see God without the intrusion of any covering 
(non interposito velamine).? Likewise, in the De Diversis Quaestionibus, 
we find a still more explicit identification of velamentum as the limitation 
on human knowledge in this life.* The saint asserts that these limitations 
will be removed in heaven (hoc est quod in hac vita plenam cognitionem 


habere non possumus .. . hoc est quod post hanc_vitam auferentur 
omnia velamenta . . .). Finally, in the De Trinitate,* St. Augustine 
speaks of our soul’s destined perfection (imaginis . . . quandoque futura 


perfectio) as the sight of God’s countenance, revealed after the veil of the 
Law, which is the shadow, hiding the things to come (revelata facie a 
Legis velamine, quod est umbra futurorum). 

St. Augustine calls our knowledge of God in this life a velamen or vela- 
mentum. In heaven we will see God non interposito velamento. Hence 
it is of importance to notice that in one passage, St. Augustine says that 
even in this life, a few elect people know God nullo interposito velamento; 
that is, with a knowledge similar in kind (though not in duration) to 
the knowledge of the beatific vision. In a surprisingly sensuous image, 
St. Augustine says that wisdom is like a beautiful woman whom you 
desire to see and embrace, stripped, as it were, with no concealing veil 
(quam .. . nullo interposito velamento quasi nudam videre ac tenere 
desideras).© This woman will grant this privelege to a very few chosen 
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lovers (qualem se illa non sinit nisi paucissimis et electissimis amatori- 


bus suis) .® 


That this extaordinary act of knowledge can be enjoyed by a few even. 
in this life is clear from the continuation of this passage from the Soli- 


loquies. St. Augustine explains that 


there is more than one approach to 


such knowledge, depending on each one’s condition and strength. Follow- 


ing Plato’s allegory very closely, the 


1A, Mandouze has summarized and 
admirably evaluated this discussion, as it 
stood in 1954, in an article, “Ot en est 
la question de la mystique augusti- 
nienne?” in Augustinus Magister (Paris: 
International Augustinian Congress, 
1954), III, 103-68. 

2“Tta enim et faciem lavabit, id est 
cor mundabit, quo visurus est Deum, 
non interposito velamine propter infir- 
mitatem contractam de sordibus . =e 
(De Serm., II, cap. 12 [PL, Vol. XXXIX, 
col, 1288]). 

3“Quod autem facies ejus sudario tecta 
erat, hoc est quod in hac vita plenam 
cegnitionem habere non possumus .. . 
hoc est quod post hance vitam auferentur 
omnia velamenta, ut facie ad faciem 
videamus” (De Divers. Quaest., 83, 65 
[PL, Vol. XL, col. 60]). 

4“Verum haec hujus 
quandoque futura perfectio. Ad hance 
consequendam, nos erudit magister 
bonus fide christiana pietatisque doctrina, 
ut revelata facie a Legis velamine quod 
est umbra’futurorum, gloriam Domini 
speculantes, per speculum scilicet  in- 
tuentes, in eandem imaginem transfor- 
memur de gloria in gloriam .. .” (De 
Trin., 15, 11 [PL, Vol. XLII, col. 1073}). 

5“Nunce illud quaerimus, qualis_ sit 
amator sapientiae, quam castissimo con- 
spectu atque amplexu, nullo interposito 
velamento quasi nudam videre ac tenere 
desideras, qualem se illa non sinit nisi 
paucissimis et electissimis amatoribus 
suis. An vero si alicujus pulchrae femi- 
nae amore flagrares, jure se tibi non 
daret, si aliud abs te quidquam praeter 
se amari comperisset; sapientiae se tibi 
castissima pulchritudo, nisi solam arseris 
demonstrabit?” (Solil., 1, 13 {[PL, Vol. 
XXXII, col. 881]). 

*It is not surprising that the key pas- 
sage, just quoted, is found is the Soli- 
loquies. St. Augustine indicates in his 
third letter (Sec. 1 [PL, Vol. XXXII, 
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imaginis est 


saint compares the sight of God to 


col. 60]) that the Soliloquies contain a 
record of profound philosophic expe- 
rience. When Nebridius proclaimed 
Augustine blessed because of the expe- 
rience recounted in certain libellis, the 
saint said: ‘“ On what account do I seem 
to him blessed? From the reading of 
those little booklets, did he presume I 
was a philosopher? What if he had read 
the Soliloquies? Then he would have 
rejoiced much more enthusiastically . . .” 
(Unde ergo illi visum est [me esse bea- 
tum]? An lectis illis libellis etiam 
sapientem esse me ausus est credere? ... 
Quid si Soliloquia legisset? Laetaretur 
multo exundantius .. .). 

7“Sed non ad eam una via pervenitur. 
Quippe pro sua quisque sanitate et fir- 
mitate comprehendit illud singulare ac 
verissimum bonum. . Nam sunt non- 
nulli oculi tam sani et vegeti, qui se, 
mox ut aperti fuerint, in ipsum solem 
sine ulla trepidatione convertant. 
Alii vero . . exercendi sunt prius, et 
eorum amor utiliter differendus atque 
nutriendus est. Primo enim quaedam 
illis demonstranda sunt quae non per se 
lucent, sed per lucem videri possunt 
et vestes, aut paries, aut aliquid horum. 
Deinde, quod non per se quidem, sed 
tamen per illam lucem pulchrius efful- 
geat, ut aurum, argentum, et simi- 
lia. Tunc fortasse terrenus iste 
ignis modeste demonstrandus est, deinde 
sidera, deinde luna, deinde aurorae ful- 
gor, et albescentis caeli nitor. In quibus 
seu citius seu tardius, sive per totum 
ordinem, sive quibusdam contemptis, 
pro sua quisque valetudine assuescens, 
sine trepidatione et cum magna volup- 
tate solem videbit. Tale aliquid sapien- 
tiae studiosissimis, nec acute, iam tamen 
videntibus magistri optimi faciunt. Nam 
ordine quodam ad eam pervenire bonae 
disciplinae officium est, sine ordine 
autem vix credibilis felicitas” (ibid.). 


the sight of the sun for one who has spent a long time in a cave. Some 
_ will be able to look at the sun straightway. Others must be led gradually, 
from seeing things made visible by the sun, as a wall, and so on, then by 
looking at a fire, to viewing the stars, then the dawn, and finally the sun 
itself. In some such manner, concludes St. Augustine, do the best teachers 
treat their eager but imperfect students, for it is the role of good disci- 
pline to arrive at this goal by certain steps.’ Such ordered exercise of 
intellectual powers becomes unintelligible if the goal of this ascent can- 
not be attained this side of the grave. 
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Chronicle 


Tas Reverenp James A. McWixiiAMs, s.s., who is an associate editor of 
Tar Mopern SCHOOLMAN, and whose essay, “Judgmental Knowledge,” appears 
in Notes and Discussion, will celebrate his Diamond Jubilee as a Jesuit on 
August 12. The Staff of Taz Mopern ScHOOLMAN offers Father McWilliams 
sincerest congratulations and respectfully dedicates to him this issue. 


Tur Pactric Paosopny Forum, a new quarterly, has been announced by 
the University of the Pacific Philosophy Institute, Stockton, California. 
The first issue is scheduled to appear in September, 1962. The quarterly 
will be published also in December, February, and May. The Forum 
is subtitled, “A Quarterly Journal for Encouraging Original Work in 
Philosophy.” According to the editor, Professor William D. Nietmann, 
in keeping with this intention authors will establish their own positions 
rather than expound those of others. Each issue will contain a monograph 
establishing a position, two shorter articles developing countertheses, and 
a fourth article examining both the thesis and the countertheses. The 
first volume will be dedicated to the philosophical significance of the 
person. Each issue will consist of about one hundred pages, and the 
yearly subscription rate will be $6.50. Subscriptions and manuscripts 
should be sent to University of the Pacific. 


Tue Kentucky PartosopuicaL Association held a symposium on the nature 
of metaphysics on Sunday, April 1, at the University of Kentucky. 
Dr. Jesse DeBoer, Professor of Philosophy at the University of Kentucky, 
delivered a paper entitled “What Metaphysics Is Like”; Dr. Polycarp 
Sherwood, 0.s.8., Professor of Philosophy at St. Meinrad’s College, gave a 
paper on “The Subject of Metaphysics.” 


Tur Carnoric Untversiry or AMERICA will hold a workshop in philosophy 
entitled “Teaching Thomism Today” from June 15 to 26. It will be 
especially geared to present and future teachers of philosophy in colleges, 
seminaries, and sister-formation programs. The director of the workshop 
is Reverend George F. McLean, o.M.1. ; 


CorriGENDUM: In the March (1962) issue, page 260, note 8; after See In Boet. 
de Trin., 5, 3, resp. add: Also: S. T., I, 85, 1 ad 1, where... 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ARTHUR BERNDTSON, University of Missouri 


Nine Basic Arts. By Paul Weiss. Southern Illinois Univ. Press, 1961. 
Pp. 238. $5.00. 


Nine Basic Arts is a specialized sequel to the general aesthetics of the 
recently published World of Art. It makes extensive use of many of 
the doctrines set forth in the earlier book: the importance of the creative 
act for the understanding of art; the denial of semblance or illusion and 
the assertion of substance for the world of art, though a kind of substance 
distinct from those of common sense and of conceptually refined knowl- 
edge; the ontological significance of the artistic substance, which has a 
space, time, or dynamics, and a self-sufficiency that enable it to reveal the 
mode of being called existence; the role of emotion, which supplies the 
power of the creative act and is discharged in it; the internal properties 
of all the arts, such as theme, grain, modulation, bleeding, scale; and 
beauty, which is identified with the excellence of the work of art and thus 
with the Good subdivided and given a sensuous being. Some of these 
ideas are repeated systematically in the present work: compare Chapter 1 
on preartistic spaces and times with Chapter 4 of The World of Art. Others 
are repeated and given extensive development in specific contexts of the 
several arts. It is therefore possible to understand Nine Basic Arts without 
reading The World of Art. But both books are immensely rich in content 
and subtle in method; they are novel, abstract, compressed, and reticulated 
with broad similarities, tight contrasts, and suggestive parallels; each 
book illuminates and adds force to the other. 


Of the pervasive theses of Weiss’s aesthetics, the most important and 
controlling is the assertion that the function of art is to reveal existence. 
In Modes of Being, existence was defined as “being, as engaged in the 
activity of self-division”; it was related to the prime matter of Aristotle 
and the will of Schopenhauer, and contrasted with actuality, ideality, and 
God. In The World of Art, existence was described as “limitless, spatially, 
temporally, and dynamically,” and as something “in which all substances, 
created and natural, are embedded.” That book and Nine Basic Arts 
emphasize that existence is charged with good and ill, promise and threat 
for man. And both books assert that existence has a nature which can 
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be known satisfactorily only through art. This is well stated in the 


present book. 


To learn what existence is we must either speculate or create. If we- 
do the former, we will know something of its nature, but will not 
grasp its texture or be aware of its import for us. We turn to art 
to know about a reality more coherent than common sense, more 
concrete than what can be caught in perception, science, action or 
evaluation, richer and more fundamental than known nature, and 
more directly and emotionally felt than is possible in philos- 


ophy (p. 26). 
The ontological status of the arts yields a classification of the arts, 
which initiates the specialized aesthetics. “Since existence has three 


dimensions, there are three types of art—spatial, temporal, and dy- 
namic” (p. 34). The first type includes architecture, sculpture, and paint- 
ing, which “create a space iconic of existent space“; the second contains 
rnusical compositions, stories, and poetry, which “create a time having 
the texture and meaning of existing time”; the third includes musical 
performances, the theatre, and the dance (p. 9). Within each triad the 
members can be distinguished by their relation to their dimension. 
“Architecture bounds, sculpture occupies, and painting exhausts space; 
musicry bounds, story occupies, and poetry exhausts time; music bounds, 
the theatre occupies, and the dance exhausts energy” (p. 34). Each 
dimension is irreducible, and the nine arts are of equal value. 

How the several arts handle their own space, time, and dynamics or 
becoming, and thus reveal the respective dimensions of existence is the 
major topic of the book. 


The architect . . . must exhibit within a spiritually significant, 
valuationally important, socially useful, and physically viable space 
the ideals to which society’s myth and his own ideas refer. If he 
does this, he will present us with an excellent work which reveals 
not only the nature but the import of the real space in which all of 
us live and die (p. 84). 


In comparison with the spaces of perception, science, events, and impor- 
tance, which are confused elements of the space of common sense and 
ordered elements of the space of nature known to refined conception, the 
space of painting is respectively visual alone, voluminous, unified, and 
sensed. The colors of a painting “tell us what the space of existence is 
like. This is not to say that space is yellow or green, or some such color. 
It is merely a space; the painter’s colors enable us to see it” (p. 105). 
The temporal arts grasp the nature of existing time through the creative 
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process “by first turning our attention away from it and then . . . making 
use of it as it surges up within ourselves” (p. 122). The time of musical 
compositions is emotional and sensuous; it is freed at least in part from the 
limitations of tradition and of familiar reference; it does not exaggerate 
the past, present, future, or structure of time, as do respectively the times 
cf perception, events, importance, and science. “A story creates a new 
time by supplementing a mixture of common times with a time produced 
by the interplay of incident and character” (p. 149): “Only by moving 
through the poem’s emotionally-charged language can we experience the 
texture and rhythm of real pertinent time, at once sustaining and corrod- 
ing, abiding and passing away” (p. 157). “Time has a varying thickness 
whose most sudden dips and swells are made evident in the poem by 
accent and rhyme, stanza and strophe” (p. 158). “Sounds are peculiarly 
suited to convey the dynamics of existence because they are at once 
detachable, voluminous, insistent, directional, self-identical, interpene- 
trative, and interrelatable” (p. 171). “In the dance the human body is 
al its freest and fullest, in closest harmony with the vitality of exis- 
tence” (p. 206). 

Incidental to the existential topic are many special topics that dis- 
tinguish various chapters. The chapter on architecture emphasizes scales, 
environing space, and myths, and has a partial criticism of functionalism. 
The discussion of painting has a strong criticism of perspective, an appreci- 
ation of color, and a discussion of Bullough which appears to be a criticism 
but may better be taken as a more accurate restatement. The chapter on 
poetry has a sharp analysis of some aspects of metaphor. The art of story 
includes “scripts for plays” as well as fiction, and the chapter on it con- 
tains remarks on the possibility of Christian tragedy. The chapters on 
musicry and on music argue for the basic distinction between musical 
compositions and musical performances: the one silent and temporal, the 
other audible and dynamic. And there is an unusual and invaluable 
chapter of opinions of many artists about their arts. 

Questions can be raised of this penetrating and original aesthetic in 
regard to several matters: the classification of the arts, the ontological 
achievement of the arts, and the role of emotion. 


Although the arts that are classed as dynamic have a more evident use 
of power than the arts of space and time, the difference surely is one of 
degree and, within that limit, not of such extent as to command attention 
in the classification of the arts. Weiss is aware of forces in architecture, 
painting, and musicry, to mention some instances. As sensuous and 
emotional, and as structures of tensions and resolutions, of harmonies, 
balances, and rhythms, all works of art are significantly dynamic. The 
advantage of the perfoming arts is that, like the temporal arts in general, 
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they control the movement of force in one direction and, like only them- 
selves, give that motion a bodily support and even a bodily medium. And 
ihe interesting distinction between musicry and music is not convincing. ~ 
It appears to rest partly on the distinction between the score as read and 
actual sounds as heard, and partly on the creative activity of the performer. 
But Weiss does not identify musicry with the mere writing of scores, 
and the distinction between imagined and sensed sounds is not crucial 
for the dynamic advantages of sound listed above. Furthermore, a dis- 
tinct art ought to have a creative strength different in kind and equal in 
degree to that of other arts. But the creative act of the performer is 
related in kind to that of the composer, dependent on it, and markedly 
smaller in extent. 

The ontological claim for art has the advantages that the truth asserted 
for art is not propositional and that it applies only to existence. But these 
advantages do not secure the claim. If the statements from the dimen- 
sional analysis of the arts are examined, they appear to fall into four 
groups. One group contains basic characters of space, time, and dynamics 
in the arts, all of which can be found in the dimensions of common sense 
and of refined knowledge and thus establish no unique competence for art 
in dealing with existence. Another emphasizes relations of purity, balance, 
synthesis, and completeness, which might give art a privilege in degree. 
A third contains terms from artistic media which have a happy relation 
to a dimension in art, without any assurance that the relation will extend 
to counterparts in extraartistic existence. And the fourth involves terms 
of quality and value, of sense, emotion, ideals, and myths, which carry 
no weight beyond the realm of human affairs. If this examination is 
ccrrect, the statements about space, time, and dynamics in art either do 
not provide a unique competence for art or do not take art beyond the 
experience that man has of his own nature. No doubt that nature is 
existential, and the privilege that art has in fixing in form its valuational 
motion and color is a privilege in regard to human existence. But this 
leaves undecided the capacity of art to reveal existence as such, which 
flows outside of man as well as in him, and probably is far less Apollonian 
than conscious, imagistic, and conceptual man. And pursuing this last 
vein further, it is not certain that space, time, and power have equal 
proximity to existence, which surely favors these three in ascending order. 
If this is true, an art that should transcend the limits of human existence 
would use spatial or temporal forms to reveal an existence which of itself 
is not spatial and is temporal in diminished fashion. Then a criticism 
eae classification of the arts would coincide with one of the ontology of 
art. 

These criticisms may in turn be brought to bear on the theory of the 
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place of emotion in art, which Weiss regards as subordinate to the onto- 
_ logical outcome of art. Emotion is said to give power to the creative act, 
~ to substantialize and give life to the work of art, and to determine at least 
in part the self-sufficience of art and thus its genuineness as a revelation 
of existence. Emotion in turn is said to be structured, refined, and 
purged by art; and purgation appears to be discharge rather than purifica- 
tion. This is a notable statement of the place of emotion in art. But one 
wonders why structured and refined emotion should be discharged, when 
its immediate value, its color, and its vitality can be preserved by 
embodiment in the artistic object. When so embodied, emotion can be 
recognized for what it is, the essence infinitely diversified of human 
existence. The treatment of emotion in art then is not subordinate to the 
existential function of art; the two coincide in the equation of emotion 
and existence in man. What is lost in the restriction of the real in art is 
gained in the expansion of value in it. And this existence is not merely 
discovered, like existence in general; it is created as the final and unique 
accomplishment of the artistic process. 


RICHARD J. BLACKWELL, Saint Louis University 


The Histery of Scepticism from Erasmus to Descartes. By Richard 
H. Popkin. Assen, Netherlands: Van Gorcum and Comp. N. V., 
1960. Pp. xvii + 236. $5.00. 


Through his numerous journal articles over the past decade Richard 
Popkin has acquired a reputation as being both a competent scholar and 
an authority on the history of skepticism. The present volume is a most 
welcome and illuminating addition to our understanding of this philo- 
sophical tradition. Covering the period from 1500 to 1650, the author 
begins by painstakingly analyzing and interpreting the skeptical senti- 
ments involved in the religious and intellectual struggles of the Reforma- 
tion. With this as a background he is then able to review the under- 
takings of the first half of the seventeenth century, and especially the 
Cartesian enterprise, from a point of view that has been too frequently 
overlooked. One of the author’s main contentions is that the spirit of 
skepticism has been both the generator and constant traveling companion 
of the modern mind. This view is based primarily on his interpretations 
of Mersenne, Gassendi, and Descartes. 

The book opens with an examination of the opposition between Erasmus 
and Luther over the question of the “rule of faith,” or the standard of 
judging religious truth, viewed as the central problem of the Reformation. 
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The charges and countercharges on both sides of this debate constituted, 
in effect, a classical example of the Pyrrhonian puzzle of an infinite regress 
of criteria. Faced by the criterion of personal conscience suggested by — 
Luther and Calvin, the Counter Reformers found themselves naturally 
sympathetic to a skeptical evaluation of man’s natural abilities and conse- 
quently to a fideistic explanation of the foundations of religious truth. 
And thus the sixteenth century gave rise to what might be called a 
theologically-based crise pyrrhonienne. 

This crisis gradually extended itself to all the areas of human knowledge. 
The main impetus for this was the publication in the 1560’s of a Latin 
edition of the works of Sextus Empiricus, who had been virtually unknown 
in the West for centuries. As a result Academic skepticism (the positive 
denial of all knowledge originating in the Platonic Academy and 
transmitted to the medieval period through Diogenes, Cicero, and 
St. Augustine) was replaced by Pyrrhonian skepticism (the suspension 
of judgment on all questions, including knowledge itself). The first to 
appreciate the full impact of this doctrine. of complete doubt was 
Montaigne, through whom the ghost of skeptical hesitation has come to 
haunt the history of the modern mind. 

Despite vigorous opposition, the spirit of skepticism has at least three 
important incarnations in the first half of the seventeenth century. It 
gave birth to a group of humanistic freethinkers called the liberlinage 
érudit. Included in this group were Gabriel Naudé, Guy Patin, Léonard 
Marandé, Francois de La Mothe Le Vayer, and Samuel Sorbiére. Professor 
Popkin’s treatment of these writers is especially valuable since they have 
been so frequently neglected, especially by English-speaking scholars. 

Secondly, Descartes made a unique attempt to establish a positive system 
of philosophy on the basis of a serious confrontation of the skeptical 
problem. In so doing he pushed the classical Pyrrhonistic difficulties to 
the ultimate by introducing the hypothesis of the evil demon. The 
skeptical dilemma had been stated in its most challenging form. The 
moment of triumph arrives with the dramatic introduction of the cogito. 
One incontestable certitude had finally been presented in answer to the 
demands of centuries of skeptics. But the triumph lasted only a moment. 
Popkin marshalls the well-known difficulties in Cartesianism against proy- 
ing the existence of God and thus justifying the criterion of truth. The 
Cartesian system amounted to a gigantic failure. Ironic as it may sound, 
Descartes had exhibited one certitude but then because of it was crushed 
by a super-Pyrrhonism which destroyed all further movement. 

The reaction of Mersenne and Gassendi was to work out a form of 
mitigated skepticism which the author views as the most significant 
development of the times, since it was to serve as the foundation of the 
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later formation of positivism and pragmatism. This solution of the 
skeptical dilemma agrees that man does not possess any necessary truths 


about the nature of real being. But we do know how things appear to us, 


and our cognitive and practical needs are satisfied by the discovery of the 
observable regularities among these appearances. Professor Popkin 
explicitly states that his sympathies lie with the skeptics. His main point 
seems to be that the appeal to appearances has proved historically to have 
been the most practical way to live with an inescapable skepticism. One 
is tempted to ask what it would mean to say that perhaps even the 
appearances are deceptive and empty. If we give serious consideration to 
Descartes’s famous demon hypothesis, would not this be a consequence ? 
Precisely why should appearances enjoy a privileged position; and even 
if they do, how does one progress beyond a solipsism? At any rate, as 
far as the history of the problem is concerned, Professor Popkin has made 
a basically significant point in suggesting that the mitigated skepticism 
of Mersenne and Gassendi has contributed more to the spirit of the modern 
mind than has the system of Descartes. The author’s stated hopes of con- 
tinuing his investigation of the path of skepticism through the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries should throw much further light on this 
interpretation. 

The book is remarkable for its thorough coverage of the period it 
examines. The author has synthesized for us a wealth of frequently rare 
and overlooked source materials into a unified and clearly intelligible 
historical pattern. Those who are interested in the formation of early 
modern thought will find the extensive bibliography (over three hundred 
items) especially valuable. This study, in short, is an excellent example 
of first-rate historical scholarship and is warmly welcomed as filling an 
unfortunate gap in our previous knowledge of the backgrounds of 
Cartesianism and the spirit of the modern mind. But if the history of 
skepticism can be traced with historical truth, what has happened to the 
attitude of skepticism? If it were consistent, could it have a history ? 


Ss. MORRIS EAMES, Washington University 


Relativism and the Study of Man. Ed. Helmut Schoeck and James 
W. Wiggins. Princeton: Van Nostrand Co., 1961. Pp. ix + 259. 
$6.50. 


This is a volume of essays made possible by the William Volker Fund, 
and it is one of a number in a series of humane studies. There are twelve 
contributors from varying fields to the volume: Leonard Carmichael 
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(psychology), J. V. Langmead Casserly (theology), Ludwig Von Mises 
(economics), Mario A. Pei (philology), Bruno Leoni (political science), 
James C. Malin (history), Helmut Schoeck (sociology), Leo Strauss (polit- 
ical science), John W. Tietz (education), Eliseo Vivas (philosophy), Richard 
M. Weaver (English), and Conway Zirkle (botany). 

According to the preface, which I assume was written by the editors, 
the problem considered is “produced by the extension of methodological 
relativism beyond its legitimate domain into the realm of human values, 
and particularly toward the determination of broad policy questions 
implicitly or explicitly involving conflicting values.” The volume grew 
out of a “Symposium on Relativism” which brought together the con- 
tributors to the volume. 

A volume such as this is very difficult to review, for the obvious reasons 
that each contributor makes certain assumptions about the problem of 
the absolute and the relative, then proceeds to build his argument on 
those assumptions. The definitions, if they can be called that, of the 
“relative” vary throughout the volume; to some relativity means “related 
to personal desires or beliefs, or to group interests and moral codes.” In 
a few cases, relativity means the “conventional.” Some writers make the 
relative refer to relationships, to the connections which any item of expe- 
rience has with other parts of experience in its meanings. Some see 
relativity as best put forth in the “field” approach to the interpretation 
of any event or process. 

If there is any note of agreement among the authors, it is that 
the absolute means “the fixed, the permanent, the unchanging, and the 
infinite.” The chief concern of many, although not all, of them is 
the contention of some anthropologists and sociologists that all beliefs and 
values are relative to a culture. The men most brought under consid- 
eration, sometimes with ridicule, are Malinowski, Herskovits, Merton, 
and Sumner. 

From the standpoint of one who holds degrees in religion, sociology, and 
philosophy (with a doctoral dissertation in the field of value), it is judged 
that much of the material in this volume needs more detailed analysis than 
space will allow here. Each essay would require another essay of critical 
analysis to show the strong and weak points involved. I will select a few 
of these for brief treatment, without claiming that these are fairly repre- 
sentative, in order to show the general tone of the book. 

Carmichael thinks of the absolute as something fixed, invariable, and 
unchanging; and he applies the term to what he calls “biological fixity.” 
By this he means that the biological nature of man has remained rather 
constant over the period during which we know much about him; and 
from this biological condition, Carmichael makes the following inference: 
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. Since man is no longer biologically evolving, at least in a rapid way, 
_ il is conceivable that a permanent code of preferred human conduct may 
gradually be discovered and described” (p. 9). This inference, in any- 
body’s logic, is a dubious one, and Carmichael does not show just how 
this connection between biological fixity and moral fixity is to be made; 
it is a leap of faith. Carmichael goes on to say that he thinks that we 
have already discovered such permanent codes of conduct and that it is 
ne longer necessary to ask whether they are advantageous to the human 
race. All that we need to do now is transmit these codes to youth 
through education. His argument rests ultimately, as he admits, upon the 
pragmatic consideration that these rules have worked in the past; and, 
in proof of his argument, he cites such codes as the Ten Commandments. — 
He interprets a relativist as one who relates what is true and good and 
beautiful to his own feelings or to a statistically calculated “measure of 
central tendency.” Finally, he thinks that “the knowledge of such abso-- 
lutes exists and what they are, if clearly demonstrated, might do much 
to rescue mankind from the ethical and esthetic chaos of our day” (p. 21). 


There is danger in lifting statements out of context and of attributing 
to one of these scholars ideas which he does not claim to have. The 
following statement comes from Professor Zirkle’s essay, and in some 
respects, sums up what he has to say on relativism: 


The relativism of our greatest scientists is naturally not absolute. 
They recognize that their scientific knowledge is limited and that 
they have little chance of ever reaching the infinite and practically 
no chance of understanding infinity. They must, as we have stated 
earlier, base their work on assumptions that they cannot prove. They 
must assume that somewhere and somehow there exists something 
that can be called the “truth.” Otherwise, there would be no 
important difference between scientists and charlatans, and _ this 
possibility is one that no scientist likes to contemplate (pp. 43-44). 


This kind of analysis is frequently made of the “assumptions” (I would 
prefer “postulates”) of modern science. It would seem that anyone holding 
this view might consider what kind of proof he is demanding or thinks 
the scientist demands of his assumptions. Surely the postulates of scien- 
lific procedures are not arbitrary; in fact, they are postulates which have 
been tested in their function of solving scientific problems. The whole 
matter of assuming that there is somewhere and somehow something 
“that can be called the ‘truth’ ” recalls an old philosophic problem; but 
Professor Zirkle appears to leave the matter as an emotional feeling or a 
belief that there must be such a truth. This problem has been worked 
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over by many philosophers and philosophers of science, and it would take 
too long here to discuss their views of it. 

Professor Vivas has a specific axe to grind. His target in his colleague 
at Northwestern University, the famous anthropologist Professor Melville 
J. Herskovits. At least his presentation has this in its favor that it allows 
those who read his essay to know the specific ideas of a specific relativist; 
and it is thus easier to determine whether Professor Vivas is stating 
Professor Herskovits’s position accurately and whether his answer to 
Professor Herskovits’s statement has any logical force to it. It is the type 
of cultural relativism expounded by Professor Herskovits of which 
Professor Vivas is critical, although there are other anthropologists to 
whom Professor Vivas also objects. The present essay is a kind of follow- 
up to the book Professor Vivas wrote on the problem of cultural relativism, 
entitled The Moral Life and the Ethical Life. In that work he gave a more 
ccmplete answer to the challenge of cultural relativism. 

One of the editors of the volume, Helmut Schoeck, who is a sociologist, 
echoes in his essay the statement of the problem given in the preface. He 
writes: 


Of course, some scholarly and scientific procedures require a degree 
of relativity. For the most fruitful study of their possible relatedness 
most variables under investigation require mental insulation from 
absolutes outside. This we could call methodological relativism; it 
is a process, sometimes a mere procedure. It has its place in many 
fields. But it does not follow that this limited and temporary 
relativism of the scientific method ought to become the basis for 
public philosophy. It has no place in ethics. And yet, for all 
practical purposes, it is this methodological relativism that has 
spread in many areas outside of its original domain of operation. 
In this way it has affected the standards of our society (p. 90). 


It would be too much, I suppose, to expect in a short essay a development 
of this position in detail; but I find that the way the problem is set by 
Professor Schoeck is loaded in advance. Perhaps it would be more accurate 
lo say that the statement reads like the conclusion of an inquiry rather 
than the begining of one. To rule out in advance a certain method of 
inquiry as inapplicable to the field of ethics is a prejudice. If, however, the 
statement is intended as the conclusion of an inquiry into the methods of 
ethics, then I think that certain points should be made clear. Whether 
or not scientific procedures are applicable to the field of ethics depends 
upon two things: (1) how scientific procedures are described and 
(2) what constitutes the field of moral behavior. For one can define 
science so that it is restricted to certain subject matters, as it would be if 
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one restricted it to the employment of quantitative formulations. One 
can circumscribe the field of ethics in such a way that its subject matter 
does not lend itself to the open, observable, and logical procedures of 
science. Z 

The essays in this volume vary in quality and logical force. One in 
particular should be mentioned, that of Professor Casserly, who writes 
with perceptive awareness of the issues facing one who is committed to an 
absolutist view. A sample of his writing will illustrate this observation. 
Casserly writes: 


If relativities are relationships with, and adjustements to, local and 
temporal realities, absolutes are the product of relationships with, 
and adjustments to, the absolute reality. The difficulty is, as 
we have seen, that the temporal realities are sometimes absolutely 
known, whereas the Absolute Reality cannot be absolutely known. 
My thesis is that while it is true that man as we know him is 
always man in the context of the local and temporal, it is also 
true that man as he knows himself is always man face to face with 
the Absolute. The result is a tension that gives to the drama of 
human existence its peculiar aesthetic flavor and quality and releases 
in human society its dynamism and man his meaning (pp. 108-109). 


Of course, many of us are familiar with this point of view in recent philos- 
ophy and theology, and it poses many questions for those outside of its 
orientation. The usual questions posed are that the Absolute is incom- 
prehensible (a point often granted by the advocate); that the Absolute 
cannot be known by the usual canons of reason (it is a matter of faith); 
that the burden of proof is upon the absolutist to show that there is a real 
tension, not a manufactured one, different from other types of tension 
known in psychological studies, between man and this incomprehensible 
Absolute (and the answer often given is that it is a matter of subjective 
feeling). Frequently the antirelativist concludes with an incompre- 
hensible Absolute known only through faith (which is psychical, not 
psychological) and a tension which rests upon some kind of subjective 
feeling. The critics of this view make the burden of proof rest upon the 
absolutist to demonstrate that experience is as he describes it; but when 
the absolutist claims that he cannot demonstrate his faith or his subjective 
feeling, then the critic usually walks away and leaves him alone. I may 
be reading Casserly against a background which he does not fully share, 
but the quotation from his essay indicates that, in some general ways, he 
adopts this orientation. 

Some of the essays deal with the problem of whether or not there are 
permanent and unchanging laws in economics, and whether or not there 
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are fixed rules of language in the midst of conventional changes. These 
essays are worthy of consideration because they are written by eminent 
scholars whose work has centered around such questions. 


It is unfortunate, I think, that these writers ignored the previous 
analysis of the problem of the absolute and the relative made by such men 
as F. H. Bradley, T. H. Green, Josiah Royce, William James, A. N. White- 
head, and John Dewey. Around the turn of the present century there 
was much philosophical discussion of the problem which, it seems to me, 
would have been fruitful to survey as an introduction to a symposium on 
this subject. For many contemporary philosophers the issue is a dead one; 
for others it is meaningless; but a large group, among them those found 
in this volume, has still an emotional and intellectual discomfort and 
perplexity. If anything can be called original in this volume, it is that each 
man attempts to deal with the problem of finding something that is fixed, 
unchanging, and permanent within his own discipline. 

In a way this volume points to a certain confusion among some scholars 
in our intellectual culture. As one reads through the book, the notion 
grows that all of these men want something fixed and unchanging in 
life; they detest, as a rule, any kind of belief or value which is relative 
to the individual. Yet the editors present the various discussions in a 
relativistic way. They say: “Each essay in this volume represents the 
independent work of its author. The views expressed are his own, and no 
collective conclusion was intended either by the editors or the writers.” 
I take it, then, that each man’s views are relative to himself alone; and 
this is relativism of the very worst sort, even for those who claim to be 
different kinds of relativists. 


THOMAS LANGAN, Indiana University 


Existential Phenomenology. By William A. Luijpen, O.S.A. Pittsburgh: 
Duquesne Univ. Press, 1960. Pp. xiv + 361. 


Although presented as the author’s own personal rethinking of the prob- 
lems with which the existential phenomenologists have been concerned, 
this work tends to be more an eclectic lumping together of many of their 
views. Useful as a beginner’s introduction, it would be harmful were 
anyone to take it as representative of the philosophical seriousness of this 
movement. There is nothing yet like it in English, nor have I seen any 
work in Europe that covers the immense range of problems which the 
phenomenologists have brought into their own. The clarity of the 
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presentation, which is not lost by the otherwise dull translation (from 


_ the Dutch), enhances the book’s usefulness as an introduction. 


The validity, indeed the pertinence of the idea of thinking through and, 
in the process, of consolidating the results of the huge inquiries of 
Heidegger, Sartre, Marcel, Jaspers, Merleau-Ponty, De Waelhens, and 
Dondeyne (Ricceur and Dufrenne are unaccountably ignored)—in short, 
the second generation of existentialists and phenomenologists—renders it 
all the more disappointing that this work does not make even a good start 
on such an undertaking. The author might protest that he has warned 
that he is only intending to present his original view. But every step of 
the exposition is supported by a quotation and in a way that finds ~ 
Heidegger and St. Thomas called as joint witnesses to an ontological posi- 
tion (pp. 62 and 63). And in presenting the views of authors like Merleau- 
Ponty and Heidegger, Father Luijpen keeps most of the serious problems 
wracking these philosophies carefully hidden from our view—and to the | 
extent that an “innocent abroad” would conclude from this study that 
existentialism is only an extension of common-sense realism. 

When someone with the truly remarkable familiarity with the texts 
that Father Luijpen possesses runs into these problems, it is a warning 
to us of the great difficulty of penetrating to the ultimate sense of this 
great but still novel tradition. It should be clear to all that Marcel and 
Sartre, Heidegger and Jaspers, Merleau-Ponty and Ricceur, are kept in 
different universes by differences as numerous and as fundamental as the 
many points of common interest and method of inquiry which bind them 
to one tradition. The task at this stage in our digesting the fruit of the 
Continent’s incredibly fertile fields is surely to divide in order to unite. 
The analysis must unfold on two scales: 1) What separates this whole 
tradition from the best Thomistic realism? 2) What separates the 
phenomenologists among themselves? A number of operations absolutely 
must be carried out before the slightest reliable headway can be made 
against this second question. It must be asked, What is the essential 
transformation the notion cf a “phenomenological description” has under- 
gone in the hands of the second generation of “existential” phenome- 
nologists ? (The roots of this transformation are surely visible in the 
last works of Husserl.) One must follow through the descriptions of a 
phenomenclogist whose ontological convictions center his work about the 
quest for signs of transcendence (for example, Jaspers and Marcel) and 
contrast the results with those thinkers’ descriptions where there is no 
recourse to a transcendent principle (Sartre, Heidegger, Merleau-Ponty.) 
This will aid in the third point of inquiry. One must then see what it 
means in general for a “phenomenological guide,” in the form of a prior 
ontological conviction, to direct, animate, and unify descriptions. Such a 
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program—incredibly difficult but not impossible—is a minimal prerequisite 
for any analysis of “existential phenomenology” that is to avoid superficial 


eclecticism. 


SISTER MARCELLA MARIE HOLLOWAY, C.8.J., 
Saint Teresa College, Kansas City 


Metaphor in Hopkins. By Robert Boyle, S.J. Chapel Hill: Univ. of North 
Carolina Press. 


What Father Boyle, s.s., has undertaken to do in Imagery in Hopkins 
is the kind of approach to Hopkins’s poetry that is long overdue. Now at 
last we are prepared to focus on one of the main organizing principles of 
his poetry; namely, metaphor. Father Boyle is aware that imagery is 
part of a syntactical stratum that cannot be studied in isolation from 
the other strata. In his attempt, however, to preserve the unity of the 
structure, he not only unites rhythm (a quantitative sound stratum) but 
identifies it with metaphor, thus confusing the principles of organization 
that must be kept distinct in analysis. He speaks of “metaphorical 
rhythm” which results “when the sound patterns of the speech imitate 
the sound pattern, the motions, the qualities and the acts of the thing 
signified by the speech.” The question arises how this is different from 
the traditional approach to a study of the relation of sound and meaning, 
familiarly called “onomatopoeia.” To approach the poetry through an 
analysis of metaphor is to be welcomed, but to fail to distinguish the 
meaning structures from the sound structures adumbrates what I consider 
a vital problem in literary theory. 

Of the eight central images selected for analysis, Father Boyle has the 
most satisfying approach in the chapter entitled “God’s Grandeur.” He 
keeps the focus on the images; and when he leaves the poem for refer- 
ences to Hopkins’s sermons, journals, diaries, the Bible, or the “Veni 
Creator,” he brings the results of such excursions to bear on the meaning 
of the poem. 

The chapter on the imagery of “The Windhover” is less successful, partly 
because Father Boyle has gathered too much diverse criticism of the poem, 
which only obfuscates the central issue. The dictum of St. Thomas Aquinas 
is apropos here: “The purpose of philosophy is not to learn what others 
have thought but to learn how the truth of things stands.” Especially 
should this be applied to a study of “The Windhover,” for there have been 
as many attempts at analysis of meaning as there are words in the sonnet. 
Father Boyle’s arbitrary categorizing of the various critics of this poem 
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into what he calls simpliste, pagan (including, by the way, the Catholic 


ie John Pick), and Christian critics diverts attention from the poem. How- 


ever, in his discussion of the “plow” image he throws light on the intricate 
unity of the sonnet by showing how the plow metaphor recalls the sower 
preparing the seed of life; and then significantly he ties this in with the 
central figure of the poem, Christ Himself. Here Father Boyle brings 
together the rich connotations of seed and plow with the help of scriptural 
quotations and succeeds in linking in a meaningful configuration the plow 
image and the final ember image as symbolic of Christ’s passion. 


What Father Boyle does with this one particular metaphorical cluster, 


_ the reader wishes he had done for the many other images; namely, focused~ 


on them until they yielded up their inner meanings. 


In the chapter entitled “Shekinah” Father Boyle is more concerned with 
discussing the nature of Mary’s motherhood and contrasting the pagan 
and Protestant views of Mary than with the central imagery in the poem 
under consideration, “The Blessed Virgin Compared to the Air We 
Breathe.” What we have so often throughout this study is a concentrating 
on ideas expressed through the poem. What we want in this type of study 
is an analysis of the poetic treatment of these ideas through analysis of 
the imagery. Constantly Mallarmé’s words come to mind: “The poet 
writes ideas but with words.” 


This tendency to desert the poem or even at times to use imagery as 
biographical evidence (especially is this true in the chapter entitled 
“Peace”) is disconcerting. Too many prior studies of Hopkins have used 
the poems as telling evidence of the inner life of the poet; too many 
studies have been more interested in studying a priest-poet conflict for 
us to welcome a kind of reverse order of priest and poet or priest and 
Englishman study. The J is not J, Evelyn Waugh reminds us in the fore- 
word of Brideshead Revisited; and this is true even in the most personal 
of lyrics. That the image may reflect some personal event—for example, 
Hopkins’s relation to England—is at most descriptive, whereas the nature 
of the work at hand calis for an evaluative approach. What use has the 
poet made of his materials; how has he succeeded in unifying disparate 
elements ? 


Instead of using biographical details, letters, diaries, and other source 
materials to throw light on the significance of the image under scrutiny, 
we have a reverse process. I agree with Father Walter Ong, s.3., that we 
cannot ignore the jinni in the well-wrought urn; but it is after all the 
urn we are looking at. Once more we seem to be thrown into the romantic 
camp where the work exists only as an expression of the I. Any going 
outside the poem should be to come back again laden with new insights 
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because of the excursion. In Metaphor in Hopkins the excursion all too 


often becomes pivotal. 


The level of diction of this particular study leaves at times something ~ 


to be desired. The complex nature of the work demands an elevated tone 
which is inconsistent with such plebian phrases as “pretty much on the 
level” (p. 54); “God himself enters into the picture” (p. 37); “Father 
Peter adds a bit to this” (p. 83); “beginning to show up in the diction- 
aries” (p. 175); and the redundant “refers back” (p. 175). Nor has the 
kind of schoolboy demeanor that is found, for example, in belittling 
another critic any place in such a work. Ring, Father Boyle tells us, is a 
falconry term; but he adds his Macaulay barb, “a fact that Richards 
might have ascertained by introducing a dictionary into his few days of 
reflection.” 

That a full-scale approach to a study of Hopkins’s metaphors has been 
attempted is to be commended. This work should lead the way to other 
studies in the same area. 


QUENTIN LAUER, 8.J., Fordham University 


Earth and Gods: An Introduction to the Philosophy of Martin Heidegger. 
By Vincent Vycinas. The Hague: Nijhoff, 1961. Pp. xii + 328. 
$7.40. 


The thought of Martin Heidegger has up to the present failed to catch 
the attention of the English-speaking world; and, if one may be permitted 
a mild sort of prophesying, there is little likelihood that it will do so in 
the foreseeable future. The volume here under consideration is an intro- 
duction to that thought, and it leaves the reader with the suspicion that 
Heidegger’s own work is but an elaborate introduction to a way of 
thinking, “the thinking of Being,” which has no future, but only a past. 
Heidegger is presented to us as one who has found it necessary to “destroy 
metaphysics” in order to overcome the “forgottenness of Being,” which has 
infected philosophy from Plato to Nietzsche. To accomplish this “thinking 
more ultimate than metaphysics” one must return to the original “nearness 
to Being” which characterizes Greek thought prior to the decline which 
set in with Plato and Aristotle. It is to be feared, then, that the price 
which must be paid for “permitting Being to reveal itself as it is” involves 
not only the destruction of metaphysics but also the destruction of history. 
At the same time it is not at all clear what advantages have been gained 
by this double destruction. To be open to being’s self-revelation may well 
be a laudable attitude in philosophy; but from beginning to end of 
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_ Heidegger’s not-too-voluminous production we search in vain for just what 

_ being tells us of itself, to say nothing of what Heidegger tells us of being. 
We do learn, of course, that being is essentially finite, essentially 
mundane; that a philosophical understanding of being is essentially 
different from science; that the thinking of being always reveals the holy 
“foursome” of earth, sky, gods, and mortals; and that whatever is truly 
thought must be thought as the “assemblage” in being of that which is. 
There is, however, nothing new in that. All that is new is the un- 
justifiably complex language in which it is expressed. One wonders, 
indeed, if Heidegger is not trading in a language of mvystification. 
Wittgenstein has said of philosophy that it is “language on holiday,” in 
the sense that it is not working as language ordinarily does but fixing 
meanings, which then become “essential.” This Heidegger does by a 
series of elaborate etymologies which, by taking us back to the original 
meanings of a number of German words, presumably reveal to us man’s 
primary experience of being and thus give us a hint of how we should 
think if the “forgottenness of Being” is to be overcome. 

The author of the present volume has set himself an extremely difficult 
task. In presenting Heidegger’s thought one ordinarily has, it would 
seem, two choices: either to interpret what he says in another language, 
or simply to translate his writings and let him speak for himself. 
Dr. Vycinas has chosen a third path, that of paraphrasing Heidegger, using 
to a great extent English transliterations of Heidegger’s unique term- 
inology. The result is a book which has caught the flavor of Heideggerian 
language but which will scarcely recommend itself to an English-speaking 
audience; what may be fascinating in German becomes little short of 
barbarous in English. It is questionable whether such expressions as 
“moodness” (a not-too-happy translation of Befindlichkeit), “thrownness,” 
“History as befalling,” or “ready-for-dread projection upon the authentic- 
being-guilty” can become part of our language, philosophical or otherwise. 
Nor is it clear that a language such as this promotes either our own 
“openness to Being” or “Being’s disclosure” of itself. If we assume that 
there is a genuine validity to Heidegger’s thought, it would seem that it 
must be translatable into intelligible language. 

It would seem, however, that the real difficulty lies not so much in 
Vycinas’s interpretation as in Heidegger’s thought itself. No one is likely 
to dispute the importance of the Greeks in the history of Western thought; 
but it is arbitrary to suppose that subsequent Western thought represents 
no advance over its beginnings or that a certain gradual liberation from 
the Greeks is not a requirement of “historical” thinking. It may be that 
Heidegger has rethought the beginnings more authentically than any other 
—though even that is highly questionable; may it not be asked whether 
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that is precisely what is needed today? Philosophy has been long in over- 
coming the Greek legacy of unhistorical thinking. Are we to see in all 
this “forgetfulness of Being” nothing but a preparation for Heidegger’s 
efforts to bring us back to the beginning—and, seemingly, despite 
Heidegger’s own protests, to leave us there? Perhaps, after the discovery 
of man and the contact with the infinite, for which we thank Plato and 
Aristotle, a certain forgetfulness of being, as Heidegger understands it, 
was in order. Why is it better to “let beings be the way they are” than 
to make the world what it is to become? Heidegger is sentimentally 
opposed to the scientific attitude which will “dominate” nature, without 
seeming to realize that domination is but another way of expressing an 
authentic co-operation with nature. He seeks “to say something about 
within-the-world being”; and he shows with considerable eloquence how 
such simple things as a ewer, a pair of peasant shoes, or a wagon wheel 
“assemble the foursome” of earth, sky, gods, and mortals. Might not the 
same be said of planes, rockets, and electronic microscopes? There is 
something sentimentally pagan about preferring “respect for the earth” to 
“the harnessing of the earth to the slavery of man.” One has the impres- 
sion that Heidegger simply disregards the function of work in the revela- 
tion of being, with the result that “history is befalling” instead of 
transforming; “assembling” and “sojourning” are given priority over 
making, with the result that the latter’s function in the growth of “physis” 
is simply ignored. In “permitting Being to appear” Heidegger has found 
that it appears as essentially finite and that the infinite is simply not 
available to human thought. In this connection, it is not at all clear that 
the oft-repeated question, “Why is there being and not rather nothing ?” 
can be asked of, much less answered by, Heidegger’s finite being. Nor are 
we likely to be satisfied in being told that the “ground of Being” is to be 
found in its “groundlessness.” It may be true to say that Heidegger’s 
investigations are more “fundamental,” more “profound,” than any others. 
The results, nevertheless, are disappointing. 

Heidegger’s ultimate message is an exhortation to “dwell in the 
neighborhood of Being,” to find “Being” as the answer to every question. 
It is questionable, however, that this “dwelling” makes men better or that 
it makes life more livable. It is equally questionable that the answer 
to be found in Heidegger’s “Being” tells us much. On the contrary, the 
rejection of philosophy’s moral concern, which has characterized it from 
Plato to Dewey, runs the risk of restoring a concern for being while view- 
ing with a certain equanimity the destruction of man. “Traditional 
philosophy,” we are told, has been anthropocentric, whereas Heidegger’s 
philosophy is “ontocentric.” If the choice is put in these terms (need it 
be >), choosing should not be too difficult. There is a certain arbitrariness 
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inirinsic to Heidegger’s basic value-judgment, which the brilliance of his 
__ “phenomenological” investigations does not compel us to share. The con- 
viction that Heidegger’s “thinking of Being” is essentially pagan seems 
inescapable, despite his efforts to leave the door open for a Christianity 
which will be content not to think the Infinite. 

When all this has been said, however, it might still be well to conclude 
with the words of Dr. Vycinas, in a chapter entitled “Heidegger and 
Christianity”: 


| Even though we may not accept all the shades of Heideggerian 
thought, nevertheless, his profound investigation of the grounds 
which ultimately support things and men, our dwelling and our 
| thought, makes us unsure of many things of which we formerly 


might have been frivolously sure; and thus it stimulates or awakens 
us to our own thought. It leads us from the all-too-clear and the 
familiar into the open realm of the unknown. “It is more sound 
for a thought to wander in the strange than to settle into the 
familiar” (p. 320). 


This certainly is a therapy we can welcome. 


EDWARD D. SIMMONS, Marquette University 


Inductive Probability. With appendix and index. By John Patrick Day. 
New York: Humanities Press, 1961. Pp. 325. $8.00. 


In Inductive Probability John Patrick Day contributes a scholarly and 
thoughtful addition to the mass of literature on the problem of induction. 
Professor Day thinks of his study as a philosophical investigation into the 
character of inductive probability. And he thinks of philosophy as an 
investigation into the meanings of interesting words. Those with a differ- 
ent view of philosophy will find his approach to the problem less telling 
than he seems to think it is. Nevertheless, for anyone willing to make the 
effort (and it takes a decided effort) to work his way through this almost 
painfully meticulous study there are many rewards. Professor Day is well 
aware of the extensive literature on the question of induction, and a large 
share of his own study bears explicitly upon the contributions of others. 
On almost every page there is some reference to an opinion of one or more 
men of the likes of Hume, Mill, Venn, Peirce, Johnson, Keynes, Broad, 
or von Wright. And frequently—though not always—these comments, 
either in approval or in criticism, are sharp and illuminating. Further, 
though Professor Day has not settled the problem of induction (for he 
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lacks the philosophical tools adequately to achieve this end), he has, with 


his own positive contributions in this study, offered much that is of 


value to anyone who would confront the problem. 

The book as a whole is an analysis of the meaning of inductive prob- 
ability. There are six chapters in all. In his first chapter Day begins by 
censidering the meaning of induction, which for him is defined as either 
a generalization or a proposition derived from a generalization. Genuine 
inductions are distinguished from inductions badly so-called; for example, 
universal propositions which represent a summary of a complete enumera- 
tion of particulars, necessary truths which are a product of an intuitive 
insight into meaning, and (deductive) conclusions of the process spoken 
of as mathematical induction. Induction for Day is a radically non- 
deductive ampliative inference. Further, it is an inference to be dis- 
tinguished carefully from both causal and hypothetic argumentation. 
Inductions themselves must be divided in one way into primitive induc- 
tions and derivative inductions (note the definition of induction given 
above) and in another way into attribute inductions and variable induc- 
tions (variables, but not attributes, admitting of differences in degree). 
Having investigated the meaning of induction, Day turns to the meaning 
of probability. It is not that he limits the force of inductive evidence to 
probabilification, for he admits that some generalizations have evidence 
that shows them to be true. It is rather that his concern is primarily 
with induction as a probabilifying principle, or, better, with probability 
inductively generated. Day distinguishes carefully between the evaluative 
meaning of probability (which might be expressed as warranted asserti- 
bility) and its descriptive meaning (which is expressed in the specification 
of the conditions or criteria which render a propositon probable). The 
evaluative meaning of probable is univocal but secondary; its descriptive 
meaning is primary but equivocal. Professor Day completes his analysis 
of the evaluative meaning of probability in this first chapter. He proceeds 
to an analysis of the descriptive meaning of probability (specifically, 
inductive probability) in the next four chapters, especially in Chapters II 
and III. 

For Professor Day the descriptive meaning of probability for the 
probability of any inductively probable proposition is expressed in a 
probabilification judgment which involves a probabilifying component 
along with the probabilified proposition. He holds that the descriptive 
meaning of inductive probability can be discerned only through an analysis 
of all the different actual and possible inductive probabilification- 
judgments. The number of these is indefinitely large; but Professor Day 
attempts to reduce them to manageable proportions by using symbolically 
expressed probabilification-judgment-formulas, by classifying these formulas 
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into a small number of types and by taking from these types a smaller 
number of types which can serve as paradigms. In Chapter II he considers 
the probability of attribute inductions of the subject-predicate type, 
investigating the import of formulas which represent both primitive and 
derivative propositions. In Chapter III he pursues a similar course, this 
time through an analysis of both primitive and derivative probabilification- 
judgment-formulas for variable inductions of the functional type. The 
result of his analysis is a list of fourteen different rules which express the 
demands of the criteria for the probability of the probabilified proposition 
in each of the variously different probabilification-judgment-formulas 
which have been scrutinized. Though each of these rules is a different 
rule, each expresses in its own way the necessity for a discriminate varia-— 
tion (and not merely a numerical multiplication) in the particular 
instances which represent the radical grounds for any inductive generaliza- 
tion. In Chapter IV Professor Day examines additional criteria for inductive 
probability as suggested by several other philosophers. In this chapter, 
too, he considers the position of those who hold that inductions can be 
justified only by being shown to be deducible from some original ground 
or principle (ordinarily employed as a major premise, along with a minor 
premise which is an observation statement, to yield the induction, which 
is—according to this thesis—reduced to a deduction). Finally in this 
chapter he examines various pragmatic theories of induction, which explain 
the probabilifying force of an inductive mode in terms of its effectiveness 
in yielding a generalization which is not false while its antecedents are 
true. The results of this chapter do not influence him to amend the 
positive position he has taken in the preceding two chapters; and he 
proceeds in Chapter V to complete his own constructive thesis on the con- 
ditions of inductive probability by stressing the eliminative character of the 
criteria he has chosen. Though disagreeing with several theories of induc- 
- tion by way of elimination, he does insist that generalizations are the more 
reliable the more the examined instances which yield the generalization 
are significantly varied—in which case, he notes, possibly noneliminable 
but irrelevant variables can be excluded from the generalization. 

In many ways the final chapter of this book is radically different from 
the first five. In this last chapter Professor Day turns more from the 
analysis of inductive probability to the consideration of the place this 
analysis has in the epistemological scheme of things. He contends, for 
one thing, that his investigation has been properly in philosophy without 
being in logic. Further, understanding axiology as the philosophical 
study of value-judgments and taking probability to have an evaluation as 
well as a descriptive meaning, he contends that his study has been an 
investigation in axiology. Because he recognizes causal and hypothetic 
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principles as well as inductive principles of probability, he describes his 
study as being more specific than the philosophy of probability. To be 
very precise, he describes his work as an investigation in that branch of 
axiology which is specifically the philosophy of inductive probability. The 
metaphilosophical reflection in this final chapter helps considerably to 
illuminate the philosophical effort which is the burden of the book. 

As I have said, Inductive Probability does not settle the problem of 
induction, It is, however, an extremely worthwhile study, a worthy 
addition to the list of significant volumes in the “International Library 
of Philosophy and Scientific Method,” now under the editorship of 
Professor A. J. Ayer. Professor Day’s concern to clarify the meanings of 
those terms which are most significant for induction is highly successful 
—up to a point. There is no question but that he is able frequently to 
reveal the weaknesses and the strong points of the men who have con- 
tributed most and/or have been most influential in developing Western 
thought on the problem of induction. And it is a fact that the rules he 
enunciates to express the demands of the criteria of inductive probability 
are both interesting and helpful. However, it seems to me that these rules 
are not fully satisfying. Professor Day is concerned more to say when a 
statement has a genuine probabilifying reference to another than to tell 
us why it has. And failing in this, he fails to see the limitation that is 
attached to his rules. To illustrate briefly, the first and least complex of 
his rules is this: A universal subject-predicate generalization is more 
probabilified as the observed sample is more varied. He illustrates the 
application of this rule in the proposition “The fact that all observed balls 
in this urn are hollow and varied makes it probable that all the balls 
in this urn are hollow.” The rule is well stated, and it is effectively 
applicable in those restricted areas where induction makes sense; but, it 
seems to me, induction does not make sense for balls in an urn. There 
is nothing to suggest for balls in an urn the regularity apart from which 
induction concerning them is completely without force. At this Professor 
Day would surely remark that I have missed his point. Perhaps I have, 
but I think rather that he has made his points in abstraction from that 
contact with reality apart from which induction cannot finally be justified. 
This is, I suspect, another way of saying that the methodological principle 
of induction (by way of contrast with that of deduction) is not exclusively 
of a second intentional character. And from this, I think, there may be 
significant consequences for the theory of induction and of inductive 
probability which have been missed in Inductive Probability. 
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AUSTIN FAGOTHEY, 8.J., University of Santa Clara 


Man and Morals. By D. J. B. Hawkins. New York: Sheed & Ward, 
1960. Pp. 104. $3.00. 


Father Hawkins’s little book, Man and Morals, is of a piece with most of 
his other writings. It is neither a systematic study of the whole topic nor 
a series of unrelated essays on special points nor a deep investigation into 
any one point nor a popular survey of the whole field. It shows an expert 
command of the subject without demanding the same of the reader, but 
the frequent cilation of the classical philosophers supposes a reader well 
versed in philosophical literature. 

The aim of the book seems to be to lead any modern intellectual of good 
will from premises he presumably can accept to an understanding of 
traditional ethics. It does not start with specifically Christian concepts that— 
modern man may feel to be outdated or prejudicial, and deduce the laws 
of human living imposed on man by his Creator; it begins with man and 
what any normally perceptive person should acknowledge regarding man. 
There are several chapters in the beginning that deal with presuppositions 
to ethics: man as a thinking being, the body-soul relationship, and the 
question of free will. These deal rather with the “man” in the title. The 
latter part of the book concentrates on man’s “morals,” though the matter 
of the first chapters is selected with a view to the later ones. 

The author has an uncanny knack of cutting through whole jungles of 
traditional terminological undergrowth to center on the problem itself 
and to set it up in its own clearing. With a few bold strokes the question 
is outlined; the most significant positions regarding it are delineated; 
the philosophers who have argued it out are pitted against each other; 
and the argument in favor of the author’s position emerges almost without 
need of statement. Clarity and economy seem to be the outstanding 
characteristics of the author’s treatment. 


A few points may give an idea of the contents. A thinking being is 
necessarily a moral being, since so much of his thinking is preparatory 
to his choice of good or evil. The life of the soul conversant with what 
goes beyond space and time is at least open to immortality. Freedom of 
choice is not proved by the fact of deliberation but by the actual decision 
in which there is a persistent conflict of alternatives. Many acts that seem 
psychologically determined result from habits freely acquired and from a 
character deliberately developed. Moral obligation stems from the notion 
of a substance as a unit of acting and being acted on, thus having a 
function and an end. Moral judgments arise both from prima facie rights 
and duties embodied in abstract principles and from the case at hand in 
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all its concreteness. Modern disdain for casuistry tends to make ethics 
impractical. The principle that a good end does not justify the use of bad 
means does not preclude the fact that some means in certain circumstances 
can cease to be bad and is thus reconcilable with the double-effect prin- 
ciple. What seems to be a prima facie evil means may turn out on 
investigation to be only a permitted consequence balanced by a compensat- 
ing good. Intellectual development at least up to a point is not a luxury 
but a moral requirement. Law, even civil law, implies morality, and 
morality implies law; so that a complete separation of morality and 
legality is an untenable fiction. Punishment should be chiefly reformative 
and deterrent; but guilt is its necessary condition, and retribution is 
incurred for misuse of power by loss of that power. Property is acquired 
by occupancy and labor, from which combination comes the desired 
balance between individualistic and socialistic economy together with the 
political set-up geared to a middle-of-the-road economy. Justice is 
admirable but not warming, and no life is complete without love. Friend- 
ship for man is but a feeble reflection of the love of God; and thus ethics, 
while it does not provide us with a religion, points to it as its necessary 
completion. 

Since the book is no mere popularization, those who are not philos- 
ophers will be unable to follow Father Hawkins’s swift word-pictures of 
classical philosophical positions. Philosophers unsympathetic to tra- 
ditional Scholasticism will want far more penetrating analyses, cogent 
arguments, and exhaustive replies than Father Hawkins’s light touch 
provides them with. Philosophers in the Thomistic stream will find the 
book a useful review with many fruitful suggestions for a fresh approach to 
their subject. 


cARL J. ALLEN, La Salle College 


The Scientific Art of Logic. By Edward D. Simmons. Milwaukee: Bruce 
Pub. Co., 1961. Pp. vii + 331. $4.80. 


This text is described in the preface as “within the context of the 
Aristotelian tradition”; that is, of Aristotle and the later commentators, 
Porphyry, St. Albert, St. Thomas, Cajetan, and John of St. Thomas. This 
tradition largely determines the form and content of the book. “Yet,” the 
author tells us, “this text does have several distinctive features” (Da exes 
Among these are: (1) the coverage of both formal and material logic, 
(2) the teaching of the art of logic through the acquisition of the prin- 
ciples rather than by a mechanical manipulation of rules, (3) the question 
of the truth-function of the hypothetical proposition, (4) the treatment of 
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the demonstrative syllogism and the role of self-evident propositions, 
(5) a chapter on the nature of logic which is done at a higher and more 
technical level than is usually given in logic textbooks. It is intended 


for a one-semester course and is so arranged that some topics can be 


omitted or reserved for only the more advanced students; for example, 
the treatment of the singular propositions. 


The author presents the traditional problems of logic in a clear and lucid 
style with examples that are fresh and interesting. The text is modeled 
after the Organon; thus both formal and material logic are both treated 
as the problems naturally arise. Throughout, the author attempts to show 
that logic is an instrument by which the intellect is guided in its thought~ 
about reality and is not merely a mechanical instrument which makes 
thought unnecessary. The treatment of material logic shows that logic is 
really concerned with truth, not just validity. The inclusion of a thorough 
treatment of signs and the objective concept brings out the relation be- 
tween logic and reality. The explanation of the process of making known 
explicitly what is at first grasped only implicitly or virtually of the com- 
prehension of the concept enables the student to meet the non-Thomist 
objection to simple apprehension of essences. 


The treatment of only the analogy of attribution is regrettable. The 
other types would be a help in understanding the categories and especially 
helpful in handling syllogisms which have an analogous middle term. 
The full treatment of the kind of being which can be categorized will 
make the categories more intelligible and render the teaching of cosmology 
and metaphysics easier and more meaningful. This reviewer would like 
to see a little more on how things are reductively in categories. 


The definition of substance as “that nature which is apt to exist (i.e., 
calls for existence) in itself and not in another” (p. 62) is a happy improve- 
ment over the usual one. However, the relation of God to the category of 
substance could be improved. Could we not simply say that God is not in 
the categories and thus avoid any difficulty in adding that substances 
support accidents? A distinction between first and second substance 
would be a help here. The subdivisions of quality are given with good 
examples of each. The elements of the category of relation are given, 
but a distinction between categorical and transcendental relations would 
be welcome. The seventh and eighth categories are correctly given as 
when and where, instead of time and place, as so good an Aristotelian as 
Joseph does (Introduction to Logic, 2nd ed., p. 60). The last category, 
here called “having possession,” is happily treated rather fully. It is made 
clear that it is limited to man—to other beings insofar as they are 
perfected for man’s use, due to the imperfect nature of man, which he 
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must modify by reason and art. This is the only place where any hint is 
given that not all of the categories apply to every being except God. 

In the beginning of the second part, the motives for assent, and 
especially the pre-eminence of the second act, are extensively covered. The 
distinctive part of the author’s treatment of supposition is the inclusion 
of a third type of the proper formal supposition, the logico-real. As the 
name indicates, this is in between the logical and the real, and shares 
sense characteristics of each. The term has the positive unity of the 
logical and the openness to existence of the real. His example is: “Man 
is God’s finest creature.” This reviewer would like to see this discussed 
a little more, with more examples. Would, for instance, “Diamonds are 
a girl’s best friend” be such an instance? Or, “Dog is man’s best friend” » 
After reading this treatment of supposition, and reviewing others, one 
wonders how Joseph could write: “The doctrine of supposition . . . has 
happily fallen into oblivion ....” (ibid., p. 19, n. 2). 

In addition to the usual A, HZ, I and O, the author adds A’ and E’ to 
signify propositions. In substance the compound proposition is treated in 
an unusual manner, with a change in terminology and an added treatment 
of the truth-functional proposition. Dr. Simmons divides the compound 
proposition into those which involve commitment to the truth of each 
element and those which do not. The former he calls conjunctives which 
includes the copulative, the exponibles, the adversative, and causal proposi- 
tions. The latter he calls hypotheticals. These include the conditional, 
what has been called the disjunctive but is here called the alternative; 
reciprocal conditional, the “if and only if” type; and the traditional con- 
junctive, the “not both and,” type here renamed the disjunctive. There 
follows a discussion of the truth functional propositions, which will be 
of interest to the better students, especially the science students. In a 
very interesting and long footnote (pp. 142--43) the author shows that the 
mathematical logician who tries to treat the conditional proposition as 
truth functional is really talking about material implication. It would be 
good if this could be brought into the text and expanded. 

In addition to the rules of the syllogism usually given, Dr. Simmons 
gives the rules for all three figures to conclude indirectly, something 
Aristotle mentioned (Anal. Pr. I, 7, 29a19) but never carried out. The 
second and third figures are held to be “legitimate inasmuch as each can 
be reduced to the first” (p. 213). Many will disagree on this point, 
including this reviewer. 

A clear and informative distinction is made between the dialectical and 
demonstrative syllogisms. In order to do this, Dr. Simmons. treats 
thoroughly the meaning of science in the rather restricted philosophical 
sense and the prescientific knowledge out of which science arises. 
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If we 


are to talk seriously about demonstrative, this is absolutely necessary, 
though it is all too often omitted on the ground that it is “too much.” 
Mcre examples of the different types of demonstrations would help consid- 
erably. From reviewing the texts one gets the idea that we can have 
explanatory demonstrations only about man and mathematicals. 


A thorough and detailed study of induction as an argumentation is 
preceded by a study of the induction proper to the first two acts of the 
intellect. This should do away with the difficulty frequently experienced 
by students of distinguishing induction from abstraction. 


The last chapter is really not logic but metaphysics, or, as the author 
puts it, epistemology. Perhaps we should call it not logic but the philos-~ 
ophy of logic. After showing in detail that logic is both a science and an 
art, the author brings out the distinction between formal and material 
logic in a more detailed manner than was possible in the introductory _ 
chapter. Whether Aristotle and St. Thomas used the terms “formal” and 
“material” or not, they made the distinction signified by them. That 
some defense and explanation of this division is needed in an undergraduate 
fextbook is indicated by the fact that so eminent a scholar as the late 
Father Philotheus Boehner denies it (“The Medieval Crisis in Logic,” 
Franciscan Studies, N.S., IV [1944], 151-52). 

The one outstanding characteristic of the book under review is that the 
author has tried to bring that rich wealth of logic in the Aristotelian- 
Thomistic tradition, long hidden in Latin tomes, to the undergraduate 
who reads only English and in a style that this student can comprehend. 
The skeleton so long given in handbooks is here clothed with flesh, and 
logic becomes a living thing. Logic studied in this way grows out of the 
natural logic of the intellect and prepares the intellect by really intro- 
ducing it to philosophy, not giving it a distaste for all things philosophical. 
The realism involved in the universal adequately explained, the full, real 
meaning of the categories and the predicables; the recognition of the 
paucity of demonstrations and the dialectical nature of much reasoning; 
the admitting of students to the difficulties instead of pretending that they 
do not exist; these and other similar features of this type of textbook 
recommend it highly to this reviewer as an excellent means to get a 
student off to a good start in understanding what realistic philosophy 
is about. 

Throughout, the logical processes are made more meaningful by show- 
ing the reasons for them. For example, we divide because it helps us 
define (p. 90); conversion helps us to recognize the same truth—and 
untruth—no matter how it is presented (p. 157), and contraposition gives 
us a simple converse where we could not otherwise have it (p. 162). The 
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exercises at the end of the chapters are varied and fresh without being 
cheap. 

In negative criticism—it may be a small thing and can certainly be 
corrected in a future edition—the first two chapters seem to suffer from 
repetition of the same thing, at times in not exactly the same words. The 
treatment of the fourth figure on page 185 could be joined to the discus- 
sion of the same on pages 187-88. A number of times throughout the text 
opponents are mentioned without being named. Also, specific reference to 
the main masters and their works when their doctrines are being given 
would help. And would not a defense of the conditional syllogism against 
the attacks of Boole and De Morgan, who call it immediate inference, be 
desirable? The radical change in the terminology of the compound 
proposition seems unwise. 

Despite his many criticisms, this reviewer must conclude that this 
textbook, while not perfect, is an excellent one. Its fresh, stimulating 
treatment of topics, its abundance of varied and interesting exercises, its 
solid scholarship, make it a text worth trying to teach. As the author 
says, it is not an easy book, nor is logic easy. But if the student puts 
forth the time and effort to master this text, he will have a. thorough 
grasp of logic. 


GEORGE CURRAN, 8.J., Xavier University 


Genesis and Structure of Society. By Giovanni Gentile. Trans. 
H. S. Harris. Univ. of Illinois Press, 1960. Pp. 224. 


This book serves as an excellent introduction to the thought of Gentile. 
Professor Harris provides a sketch of Gentile’s life and indicates in its 
brief chronology the impact of events in the development of his thought. 
A further introductory feature is a bibliography of works by and about 
Gentile in the English language, illumined by an evaluation of major 
critical works and a very interesting effort to determine what influence 
Gentile has had on British and American philosophers. 

Genesis and Structure of Society is described by Harris as Gentile’s 
apologia pro vita sua. It represents Gentile’s mature thought and at least 
the ideals and principles from which his social philosophy is derived. The 
translation is accurate, flowing and, above all, it is English, not a mere 
transliteration of the Italian. 

With respect to the substance of Gentile’s final defense of his philosophy 
and his life, he attempts to bridge the gap between the solipsism which 
would seem to be the natural logical conclusion of his actual idealism and 
a consciously realized, internal imperative for personal communion. It 
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is in terms of communion that he describes the enduring human desire for 
perfect happiness and immortality. After a pathetic and wistful defense 
of the desire, Gentile dissipates the hopes of his readers with the promise 
of the pale immortality of living on in universal thought. The gap be- 
tween solipsism and personal communion is not convincingly closed by 
his concept of community as an immanent activity. 

At best, Gentile indicates a polar tension toward two extremes. He 
professes absolute freedom for the self and aspires to an absolute com- 
munity as the perfect realization of the self. In both cases it is an extreme 
of absolute autonomy. There is thus a peculiar fittingness in the fact 
that the humane and scholarly Gentile was adopted as the philosopher ~ 
of Fascism. 


The Social Philosophy of Giovanni Gentile. By H. S. Harris. Univ. of 
Illinois Press, 1960. Pp. 368, $5.75. 


The mode of approach of the author is succinctly stated in his own 
words: “Gentile’s philosophy has something of the character of a religious 
faith in that unless one accepts it one can hardly hope to understand 
il. ...” The value of the sympathetic approach for purposes of under- 
standing is especially true with a philosopher who begins by “resolutely 
rejecting the instinctive realistic prejudice of mankind.” It could only 
have been a labor of love that would sustain Professor Harris in the arduous 
task of tracing the wisp of consistency that runs through the diversified 
writings of an idealist philosopher who was also an ardent partisan and 
participant in the tumultuous political and cultural events of the first half 
of the twentieth century in Italy. The proof of the method is evident in 
the product. One may disagree with the central position of actual idealism 
or see merit in many of the criticisms the author strives to refute, but 
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one cannot come away from reading this book without a substantial 
knowledge of what Gentile was striving to express. 

The analysis of Gentile’s social philosophy is chronological and reports 
current criticisms of the development and application of the philosophy 
with admirable fairness; while at the same time a carefully reasoned 
reply to the criticisms is offered. 

Any philosopher would be fortunate indeed to have for his Boswell as 
competent and ardent a disciple as Professor Harris. To anyone interested 
in Gentile, these two volumes by Harris will be invaluable. 
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NOTES ON FOREIGN BOOKS — 


Notes on Foreign Books appears twice a year 

in the January and May issues. 

The notes concern books printed outside North America 
which will not receive a formal review. 

Unless otherwise indicated, the notes are written 

by the associate editors. 


Die Asthetik des Thomas von Aquin. By Francis J. Kovach. “Quellen 
und Studien zur Geschichte der Philosophie,’ Band III. Berlin: 
Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1961. Pp. 279. 


This is a textual study of St. Thomas’s statements about beauty and 
related ideas. The author begins by surveying the aesthetics of Scholastic 
philosophers from the ninth to the nineteenth century, with special 
attention to the neo-Scholastics. He summarizes their views, then points 
out weaknesses in their method, their doctrine of beauty, and their 
ignorance, misunderstanding, and neglect of St. Thomas himself. This 
survey includes a large number of textbooks and articles taken from only 
a few journals. Inexplicably missing are J. Maritain’s Creative Intuition 
and KE. Gilson’s Painting and Reality. This survey is followed by a program 
of a verification of St. Thomas’s notions (to be accomplished later) and 
of a study of these notions, the task of the present book. 

The first part of the body of the work is a genetic (chronological ?) study, 
according to which there was a significant development. The second part 
is a systematic analysis. The points considered are the existence of beauty, 
the essence of beauty, and the consequences of St. Thomas’s doctrine 
of that essence. The essence of beauty, analytically speaking, is integrity, 
proportion, and clarity; synthetically speaking, it is order and form. The 
objective consequences of the doctrine are that beauty is one of the so- 
called transcendentals and that it is analogous. The subjective conse- 
quences are that beauty is suprasensible and that the experience of beauty 
is both a cognitive and an appetitive process. 

The bibliography is meager and, in addition to the omissions noted 
above, does not mention the works of Edgar de Bruyne, L’Esthétique du 
Moyen Age and Etudes d’esthétique médiévale. The chronological list of 
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references would have been much more valuable if there were a reference 
to the pages where these texts are treated. 
G. P. K. 


Auf dem Weg zu einer Phanomenologischen Psychologie. Die Psychologie 
von William James. By Johannes Linschoten. Berlin: Walter 
de Gruyter & Co., 1961. Pp. 253. 


This is a translation of a work which appeared in Dutch in 1959. The 
author has engaged in psychological studies of various kinds and in them ~ 
has made use of the phenomenological method. In William James, he 
finds a psychologist whose methods and attitudes have many similarities: 
the emphasis on experience and description, loyalty to what is given even 
against a-priori theories. On the other hand, James’s biological and 
pragmatic orientations are quite different. 

The chapters of the book are centered on a number of themes. First is 
the notion of psychology according to James. Then follow chapters on 
the stream of consciousness and the theory of experience (Chapter III), 
speech, experience, and reality (Chapter IV), the continuity of expe- 
rience (Chapter V), consciousness and things (Chapter VI), attention and 
choice (Chapter VII), experience and action (Chapter VIII), and body, 
action, and reflection (Chapter IX). 

The discussions of the author are often stimulating. Often, too, the 
highly theoretical preoccupations of Husserlian phenomenology obtrude 
themselves, and the elaborate analyses so dear to European psychologists 
are much in evidence. The “tender-minded” materialism and pragmatism 
of James seem to fascinate the author. 

Gupaie 


Cortesian Meditations, An Introductory to Phenomenology. By Edmund 
Husserl. Trans. Dorian Cairns. The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 
1960. Pp. xii + 157. Paper, 9.50 guilders; hard _ cever, 
13.25 guilders. 


This English translation of Edmund Husserl’s Cartesianische Medita- 
tionen marks the first step in the highly laudable project of the publishers 
of Husserliana, (the critical edition of Husserl’s collected works under the 
general direction of Father H. L. Van Breda, o.r.m.; to date, eight volumes 
ef the Gesammelte Werke have appeared) to provide English translations 
of the entire series. Only the greatest philosophical value can be served 
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by making the entire scope of Husserl’s thought available to a wide range 
of English-speaking thinkers. 

This work, an elaboration of two lectures, “An Introducion to Tran- — 
scendental Phenomenology”, that Husserl delivered at the Sorbonne in 
February of 1929, is representative of the late, but not final, thought of 
Husserl. Nevertheless, it represents an extremely valuable introduction to 
Husserlian phenomenology. 

The present translation is based primarily on the critical edition pre- 
pared by Stephen Strasser and published in the first volume of Husser- 
liana (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1950). Most of Husserl’s emenda- 
tions, as given in the appendix to that volume, have been treated as if they 
were a part of the text. The others have been translated in footnotes. 
Consideration has also been given, however, to a typescript of the original 
manuscript given by Husserl to the translator; also comparisons of these 
two sources have been made with the French translation by Peiffer and 
Levinas (Paris: Armand Collin, 1931). 

The result of this painstaking effort is a very critical, highly readable, 
and accurate translation. Besides being a badly needed classroom tool, it 
should provide a most helpful guide to the current and future translations 
of Husserl’s other works. 

A. L. F. 


La Consistance des théories formelles et le fondement des mathématiques. 
By Maurice Meigne. Paris: Librairie Scientifique et Technique 
Albert Blanchard, 1959. Pp. 115. Paper, 1200 f. 


M. Meigne undertakes here an analysis of the problem of defining 
mathematical reality and the mental operations which put us in touch 
with such reality. The first half of the book is a detailed discussion of 
the consistency theory of existence in mathematics (that is, nonviolation 
of the principle of contradiction) and the objections to this view arising 
from Gédel’s proof. Such difficulties have shown the need to return 
to some kind of a “natural theory” of mathematics. In the second half of 
the book the author presents his own solution. Mathematics necessarily 
involves both formal and intuitive aspects. Though the opposition be- 
tween these aspects is mobile and relative, the formal is dependent upon 
and consequent to the intuitive. Mathematical thought is thus basically 
intuitive, containing its own logic and producing its own formalism. 


R. B. 
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Cultura, Vide y Cristianismo. By Maria Teresa Antonelli. Madrid : 
Libreria Editorial Augustinus, 1960. Pp. 264. 100 ptas. 


The present book is the result of the authoress’s translation of her 
original essay Linee di Una Cultura Cristiana (Florence, 1955) and of its 
expansion to the dimensions of a new work. The earlier chapters consider 
the problem of man destined to work out a supernatural destiny in a world 
of contingency, on an objective, high intellectual level; this is followed by 
a penetrating, sympathetic consideration of the “interiorization” of 
Christianity in the individual life, influencing and being influenced by the 
fiow of events, without identification with that flow. Za 

There is much appeal to the philosophical, the theological, the ascetic, 
even the mystical; also to history, sociology, psychology.~ In addition there 
is so strong a tone of the personal, vital immersion in the subject that 
Adolfo Mufioz-Alonso, in the -“Prélogo,” characterizes the book —as 
“reflexiones y meditaciones.” Such it is, rather than an outright study 
in the strict sense. A similar reflective consideration of the same subject 
against the more immediate background of the nuclear and the space age, 
with all its human complexity, would be interesting. 


Joseph P. Mueller, s.s. 


Les Deux approches du christianisme. By Jean Pepin. Paris: Editions 
de Minuit, 1961. Pp. 285. Paper. 


The two approaches to Christianity examined in this book are the 
methods of historical and philosophical “reduction” in the Husserlian 
sense of the term. Together they constitute a fruitful comparative means 
of expressing the rationality of the immediate and incommunicable 
religious experience of Christianity. The delineation of this dual method 
in the first part of the book is illustrated by an examination of the problem 
of the allegorical interpretation of the Bible. The second part then applies 
this method to two representative cases, the comparison of Greek heroism 
and Christian sanctity, and the various meanings of religious mediation. 
The last part presents a similar analysis of four key representatives of 
Christianity: St. Paul, St. Augustine, Pseudo-Dionysius, and St. Bona- 
venture. Each is discussed in terms of his use of philosophical sources, 
his fidelity to the Christian tradition, and his personal characteristics. 


R. B. 
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Edith Steins Werke. V. Die Frau. Ihre Aufgabe nach Natur und Gnade. 
Ed. L. Gelber and Romaeus Leuven, O.C.D. Louvain: Nauwelaerts; 
Freiburg: Herder, 1959. Pp. xxxix - 227. Paper, 150 fb. 


This volume of the complete works contains pedagogical writings, not 
all of which have previously been published. The introduction by the 
editors gives a brief account of Dr. Stein’s educational views, followed by 
a detailed description of the manuscripts and printed sources of the papers 
gathered in this volume. 

Dr. Stein had an early interest in teaching and was active in teachers’ 
associations both before and after her entrance into the Discalced 
Carmelites. 

The present writings do not deal with techniques but rather with the 
vocational ideal of teaching, teaching as a special vocation of women, and 
the basic psychological differences between men and women. Dr. Stein 
was profoundly convinced that women differ psychologically as well as 
biologically from men. She drew the consequence that the education of 
women should be different from that of men and that there were certain 
pursuits or vocations that were properly feminine. In these views she 
was in conscious opposition to the feminist movement. 

According to Dr. Stein, the feminine personality is characterized by an 
interest in living things and persons, in other things only as related to 
them, and by an orientation to wholeness and completeness. Because of 
her feminine personality, a woman can naturally be wife and mother, 
teacher, nurse, social worker; other tasks are suitable for her to the extent 
that she can find in them the expression of her personality. Nevertheless, 
Dr. Stein recognizes that individual characteristics may in a given case 
make a woman suitable for what would otherwise be considered masculine 
occupations. 


GoPets 


Exposition and Critique of the Conceptions of Eddington concerning the 
Philosophy of Physical Science. By Johannes Witt-Hansen. Copen- 
hagen: Gads Forlag, 1958. Pp. 125. 


The rather lengthy title of this short monograph provides an accurate 
description of its contents. The author, who is conversant with both 
classical modern philosophy and contemporary theoretical physics, first 
indicates the several operative influences in the development of Eddington’s 
philosophical views: the dramatic changes in physical theory which took 
place during his lifetime, Kantian philosophy, and his own religious and 
ethical convictions. Throughout the work the author rightly points to the 
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similar relationship between Kant’s philosophical reflections and Newtonian 
mechanics on the one hand, and modern physical theory and Eddington’s 
thought on the other. He then provides a systematic and faithful exposi- 
tion of Eddington’s scientific epistemology and concludes with a brief 
critique which is almost wholly internal. The author concludes that 
Eddington’s position of selective subjectivism and general idealism is 
neither wholly consistent in itself nor warranted or demanded, as 
Eddington claimed, by developments in contemporary physical theory; 
his own philosophical point of view is not revealed in this critique. 

The exposition is somewhat marred by lengthy quotations in German in 
the main body of the text. A Danish summary, adequate bibliography, 
and good index are provided at the end. 

A. LAF: 


Le Idee di Gian Giacomo Rousseau. By G. A. Roggerone. Milan: 
Marzorati Editore, 1961. Pp. 511. L. 3,500. 


A new generation of Italian scholars seems to be coming to the fore in the 
field of philosophy. They are marked by a more sober concern than is usual 
for historical sources, and this concern displays itself particularly in the 
modern period. A number of the best monographs on Locke, Kant, and 
Hegel have recently been authored by Italian writers; and Roggerone’s 
book therefore joins a good company. It is based upon a thorough 
acquaintance with Rousseau’s writings, as well as with the trend of scholar- 
ship in several languages. The problem of Rousseau’s so-called “anti- 
philosophy” is squarely faced and resolved sensibly enough by distinguish- 
ing between the more systematic sort of philosophy and that which 
develops in a more personal, mercurial, and somewhat disjointed fashion. 
Although Rousseau belongs in the latter division and hence resists easy 
systematization, the author patiently gathers together his doctrine under 
these main headings: nature and history, the passions, education, religion, 
and eivil philosophy. It is interesting that in this presentation we are 
not introduced to Rousseau’s best-known social writings until a prepara- 
tion is made in the rest of his thought. This is a sound way of achieving 


control in one’s own reading of Rousseau. 
JEG: 


Karl Jaspers in Ubersetzungen. By Hans W. Bentz. Frankfurt am Main: 
Hans W. Bentz Verlag, 1961. Pp. xii + 29. Paper, DM 9.60. 


This is a compilation of ninety translations of Jaspers’s works into ten 
languages, indexed by original title, translated title, translator, language 
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of the translation, and publisher. It is therefore a most useful reference 
tool and should be in every library. 
The publisher promises similar compilations of a number of philo- 


sophical and literary figures of modern times. 
GaP 


Mediaevalia Philosophica Polonorum. Ed. Wladyslaw Senko and Staff. 
Warszawa: Polska Akademia Nauk, 1960. Bulletin VI, pp. 51. 
Bulletin VII, pp. 67. 


Zotia Wlodek’s article, “Hermann d’Augsbourg et ses ‘Quaestiones de 
Quodlibet’ dans le MS BJ 748.” makes up the entire content of Bulletin VI. 
This single article, though, is genuinely important for two reasons. First 
of all, it furnishes a hitherto unpublished text of a fourteenth-century 
Dominican—Herman of Augsburg, Quodlibet IV, qu. 6 (Utrum intellectus 
agens sit aliquid animae humanae—pp. 28-41) and qu. 7 (Utrum verbum 
mentis sit idem quod actus intelligendi—pp. 41-50). Secondly, it throws 
light on a particularly opaque period in the history of medieval thought 
by revealing a Dominican theologian who held with St. Augustine that 
man essentially is soul (pp. 9-10) and yet who also is similar to Ockham in 
identifying accidents with substance and a concept (verbum mentis) 
with the act of intellection (actus intelligendi—pp. 8-9). Hence, Gregory 
of Rimini is not the only author who joins Augustine to Ockham: Herman 
of Augsburg is another. 

Bulletin VII is significant for the same two reasons. Its single article 
(Zofia K. Siemiatkowska, “Avant l’exil de Gilles de Rome au sujet d’une 
dispute sur les ‘Theoremata de Esse et Essentia’ de Gilles de Rome”) 
transcribes a hitherto unpublished manuscript, of which the first 
part (pp. 7-9) is a “Proemium” which Giles of Rome seems to have written 
for his Theoremata de Esse et Essentia hut which he apparently suppressed 
because of the doctrinal troubles which culminated in his being excluded 
from the University of Paris for ten years (1276-1286). The second portion 
of the transcribed text (pp. 12-31) is a disputation held on the Theoremata 
itself between (probably) Giles of Rome and Henry of Ghent. The third 
part (pp. 31-45) is another disputation, this time concerning whether 
esse and essence are really distinct and, again, probably between Giles 
and Henry. The final part (pp. 48-63) is an investigation in which 
(seemingly) Giles puts before himself several questions on knowledge: 
Primum est quid sit scientia, secundum est propter quod scientia sit appe- 
tenda, tertium est quomodo fuerit introducta in esse ut habeamus modum 
inquirendi eam, quartum est quomodo impeditur in aquisitione et aquisita 
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aboletur, quintum est de partibus eius quae sunt et quanto sunt ut scia- 
mus diffinitiones et divisiones scientiarum (p. 49). His answer to the 
fifth question provides a vivid insight into the curriculum and intellectual 
life at the University of Paris in the last quarter of the thirteenth century. 

The second reason why Bulletin VII is important is that it, too, illumines 
a dark corner in medieval thought—the years immediately prior to the 
condemnation of March 7, 1277. If Siemiatkowska’s theory is correct, the 
text now published covers events in 1276. The protagonists in the disputa- 
tions are none other than Henry of Ghent and Giles of Rome—the former 
opposed to the real distinction of esse/essence and chosen by Stephen 
Tempier to investigate dangerous doctrines, the latter endeavoring to 
defend his positions as best he could. He was unsuccessful, if we may 
judge by March 7, 1277, but the presently published text testifies to Giles’s 
energetic and intelligent defense. 

Both Bulletins would be more valuable if they included indices 
(Bulletin VII does not even have a table of contents) and if they were 
printed on a better grade of paper. 

L. S. 


I! Metodo Fenomenologico et la Fondazione della Filosofia. By Paolo 
Valori, S.J. Roma: Desclée & Co., 1959. Pp. 222. Paper. 


This study analyzes phenomenology of the type elaborated by Husserl. 
Ils several applications, exigeses, and departures are critically examined— 
the realist, idealist, naturalist, deductive-rationalist, existentialist, and so 
on. The study refines authentic Husserlian method and doctrine from the 
published works, from the mass of the “master’s” unpublished manuscripts 
—hboth those he had prepared for lecturing and those reflecting his personal 
thoughts still in a gestation phase. The author discriminates congenital 
limitations of the method--for example, noting that epoch-bracketing 
“runs the risk of surreptitiously reintroducing the dualism it tried to 
avoid—thus reducing the real to the natural.” 

It is reservedly proposed that the method and doctrine need not imply 
or exclude a classical ontology. Materially appraised, it manifests a kind 
of dynamic animus, a spontaneous tendency, in the direction of an ontol- 
ogy even though such is unattainable by the method itself. For present- 
day philosophical clarifications, it can be “a very-good intellectual 
prophylaxis against the many ideological diseases which distort the genuine- 
ness of experiencing and the unprejudiced view of things-themselves.” 
It is propaedeutic. It is open to “things” whatever they may be as un- 
folding strata of evidence may show—not excluding human behavior or 
the knowing subject. 
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Intersubjectivity and intercommunication, not prejudicially postulated 
or denied, are subjectively evidenced via Husserl’s empathy; by this 
“bridge” at least, both solipsism and naturalism are de facto, materially, 
obviated. To paraphrase, but, hopefully, not misinterpret this study—this 
realism bridge is phenomenologically legitimate but accidental to the 
doctrine of Husserl, the philosopher. For analogy of esse was altogether 
foreign to his thought; and he de-emphasized a subject’s being to some 
extent (living) his contemplation (that is, his participating the esse of) 
the object. Although epoch-bracketing any transcendental esse must 
either violate the method or accept an idealist impasse from the begin- 
ning, the esse which Husserl actually brackets (and thus does not exclude) 
in the case of the phenomenon of other-Egoes is esse which is univocal 
(de facto) with that of the Ego-perceiving. Thus, even though the subject 
is naively attempting to essentialize his own existing-humanly as he will- 
fully brackets it, he does not therein aprioristically isolate the “another- 
me” as existent, as subsisting. The subject’s actually perceiving partially 
coalesces with his own existing, his being, his living humanly; this 
subject’s esse-affirmation in consciousness is de facto affirmation of “non- 
me”—esse but univocal esse in the other. Cognitional, ontic participation 
in “another-me” is, then, successfully bracketed. Realism is left open. 
Univocity of subject with the sub-human world (naturalism) is not the 
unique alternative to idealism. 


The study, which touches upon several other current points of interest, 
is presented with good organization and economy. Its documented refer- 
ences to a wide range of Husserl’s exegetes and successors and its bibliog- 
raphy are useful. In this writer, pure phenomenology has an empathetic 
and constructive commentator. 

E. F. 


Nature and Destiny. By Hans Christian Sandbeck. Oslo, Norway: Oslo 
Univ. Press, 1959. Pp. 353. $4.50. 


By the device of giving sundry, arbitrary “meanings” to a variety of 
words, the author states a profusion of personal tenets and interpretations. 
Examples of words defined: nature (everything perceptible, observable, 
imaginable; universe, world, reality; self-world); destiny (includes such 
terms as natural law, trend, tendency, general meaning, ultimate purpose) ; 
God (truth—which is synonymous with nature, universe, world, entity, 
a mental structure); knowledge; symbol; idea; individual; science; art; 


’ 


non-verbal understanding;  self-preservation; vitalergy (coined to mean 
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energy-space-time; basic to everything); causes; self-extension; freedom, 
and so on. 
Progress or systematization of thought is difficult to detect. 


Le Péché contre la chair. By Ernest Huant. Beauchesne: Paris, 1961. 
Pp. 124. 


In this volume a French physician and scientist discusses the morality 


of some contemporary experimentation on the human body. Huant registers _ 


alarm at the direction some research is taking, and he condemns it. 
Although he did not know of Petrucci’s widely publicized experiment on 
human reproductive cells in Bologna, this is a good example of the type 
of thing he has in mind. The little work concludes with the author’s 
interpretation of the Christian teaching on this matter which he draws 
from Holy Scripture and the addresses of Pius XII. 

L. A. B. 


Pedro Hispano, Scientia Libri de Anima. By Manuel Alonso Alonso, S.J. 
Barcelona: Libros ‘‘Pensamiento,”’ Serie: Colaboracién, No. 4, ed. 2, 


Juan Flors, ed., 1961. Pp. xlvii -+ 498. 


For this second edition, the text was compared word by word against 
Ms. 3.314 of the Biblioteca Nacional, the result being an edition “mucho 
mejor presentada y notablemente mejorada.” 
on special reasons for a second edition; that is, no special account of the 


Father Alonso gives no report 


reception of, reaction to, comments about, the first edition. Except for the 
specialists in this particular field, it is likely that the reading of the text 
will be, for the ordinary student, rather “hard sledding” due principally 
to the liberal concentration of scientific of medical data. Even so, the 
very appearance of a second edition may be a good sign. The psychology 
of Peter of Spain may in time serve as another welcome bridge between 
what is called the Aristotelian tradition and that fund of valuable knowl- 
edge gleaned by the moderns so patiently and laboriously from experi- 
mental, clinical, and other sources. 

It may not be out of place to repeat very briefly what can be found in 
the introductory forty-seven pages. There is first a bibliographical part 
dealing with the works of, and with works about, Peter of Spain; this is 
followed by Alonso’s “Prélogo.” Here are to be found compact paragraphs 
about the life of Peter of Spain, authenticity and chronology of the works, 
Peter as a teacher, and special remarks on the present edition (with due 
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note taken of the problem of getting data on the sources and authors used 
by Peter). 

In passing it may also be recalled that the genuine Aristotelian and 
Thomistic view has always been that human activity and conduct are an 
expression of the whole man, of the psychophysical integer. Peter of 
Spain’s psychology will probably contribute much to a realization of the 
fact that some of the more fundamental modern insights are remarkable 
and independent rediscoveries of long neglected facets of the Scholastic 
heritage. 

Joseph P. Mueller, s.J. 


Principes de la philosophie thomisie, I: La Critique de la connaissance. 
By Joseph de Tonquedec, S.J. 3rd ed. Paris: P. Lethielleux, 1961. 
Pp. xxx + 568. 20 NF. 


This third edition of Father de Tonquedec’s. well-known work (which 
first appeared in 1929) is, with one minor exception, simply a reissue of 
earlier editions which have been out of print for several years. The one © 
change which has been made is the substitution on p. 104 of an authentic 
text of St. Thomas for one which was inaccurately attributed to him. A 
standard classic in the area of Thomistic epistemology, this work needs 
no further introduction to anyone acquainted with the recent history of 
Thomism. 

vsNeoy eal i 


Psychologie der menschlichen Welt. Gesamelte Schriften. By Erwin 
Straus. Berlin: Springer-Verlag, 1960. Pp. viii + 426. Paper, 
DM 32. 


This is a collection of nineteen addresses and papers given in the 
chronological order of their first appearance. Of these, four are in English. 
The topics range from illness to the nature of freedom, with the majority 
devoted to psychological and psychopathological subjects. The general 
framework of the thinking seems to be close to that of “existential psycho- 
analysis” (the volume is dedicated to Ludwig Binswanger). Among the 
topics of more immediately philosophical interest are those of the percep- 
tion of time and space, shame, expression, waking and sleeping, man as 
questioner, freedom, and objectivity. 


Ge Pak 
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Sein oder Nichtsein. Die Frage des Selbstmordes. By Georg Siegmund. 


Trier: Paulinus-Verlag, 1961. Pp. 211. DM 14.80. 


Suicide is certainly a serious acl, and it has been seriously considered by 
writers as well as forbidden by most moral and religious codes. This book 
considers suicide historically, sociologically, psychologically, and morally. 
The first four chapters present the history of opinions and teachings about 
suicide, as well as its occurrence as an act. Chapters five and ten present 
statistics and various statistical analyses. Chapter six tries to uncover the 
factors—psychological and cultural—that bring about suicide. Part of 
chapter four, and chapters seven, eight, and nine, analyze the psycho~ 
logical and cultural views and conditions favoring suicide. Views of 
Goethe, Tolstoi, and Camus are considered at length; case studies of 
individuals and movements are carefully analyzed. The roles of religious 
belief, a “world-view,” the “neuroses of meaning,” 
significance of suicide, are learnedly and sympathetically discussed. 

The book can be valuable for social workers, psychologists, ethicians. 


the symbole cultural 
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Studi di Filosofia Medievale. By Bruno Nardi. Edizioni di Storia e 
Letteratura: Roma, 1960. Pp. 229. 


Nardi, who has held the Chair of the History of Philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Rome, presents in this volume a selection of eight articles 
previously published in Italian philosophical periodicals during the period 
from 1930 to 1951. These studies are the product of long years of research 
in the area of thirteenth-century philosophy. In the setting of that cen- 
tury’s controversies.on the soul the author examines the views of St. Albert 
the Great and St. Thomas with special reference to Averroism. In 1911 
Nardi published his doctoral dissertation on the influence of Siger of 
Brabant on Dante, and since that time he has been continuing his work 
on these two medieval figures. Included in the collection are an article 
on the origin of the soul in Dante and several articles on the soul in 
Averroistic thought. Nardi’s research on the fortunes of Aristotelianism 
in the Italian renaissance is well known, but here he strictly limits him- 
self to the medieval period. This work is of value to the student of the 
history of philosophy. 

Leela be 
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